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PREFACE 


The present volume includes studies previously published in 
various periodicals, as well as several new ones appearing here 
for the first time. As was indicated in an introductory note to the 
original publication of the earliest of these studies, my intention 
from the beginning was to investigate the relationship of some 
of the dominant ideas of early Islam to their pre-Islamic back- 
ground. My aim was not only to emphasize the far-reaching con- 
ceptual continuity from the pre-Islamic era to the early-Islamic 
era, but also to uncover, by means of careful philological analysis, 
the underlying psychological and social motives of the terms 
involved. My basic conviction is that these genuinely Arab concepts 
and terms surviving in early Islam should not be considered (as is 
frequently done) as antiquarian relics, but as living and potent 
elements, as creative forces which helped to generate the new 
social values and historical achievements characteristic of the 
early stages of Islamic society and history. The present studies 
must necessarily limit themselves to some selected ideas and con- 
cepts, as well as to a restricted number of literary texts. A fuller 
and more exact picture of the spiritual background of early Islam 
would naturally require the examination of many other aspects 
of early Arab life, secular as well as religious. 


New York, January 1972. 
M. M. BRAVMANN 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE SPIRITUAL BACKGROUND 
OF EARLY ISLAM AND THE HISTORY 
OF ITS PRINCIPAL CONCEPTS * 


In this study, I intend to treat of various concepts typical of 
early Arab life and connected with early Islamic doctrine. In order 
not to exceed the limits of a brief survey, I have been compelled 
to confine myself to certain basic notions, illustrative of the 
ideological and psychological background of primitive Islam. 


A. “Murdwah and Din” 


According to the accepted view, there exists a sharp contrast 
between the spiritual and ethical foundations of pre-Islamic Arab 
life and the religion founded by Muhammad. It was Goldziher who, 
in his study “Muruwwa und Din” (Muhammedanische Studien, I, 
p. 1-39), placed this view, which had been current before, on a 
scientific basis, 

Goldziher was undoubtedly correct in interpreting murüwah as 
“virtus” ! (cf. below, p. 322), but the contrast he tries to establish 
between this concept and dim, in the sense of "Islamic religion”? 


47), p. 65-88, and in English in Le Muséon, vol. 64 (1951), p. 317-356. 

3 This translation had already been given in De Goeje's Glossary of Muslim 
b. al-Walid's Diwan, p. LXVIII.—In this connection, | would mention an 
expression frequent in early poetry, but hitherto disregarded. The names of 
certain persons are frequently preceded by al-mar’u, as al-mar'u Nüh (A‘sä 
Maymün, no. 79, v. 28), al-mar’u Kisrä (Tabari, I, 5; 2434, 15), al-mar’u 
Tubba: (HTamäsat al-Buhturz, no. 1059, v. 4), also al-mar?u Ahmad. = Muham- 
mad(Ibn Hisam, p. 995, Io), etc.; cf. further Hebrew ha’ris Möse ''the man 
Moses”. I have no doubt that al-mar’u is to be understood here in an emphatic 
sense: “one possessed of muriwah’’; it must be assumed that the abstract 
noun al-murüwah is derived from al-mar’u in this specific application. The 
emphatic meaning of al-mar’u developed from the simple meaning in much 
the same way as fatan ''hero, knight, fighter" (compare futzwah) developed 
from the simple meaning "young man, vir”. 

? On the lines laid down by Goldziher, Tor Andrae (Die Person Mohammeds 
in Lehre und Glaube seiner Gemeinde, p. 210) speaks of a sharp contrast 
between the 'Gesellschaftsethik des altarabischen Stammewesens”’ and the 
"individualistische Moral des neuen din’. I question the particularly in- 
dividualistic character of the concept dir in carly Islam, without being 
able to discuss details here; for the time being, see below, p. 34. 
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has never been convincingly demonstrated. In my opinion, such 
contrast does not exist at all. Goldziher cannot deny that the 
principle known as murüwah played an important part even in 
Islamic days (zd., p. 14). In fact, it is one of the main ideals of 
Islamic religion: la dina bild murüwatın “there is no religion without 
murüwah”, ie., manly virtus and the virile ethics of the heathen 
period were appreciated even in the Islamic period, only that in 
the course of time other qualities, of purely religious character, 
were added to them. 

Goldziher tries, of course, to substantiate his viewpoint by certain 
utterances of Muhammad’s contemporarics, allegedly testifying to 
the wide gulf between the spiritual and ethical conceptions of pre- 
Islamic paganism and those of Islam. I do not propose to discuss each 
single passage adduced by him, but confine myself, for the time 
being, to examining one particular source to which Goldziher 
attaches considerable importance in the conduct of his argument. 
I, too, regard this source as highly important, as it confirms to a 
large extent my own view, diametrically opposed to his. 

Goldziher (Lc., pp. 9-10) says: "... Bekehrte sich also jemand 
ehrlich zum Islam, so bekannte er sich zu Tugenden, die dem 
arabischen Sinne als Niedrigkeiten galten. Keine echte Araberseele 
mochte in das Aufgeben ihrer angestammten Tugendideale willigen. 
Als die Frau des Helden ‘Abbâs b. Mirdäs erfuhr, dass ihr Gatte 
sich dem Propheten anschloss, verwüstete sie ihren Wohnsitz * und 
kehrte zu ihrem Stamme zurück und an ihren ungetreuen Gemahl 
richtete sie ein Rügegedicht, in welchem sie unter anderem die 
Worte ausspricht: 


Bei meinem Leben, wenn du dem Din Muhammeds folgst, und die 
Getreuen und Wohltäter verlässest, 
So hat diese Seele Niedrigkeit für Hochsinn eingetauscht am Tage 
da die scharfen Schwerter an einander geraten." 
Here is the full text of the poem from which the above two 
verses are taken (’Agant, ed. Bulàq, vol. 13, 66 = ed. Cairo, 1963- 
70, vol. I4, 306-7): 


(1) ’alam yanha “Abbäsa bna Mirdasa ’annani* ra?aylu l-warä 
mahsüsatan bil-fag@’i“ 


1 Qawwadat baytahàá: This expression must be translated "she pulled down 
her house (tent, hut)"; cf. Hassan b. Tabit, Diwan, no. 29, v. 6; Ibn Qutay- 
bah, Kit. a3-Si*v was-Su‘ara, p. 337, 5; Dū r-Rummah, no. 42, v. I. 
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(2) ?atahum mina l'ansári kullu samayda“ın * mana L-gawmi yahmi 
gawmaht fil-waqa7t 

(3) bikulli Sadidi l-wag% ‘adbin yaquduhi* ila Lmawti hàmu 
I-mugrabäti l-bava@ 1% 

(4) lasamrt lam tabata dina Muhammadın* wafaragta ’ihwäana 
s-safa was-sana is 

(5) labuddia * tilka n-nafsu dillan biʻizzatin * gadata htilāfi 
l-murhafati I-gawah“i 

(6) wagawm(u)n humu v-ra’su l-mugaddamu fil-wagd* wa ahl(u) 
l-higa find wa’ahl(u) d-das@i% 

(7) swyüfuhwmü “izzu d-dalili wahayluhum* sihamu i-a‘adi fil- 
^"umüri I-fazari“i 


The last two verses (6 and 7), undoubtedly referring to the 
(heathen) tribesmen of ‘Abbas b. Mirdas and his wife, present an 
incomplete sentence. They are not inserted in their proper place, 
but belong actually after verse 4. It thus appears that they are 
part of the protasis introduced by /a^in (v. 4), so that we have to 
read Lë gawman instead of e gawm(u)n of the text. As indicated 
by the general purport of the poem, the expression Aka n-nafsu 
refers to the poetess herself, viz. ‘Abbas’s wife—contrary to the 
opinion of Goldziher, who relates it to ‘Abbas. It must likewise be 
maintained against Goldziher that dillun and ‘izzatun do not here 
imply any moral valuation, but signify "surrender" (or weakness") 
and “hardihood”. Goldziher translates the noun of action z/gslaf, 
in the temporal clause beginning with gadaia, by a verb in the present 
tense. As shown by verses 1-2, gaddta htilāfi ... refers to a particular 
warlike event which occurred in the past; thtılaäf must therefore be 
the expression of a past action. 

I therefore translate the whole of the poem as follows: 

"(r) Did not restrain ‘Abbas b. Mirdäs (from adopting Muhammad'’s 
religion) the fact that I had seen the men afflicted by calamities? 
(2) There came upon them from the “"ansär”’ (the “helpers’’) 
heroes ? who defend their people in the battles (3) with sharp and 

1 Thus I read instead of lbdit of the text. 

? I would identify the phrase kullu samaydacin mina l-qawmi with a very 
interesting type of construction, occurring in many languages, cf. French 
le fripon de valet, German ein Lump von einem Kerl, English a devil of a fellow, 
Latin frustum pueri (= “a mere slip of a boy"); see Havers, Handbuch der 
erkl. Syntax, p. 148, and Schuchardt, ZS, vol. I, p. 227-229. Marcel Cohen in 


Schuchardt's article (p. 228), quoting instances of this type from modern 
Arabic (Maghrebian) dialects, remarks: "En arabe classique cette construc- 
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heavily alighting swords, (heroes) whom the heads of lovely mares 
lead on to death.! (4) Upon my life, if you (“Abbäs) have adopted 
Muhammad’s religion and deserted the sincere (friends) and the 
doers of worthy deeds, (6) who are the spearheads in the turmoil 
of battle, and the men of wisdom amongst us and the generous of 
heart, (7) whose swords are the shield of the feeble and whose 
horses are arrows flying at the enemy, in the hour when formidable 
things happen (5)—then this soul (i.e. I, your wife) found hardihood 
exchanged for surrender (or: weakness) on the day when the edges 
of the sharp swords clashed.”’ 

There is no doubt that ‘Abbas’s wife is referring to a warlike 
action in which her tribesmen, i.e. the opponents of Muhammad’s 
religion, were beaten and subdued by the “’ansar”, i.e. the “helpers” 
(meaning "the allies" of Muhammad from amongst the in- 


tion n'a pas été signalée”. In this connection, I would refer to the verse by 
Labid (ed. Halidi, p. 81, v. 2): fa?in tas?alina fima nahnu fa?innanà * *asáfiru 
min hada l2anümi l-musahhari. Brockelmann (in his translation, p. XXVII, 
no. 14, V. 35) translates, in accordance with the ancient commentary (?ay 
nahnu -awladu gawmin qad dahabü), as follows: “Wenn du uns fragst, wie 
es mit uns steht, so (wisse) wir sind Sperlinge, Nachkommen von Leuten, die 
assen und tranken’’. Schulthess (in ’Urnayyah b. ’Abi s-Salt's Diwan, p. 130) 
translates: “...Sperlinge sind wir gegenüber diesen wohlgenáhrten Men- 
schen”. I reject both translations, since I consider the expression “asafırı 
min hada l-’andmi as an instance of the above mentioned type. The demon- 
strative—Aa@da—(common also in the corresponding expressions of other 
languages) is the kind of pronoun which Arab grammarians call 'derogatory 
pronoun" (damiv lid-damm)—compate hada i-mawiu and the like. Thus, 
in English, one might translate about as follows: “‘we are sparrows of people, 
enchanted (lulled into complacency by food and drink)", i.e., “we, people 
lulled into complacency by food and drink, are (no better than) sparrows” 
(as regards the contents of the verse as a whole compare: Imrwul-Qays, 
no. 5, vv. I-2; Labid, lc., p. 135, v. 5). With the expression occurring in 
the verse under discussion, I compare phrases like, c.g., (al? Asa Maymiin, 
no. 4I, V. 5) fata gawmin and fatātu ?unásin (of course, fatan means here: 
“lord, knight, hero", and falätun means 'gentlewoman, lady”), or sirhänu 
fityanin “a wolf of a man” (^As*ar al-Hudaliyin, no. 31, v. 9, cd. Koscg., p. 
81), ya kalbu mina l-wuzara”ı “O dog of a vizir” (Arabian Nights, passim); ct. 
also the Hebrew type péré(?) ^adàm (Gen. 16, 12). Also the types fată l-fitvani 
(cf. Hebrew stv hassirim) and haramun min harämın (Tbn Hišīm, p. 823, pu.), 
haramun mina l2ahrami (Hamäsat Ab? Tamäm, ed. Cairo, 1927, I, 385, 1) 
ought to be noted in this connection. Secondarily related to this construction 
is the frequent type Jillahi darruka min vagulin, ctc. 

1 We have here a bold metaphor of high poetical beauty. According 
to the Arab conception, Fate (al-maniyah) harasses man like a cattle- 
driver, presses him in pursuit (cf., e.g., Zuhayr, no. 20, v. 5). This cattle- 
driver (or: slave-driver; as-s@’ig) appears here under the image of horses’ 
heads, drawing, as it were, those sitting behind them on to death. 
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habitants of Yatrib (Medina) ; according to primitive Arab custom, 
the enemies, though Muslims, are depicted as true heroes.! She is 
referring to the disaster which had befallen her people, and to the 
grief and humiliation which had thus been inflicted upon her. She 
cannot grasp how her husband could have forgotten this defeat 
and turned ally of this very enemy. 

‘Abbas’s wife denounces her husband for an act of common 
treachery and adopts towards him the attitude which a traitor to 
his tribe could expect in the pre-Islamic period. The base action of 
which ‘Abbas had rendered himself guilty consists in going over 
to the enemy who had defeated his people in battle; but the hostile 
community itself is not described as contemptible. The poetess 
admits that the conquerors show courage, a quality which by the 
standards of the heathen era was a chief virtue of the individual and 
the group. There is no indication of her condemning “Abbas because 
the community which he had joined was despicable from a moral 
yoint of view, nor any sign of a spiritual gulf between the two 
parties; one can hardly avoid the impression that some circles, 
especially on the pagan side, did not attach any particular impor- 
tance to the spiritual and religious background of the conflict. 

As mentioned above (p. 1), Goldziher (Mah. Stud., I, p. 13) 
identified the Arab concept murawah (from mapun = “man, vir") 
with the Latin virtus. This view is emphatically rejected by the 
Egyptian scholar Bichr Farès in his book L'honneur chez les Arabes 
(These, Paris 1932), p. 30, and later in his essay Mura in the 
Supplement of the Encyclopedia of Islam (1938), col. 157 ff., and 
his book Mabahit “Arabiyah (Cairo 1930), p. 72. Farès considers 
that Goldziher's theory is drawn from his own imagination (men 
68b: t-tahayyule””). 

Muruwah, according to the early sources themselves and the 
tradition of Muslim scholars, comprises ethical duties of several 
kinds. These duties are occasionally specified in early Arabic poetry 
(without being always explicitly designated by the term muriwah) ; 
compare, eg., al-’A%Sä Maymün, no. I, v. 39ff. Farès, however, 
maintains that in the pre-Islamic period, the word murüwah was 
not used to describe a person’s actions or conduct, that indeed, 
originally, it carried no moral or spiritual implication whatever, 
but denoted “the material conditions of life”, whilst it is only in 


1 Cf. Ibn Hisam, p. 632, 2, etc. 
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the Islamic period that it slowly evolved the sense which Goldziher 
identifies with virtus. If it were conceivable at all that muruwah 
had not meant virtus already in the earliest period, this possibility 
can be ruled out by reference to certain verses from the pagan and 
early Islamic periods (see, e.g., Hätim at-Tài, p. 22, I. rr; 'Abü 
Hirāš, n°. ro, v. 11 ap. Hell, Neue Hudhaihien-Diwane, p. 66). We 
confine ourselves to a characteristic verse of the poet Hassän b. 
Tabit, a contemporary of Muhammad, who in spite of his conversion 
to Islam preserved the spiritual heritage of the pagan era (ed. 
Hirschfeld, no. 4, v. 29): nusawwidu dà l-mali I-galili *idà badat* 
muri atuhi find wan Rana mu*dima ‘We will choose as our master 
him who has little property when his murawah becomes apparent 
in our midst—even though he be poor". But we have to examine 
the important question whether murūwah is indeed found in the 
meaning of "the material conditions of life", which according to 
Farés had been its original acceptation in the pre-Islamic period. 
Fares, trying to prove his thesis by reference to a particular literary 
source, says (EI, Suppl. 157b): “A satyrical poet of the Räßidi 
period asks the governor of a city to help him to meet the demands 
of his murwa (fPtuka lituSinant ‘ald murai? = to appease my 
hunger to prevent me coveting the food of others; cf. for the inter- 
pretation of this phrase al-Muwassa, p. 32), the governor replies to 
him: "What can be the muri’a of one who disobeys God and devotes 
himself to calumny ...?" ... ”. I add the last sentence in the 
language of the original (Agauz, XIX, p. 144, ll 1-2): wama 
murijaiu man ya'si r-Rahmäana wayaqilu l-buhtána wayagta'u ma 
amara liàhu bihi ^an yüsala wallahi lain ?a*taytuka la’u“inannaka 
‘ala I-kufri wal-“isyäni .. 

It is clear from the outset that kufr “heresy” cannot be the 
antonym of a term signifying “the material conditions of life" 
(“livelihood”), but it can be demonstrated that Fares has 
misinterpreted the above mentioned source. This source has an 
early parallel in a story about the famous poet Labid b. Rabi‘ah, 
who belongs for the greater part of his lifetime to the pagan era 
(Ibn Qutaybah, a$-SiY was-Su‘ara’, p. 149,1. 12 ff.): "Labid vowed 
in the pagan era that whenever an east wind blew he would feed 
the people until it subsided, and forced himself to keep his vow 
also in the period of Islam. Once al-Walid b. Uqbah addressed the 
people at Kufa on a day when the east wind blew, and he said: 
“Your brother Labid has vowed that whenever an east wind blows 
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he will feed the people until it subsides, and today is one of these 
days; now help him, and I will be the first to help him". And he 
descended (from the rostrum) and sent a hundred head of cattle.” 
In a laudatory poem (zb., p. 150, l. xo = Diwan Labid, ed. Brockel- 
mann, fragm. 16, 2; p. 52), Labid’s daughter says of al-Walid b. 
“Ugbah: ?a‘ana ‘ala muriPatiht Labida “he helped Labid to display 
his muritwah". What is meant by this, is clearly apparent from the 
poem itself (l. 12), in agreement with the preceding prose passage: 
^Abà Wahbin gazaka llahu hayran* naharnahà wa’at‘amnä t-larıda 
“Abū Wahb, may God reward your good deed, we have slaughtered 
the cattle and also fed the people with bread". Compare also a 
similar utterance by Labid himself (Mu‘allagah, v. 80): ... wadü 
karamın yunu “ala n-nada “... and (he is) a noble-hearted man, 
who helps (others) to displav generosity". This corroborates the 
reading of the following verse of an ancient lamentation (7A sma *tyàt/ 
n° II, v. 22; p. 14): kyabkika samhun lam yagid man yuinuha ... 
“O that there may weep for you the generous one who does not 
find (now) one who will help him ...’’—as against J. Barth (WZKM 
18, p. 314), who instead of samhun reads (in agreement with a variant) 
samin "person in need of help", or the like. Cf. also (Hamasah, p. 702, 
v. 2): ... yasüdüna ’aw yu'nüna ‘ala s-siyädah “... they reign 
or help (others) to reign”. 

It was plain from the outset, that the concept murüwah, like any 
other concept of a moral-spiritual character, would occasionally be 
connected with notions of a concrete-material nature; but this does 
not detract in any way from its moral-spiritual significance. Only 
the fact that no objection had yet been voiced against Fares’s 
interpretation of the above-mentioned source, and especially against 
his opposition to Goldziher concerning the term murüwah, compelled 
us to examine this question. 


B. ?Islàm 


With reference to Muslim tradition, the majority of modern 
scholars interpret the concept "islam Caslama, muslim), as a specific 
term denoting adherence to the religion of the Prophet Muhammad, 
by "surrender, resignation to (the will of) God’’.t As against this, 
Grimme (Mohammed, I, p. 16) takes it to mean "man's salvation 


1 Goldziher, Vorlesungen?, p. 2; EI, s.v. “Islam”; Lyall, JRAS 1903, 784; 
Nöldeke-Schwally, Gesch. d. Kor., II, p. 206; J. Horovitz, Koran. Unters., 
p- 54; Buhl, Leben Moh.; Tor Andrae, Mohammed (1932), p. 55, etc. 
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as a result of his purification”, and assumes a semantic relation 
between ’isläm and zakäh, an expression which in his opinion is 
the more original one. According to this, Grimme interprets ’aslama 
as "to effect one's salvation", and translates v. 106 of Surah 2 
(cf. below, p. 23): "er rettet Gott gegenüber sein Antlitz”. On 
the other hand, D.S. Margoliouth (JRAS 1903, p. 492) assumes that 
the term mislim originally meant the adherents of the prophet 
Musaylimah, who preached in the Higaz in Muhammad's time and 
whom the Muslims, of course, regarded as a false prophet (against 
Margoliouth, cf. Lyall’s remarks, :d., p. 784). Lidzbarski (Z5, I 
[1923], p. 88) conjectured that the original signification of ’aslama 
was "to enter into the state of salvation (salam = owrnpt«)” like 
'asbaha from subh, an interpretation similar to that of Grimme. 
Torrey (The Jewish Foundation of Islam, 1932, p. 101-102) rejects 
the assumption of some scholars, that ’aslama is an Aramaic loan- 
word, but maintains that the idea of calling the new religion by a 
name which he, too, interprets as "submission, resignation, self- 
surrender", was suggested to Mubammad from outside, viz., by 
stories of the patriarchs, Abraliam and his son (Ismael) whom 
Muhammad (in accordance with the biblical conception) regards 
as the ancestors of his own people. A sublime example of 'Abraham's 
surrender to the will of God" is contained, according to Torrey, 
in the story of "the offering of Ismael" in the Qur'àn, Surah 37, 
v. 100ff. 

All these interpretations of the concept ’:sliam do not seem 
satisfactory to me. I maintain that the original sense of the term 
as a designation for the religion of Muhammad is “defiance of death, 
self-sacrifice (for the sake of God and his prophet)” or "readiness 
for defiance of death". The expression is thus semantically related 
to gihäd “warlike effort (for God and his prophet)", which implies 
also, secondarily, the sacrifice of property (viz. livestock) as a 
preparation for warlike action (see, e.g., Surah 9, v. 89). The religion 
of Muhammad, according to the usual definition, derived from the 
Qur'an, is based on two principles: gihäd and ’imän ("faith"), or, 
by another definition, on ’islam and ’imäan (see, e.g., Surah 49, v. 14). 

The term "?zs/áàm, according to the above interpretation, is thus an 
expression of one of two principles of Muhammad's religion. This 
principle is perhaps not the most exalted postulate of Muham- 
madanism-—this is apparently "màn ("faith'")—but undoubtedly 
its basis (during its genetic stage). For it is inconceivable that a 
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man should have joined Muhammad and his religion without being 
ready to sacrifice his life in battle (and also his property) for God 
and His prophet. 

According to this interpretation, *zslam (like grhad) was originally 
a secular concept, denoting a sublime virtue in the eycs of the 
primitive Arab: defiance of death, heroism, in the fight for honour 
or for what seemed to him the most noble aspirations. His ideal 
was to be killed in battle (in the pagan epoch, a natural death, 
hatfa ’anfihi, was regarded as unusual or at any rate undesirable; 
cf. Hamäsah, p. 52, "Y. I) while surrender to the enemy was 
considered ignominious. 

Here are some testimonies to the use of ?aslama in the sense 
assumed by me. In the poem by Dü Gadan al-Himyari, one of the 
poems which, by way of warning and reprimand to all future 
generations, describe the passing of human power and pride, the 
downfall of the mighty rulers of the past, there is a verse about 
Dū Nuwäs, the Yemenite king who had embraced Judaism; it 
relates how the latter, on being vanquished by the king of Abyssinia, 
rode his horse into the sea, to avoid falling into enemy hands 
(Tabari, Annals, I, 2; 929, 6): wa’aslama Dü Nuwäsin mustamitan 
wahaddara qawmahá danka I-madigt. The verse appears also, in the 
same shape and with identical punctuation, in Ibn Hisam’s Sivah 
(ed. Wüstenfeld, p. 27,1. 6); however, instead of mustamitan, it says 
here mustakinan. Nöldeke, in his translation of this part of Tabari's 
Annals (Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sassaniden, 
p. 193, ult.), renders the verse as follows: “Dū Nuwäs aber gab es 
auf und suchte den Tod, nachdem er sein Volk vor der engen 
Drangsal gewarnt hatte.” This interpretation seems inaccurate. 
First of all, we should read huddira instead haddara (both in Tabari 
and in Ibn Hisam), since the sentence beginning with wah.dd.ra 
(which had perhaps better be read fah.dd.ra) can only be a main 
clause (coordinate to the preceding sentence: wa’aslama ...)—as 
against Nóldeke, who regards it as an adverb clause subordinate 
to the sentence beginning with wa’aslama—to the effect that Dū 
Nuwäs’s fate was a warning to his people for all generations.! 


1 I cannot subscribe to Nóldeke's view (i5., p. 154, n. I) that the poet was 
expressing the same conceptions as that reflected in the prose tradition 
(Tabari, tb., p. 929, 1. 17 ff.), i.e., that Dū Nuwäs, while yet alive, warned 
his men against the disaster which their timidity was likely to bring upon 
them. On the contrary, it seems more probable—though we cannot actually 
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Secondly, we must ask which of the versions, mustakinan of Ibn 
Hisam and mustamitan of Tabari, is the original one. It goes without 
saying that the answer depends on the meaning of the preceding 
verb, ’aslama. It is obvious that mustakin “submissive, humble" 
agrees perfectly with the sense conveyed according to the accepted 
view by ’aslama and islam in their religious application, “sur- 
render (to the will of God)”: “And Dü Nuwäs resigned hum- 
bly ...”. But this version is à deliberate substitution for mmus- 
tamit, so as to bring the passage into line with what Muslim tra- 
dition understands by ’aslama. Mustamit certainly did not fit 
in with this concept. Istamäta, mustamit means “heroically sacrifice 
one’s life in battle" (cf. the expression ’ahdara l-mawta nafsahü in 
‘Antarah, N° 26, v. 9), “defy death" or simply “Tight heroically or 
fiercely”; cf. the definitions in dictionaries (esp. Lisän al-“Arab, II, 
p. 399, ll. 9, 19), as well as the verses (Ibn Qutaybah, as-S7¥ 
was-Su'ara?, p. 410, L 7): fa^ in yaku Awsun hayyatan musiamitatan 

. "and if the Awsites are fiercely fighting and death defying lions 
(or: snakes) ..." and (Girvan al-‘Awd, ed. 1931, p. 25, l. 12): 
kiland nastamitu ’idä líagayná “and both of us shall combat fiercely 
and with defiance of death, when we shall meet” (cf. further as- 
Samaw’al, ed. Cheikho, p. 15, 1. 3, etc.). 

We are forced to the conclusion that mustakin was substituted 
for the original mustamit. The meaning of ’aslama is thus identical 
with, or allied to, that of mustamit. The Jewish king Du Nuwäs went 
to his death to avoid falling into the hands of his Christian-Abyssi- 
sinian enemies. The correct interpretation of the verse is thus: 
"And Dü Nuwäs defied death and sacrificed his life, and so his 
people were warned of dire distress". $ 

In a poem of similar tendency, also connected with South Arabia, 
Tubba‘ makes the following reference to his legendary ancestor 
Dül-Oarnayn ? (Tabari, I, 2; 908,1. 8ff.): (a) gad kana Dü l-Qarnayni 


prove it—that the explanation given in the prose account is based on the 
conception and vocalization refuted by us above. 

1 Nöldeke (/.c., p. 191, n. 2) remarks: “Eine echt nationale Verklärung seines 
Endes statt der elenden Abschlachtung in der Gefangenschaft durch den 
Sieger.’ 

2 Dū I-Oarnayn refers here to the Yemenite king (about a hundred years 
before the Hejira) who was thus surnamed after Alexander of Macedon. He 
is usually called as-Sa% Dä l-Qarnayn (Hamäsat al-Buhturi, no. 386, v. 4, 
p. 84; ’Abü l-Fidä, Hist. Anteisi., ed. Fleischer, p. 116, ll. 5 and 7). As against 
those who regard as-Sa% as the king’s real name (see, e.g., Caussin de 
Perceval, Hist. des Arabes, III, Index, 558 b; Fleischer, ZLc., p. 117, l. 9), 
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gabli musliman * malikan tadinu lahu I-mulüku watahsudu (b) malaka 
I-maSarıga wal-magariba yabtagi* ’asbaba “ilmin min hakimin 
murSidi. The verses are reproduced with variations by al-Birüni 
(al Atär al-Bagiyah, ed. Sachau, p. 40) ; this is from where Schulthess 
(in ’Umayyah b. ’Abi s-Salt’s Diwan p. 48, 1. 5 ff.) quotes them. Of 
special importance is the text of the second verse: balaga l-maSariga 
wal-magáriba yabtagi* ’asbaba mulkin min karimin sayyidi. This is 
undoubtedly the original version. This reading, “He attained (or 
reigned over) the uttermost ends of the earth, and aspired to im- 
perial power, a hero,! a despot’’,? seemed inconsistent from the point 
of view of Muslim tradition with the term muslim in the preceding 
verse. The text was therefore altered into “...and he aspired to 
knowledge, a wise (man) leading along the straight path". Thus the 
Yemenite despot, who lived a long time before the era of Islam, was 
transformed into a devout, God-fearing person. And indeed, in ac- 
cordance with this conception, Schulthess 25., p. 105, ll. 3-7) translates 
the two verses as follows: “(a) Vor mir lebte Dū l-Oarnayn, als ein 
Gläubiger [! muslim] und als ein König, der sich zum Herrscher 
über die Erde aufwarf, ohne sich unterjochen zu lassen. (b) Er 
drang bis in die Gegenden des Sonnenaufgangs und -Untergangs 
vor, die Zugánge zur Kónigsmacht eines Edlen und eines Herrschers 
erstrebend.” Needless to say that the term “despot” is incompatible 
with “true believer". It is obvious that here, too, muslim means 
"one who heroically defies death" (= musiamit). 

I would further mention a verse of a famous poet of the pagan 
era, Zuhayr (N° 4, v. 20, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 82 = Landberg, Primeurs 
Arabes, p. 150): ?uini ‘ailayka bimā “alimtu wamä* sallafta fin- 
nagadatı wad-dikri. The reading sallafta was already given by the 
commentator al-’A‘lam (see ed. Landberg), but the Berlin manu- 


I would consider it a cognomen expressing Dū l-Oarnayn's character in 
accordance with the description given in our poem: “the tyrant’’—cf. 
Tabari, II, 1; 478, 16, etc.—abridged from as-sa*b al-magädali (cf. below, 
n. 2), or: ...al-ingi yádi, 

1 This is what karım signifies here. This meaning, hitherto unnoticed, is 
very frequent. It appears with striking clarity, e.g., in Wag‘at Siffin by 
Nasr b. Muzähim, p. 200, l. 19 (Brockelmann, ZS, IV, p. 21, 1. 36: “‘edel’’). 
Further comp. Tarafah, no. 5, v. 56: ...as-subur with tb., no. 14, v. 21: 
...dü karam. See also below, p. 35,1. 2 and n. 1. To my regret, I am unable 
to furnish additional evidence here —Min in our passage, is the ''partitive 
article’. 

2 Compare the expression (Diwan Labid, ed. Brockelmann, frag., no. 7, 
v. 2; p. 49): wasayyidun sabu I-magädalı. 
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script of ?Agani (cf. Ahlwardt, Lc.: "Readings", p. 39) and the 
ordinary printed edition (Bülàq 1285 a.H., IX, p. 154, l. 3) have: 
wamä >’aslamta fin-nagadáti min dikri.! I read the sentence thus: 
"uini “alayka bima ‘alimtu fama* ’aslamta fin-nagadati lid-dikri,* 
and translate the verse as follows: "I praise you on the strength 
of my certain knowledge: for how did you defy death in the battles 


42? 


for glory". The word ’aslama, whose secular meaning lapsed into 
oblivion with the growing assertion of its religious-technical sense, 
was replaced by an outwardly similar word with the meaning 
"doing of good deeds” or the like (compare Torrey, The Commercial- 
Theological Terms in the Koran, p. 45). 

A further instance of ’aslama in the meaning here under discussion 
we recognize in the following line of al-Farazdaq (ed. Boucher), 
p. 55, 1: mata vaqdafünz fi fami S-Sarrı yakfıhım ’ida ’aslama -hami 
d-dimära makáni.? This should be interpreted as follows: “When 
they (i.e., my fellow-tribesmen) throw me into ‘the mouth’ of an 
enemy attack, the manner in which I fight (makäni) takes care of 
them (i.e., of my fellow-tribesmen) in the hour when the one who 
defends what is most sacred, is wont to give away (or: sacrifice) 
his life" .* 

1 Compare also a$-Su‘ara’ an-Nasräntyah (Cheikho), p. 543, 1. 5 (Cheikho 
misreads: ‘alimta); the Cairo cditions of ’Agani (1905/6 and 1938) have 
wamä -aslafta. 

2 Cf. (Hamasat ’Abi Tammam, ed. Cairo 1927, I, p. 192, 1.4) ...al-fata 
s-sabbäru fin-nagadàáti.. .(cf. p. 13, n. 1).—For ?utni ‘alayka bimä *alimtu fa... 
cf. "Antarah, no. 21, v. 4I. 

3 Boucher, in tho translation of the text (vol. 2 of his edition, p. 138), 
renders the line as follows: “Vculent-ils me frapper, ils ne déchainent pas 
la langue du malcontre moi; il leur suffit de cesser un instant de me défendre." 

* The phrase "in the hour when the one who defends what is most 
sacred, is wont to sacrifice his life" is a specific instance of a frequently 
found paraphrasis of the idea “in the hour of extreme danger." Another 
regularly used paraphrasis of this idea is: "in the hour when the coward is 
wont to flee" —For makän in the sense in which it is used in al-Farazdaq's 
line, cf. al-’Asma‘zyät (ed. Ahlwardt), no. 45, 8; furthermore ’Asar al- 
Hudaliyin, ed. Kosegarten, no. 107, 24 (p. 236); also Diwan al-Mutanahhil, 
no. 3,19 = Hell, Neue Hudathiten-Diwane, p. 92 (the line is to be transferred 
behind line 36, tbid., p. 94); and finally ’As‘är al-Hudaliyin, ed. Wellhausen 
(Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 1), no. 157,5 (p. 16) where we must read: fahada 
tumma qad *alimü& makani ?*idà mà farra dü l-“idari s-samigu (instead of stl&hi 
iumma qad ‘alimi bi? anni *idà . . .) "this then—onc knows it—is ‘the manner 
of my fighting' in the hour when the one with excuses (— the coward), the 
contemptible man, is wont to fiee" (the immediately preceding passage, 
i.e. lines I-4, to which fahddd... makani (i.e., line 5) refers, has to be emended 
and supplemented in the light of lines 30-36 of al-Mutanahhil’s poem no. 3, 
l. c., p. 93-94). 
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Now that we have established that ’aslama also meant “to defy 
death", we have to inquire into the origin of this meaning. The 
primary sense of ’aslama is "hand over someone or something" 
or "deliver up a person to someone, to his enemy, his pursuer”. 
This suggests that ’asiama “to defy death” is an elliptic expression 
for ’aslama mafsahz,! a suggestion confirmed by a particularly 
important verse from Muhammad's time, which contains the full 
(non-elliptic) expression; it should be noted that, in conjunction 
with the idea “defy death in battle", it already conveys the specific 
religious sense from which we derive the technical meanings of 
'aslama, muslim, ’isläm (Ibn Hisam, p. 705, 1. 10): fadarıbü bidarbi 
i-mulimina fa'aslamdá* muhgati ’anfusihim lirabbi I-masrigi “they 
exerted themselves ? in striking the heroes and sacrificed the ‘blood 
of their souls’ for the Lord of the World";? ie. “they fought 
heroically until death in the gihäd, the fight for the Islamic 
religion" * ’Aslamü muhgäali ’anfusihim is a self-contained expression 
("they defied death") which does not really require a complement 
(it is not to be interpreted as “they surrendered their lives to the 
Lord’’). The phrase hrabbi I-maßrigi adds to the general (secular) 
expression ’aslama ’anfusahum the specific Islamic note. This com- 
plementary element could of course be omitted—just as nafsahü or 
the like can be missing from the general expression ’aslama (“defy 
death’’)—and the elliptic expression ’aslama thus became a linguistic 
cliché in a popular Islamic sense. 

But even in its religious application the elliptic expression is also 
found in contexts which suggest that it comprises at the same time 


1 Compare sabara abridged from sabara nafsahü (cf. below n. 4) and many 
similar expressions. 

2 For the special use of daviba in this passage compare Ibn Hisam, p. 893, 
Tx 
3 A parallel expression to rabbu I-masrigi, is rabbu l-masàáriqi (ib., p. 572, 11; 
Quran 37, 5). G. Weil, in his translation of Ibn Hisam (vol. 2, pp. 23 and 119) 
translates both times: “der Herr des Ostens”. Our expression must be 
interpreted as an abbreviation of rabbu I-masrigi wal-magribi (Qur’än 26, 28) 
“Lord of the East and the West", an expression of the type called per 
merismum. Compare the dual al-masrigani, used in the same sense (Qur’an 
43, 37)- 

4 This sentence is thus completely identical, in both content and gramma- 
tical structure, with a sentence referring to those killed in the battle of Mu’tah 
(Ibn Hisam, p. 800, 1. 6): sabarū biMwtata Lillahi nufüsahum "they fought 
heroically and sacrificed themselves at Mu°tah for the sake of God" (sce 
above, n. I). [Cf. the phrase badala muhgata nafsiht quoted below, p. 22 
l. 7.. For the expression “the blood of one's soul” cf. Gen. 9,45; Deut. 12, 23]. 
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the full original meaning; cf. (Tabarī II, 1; 301, 33 ff): ’agülu 
kama gala ’ahü l Awst libni “ammiht walagiyahü wahwa yuridu 
nusrata vasuli llahi fagala lahü ?ayna tadhabu fa’innaka maqtülun 
Jagäla: swamdi wamä bil-mawti “arun “ala l-fata* ida mà nawa 
hagqan wagahada muslimà ** wa^àsà v-rıfala s-salihina binafsihi* 
wafaraga matbüran yagussu wayurgimä "I say as a man from the 
Banü Aws said to his cousin when he met him as he was going on 
his way to help the messenger of God; he said: “Whither art thou 
going ? Surely thou wilt not escape death’’.—And the other replied: 
“I shall certainly go. There is no dishonour in death for any man, 
when he strives after truth, defies death in battle and helps worthy 
men with his own soul (by the sacrifice of his own life)...’’. Muslim 
must here be semantically related to gähada on the one hand, to 
'ásá binafstht on the other hand. This meaning of the term in the 
context of the above two verses is confirmed by parallel passages 
containing similar expressions, as (Balädüri, ’Ansab al-’Asraf,V, 
p. 371, 7): wayugalu ’anna ‘Urwata gala laysa bimalümin man 
sabara haită mata kariman waldkinna |-malima man hafa mina 
L-mawti "He is not vile that holds out until he dies heroically,! but 
he is vile that is afraid of death” (cf. also al’ A ‘Sa Maymün, no. 23, 
v. 28). 

The same peculiar meaning of the term ’aslama is undoubtedly 
present in the verse of of Muhammad's companion, the hero ‘Abbas 
b. Mirdäs (Lou Hisam, p. 865, 9 = ?Agdani, 13, p. 66, 1. 21): ’ala'näka 
hatta ?aslama n-näsu kulluhum* wahatta sabahnä l-hayla (var.: 
I-gam‘a) ’ahla Yalamlama. The reference is here to the obedience 
and loyalty towards the Prophet Muhammad with regard to one 
particular warlike operation; the expression hatta ’aslama w-nàsu 
kulluhum certainly docs not refer to the adoption of Islam by the 
whole of mankind (or the nation); it is solely to be understood in 
the sense of "islüm, i.e. self-sacrifice or defiance of death, on the 
part of ‘Abbas b. Mirdàs and his companions, for the sake of the 
Prophet and his religion, in connection with that particular warlike 
action: “We obeyed you until all (our) men defied death in battle 
(or: were prepared to defy death) and (or: that is, until wefell upon 
the men of Yalamlam in the morning with horses (or: with troops)." 

There is one passage in the Qur'àn which is generally regarded 
as striking proof that the words ’aslama, ’ısläm, mean "resignation 


1 See above, p. 11, n. I. 
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to the will of God’. It is the passage (Surah 37, v. 101 ff.) relating 
to the “offering of Ismacl’’. As already mentioned (p. 8), Torrey 
in his book The Jewish Foundation of Islam (1932), p. 102 ff., and 
especially pp. 103/4, conncets this passage (and other Qur'ànic 
stories relating to Abraham, such as Surah 2, v. 118 ff.) with the 
origin of the term ’zs/@m in the above-mentioned sense, as designa- 
tion of Muhammad’s religion. According to this view, the concept 
*4sLam, though the word itself is originally Arabic (Torrey, tb., p. 101), 
is in this specific use borrowed from Judaism, just as the story of 
Abraham and the offering of Ismael (with Ismael substituted for 
Isaac) has its origin in Jewish tradition. 

We have at first to examine whether the contents and language 
of the Qur’anic story necessitate, or permit, this interpretation of 
’aslama: ... (100) falamma balaga ma‘ahu s-sa‘ya (ror) gala ya 
bunayya "inni ara fii-manāmi "anni ’adbahuka fanzur ma dà tara 
(102) gala ya abati [al ma tw' maru satagidunt "in. ša lahu mina 
s-säbirina (103) falamma ?aslama watallaha lil-~abini wanddaynahu 
an ya ’Ibrähtmu ... In Torrey’s translation (p. 104): "When the 
boy was old enough to share the zeal of his father, Abraham said, 
My son, in a vision of the night I have been shown that I am to 
slaughter you as a sacrifice. Say now what you think. He replied, 
Father, do what you are commanded; you will find me, if Allah 
wills, one of the steadfast. So when they both were vesigned, and 
he led him to the mountain [sic], we called to him, Abraham! ..." 
Torrey remarks that the verb ’aslama (according to him "submit, 
yield to the will of God’’) represents “the climax of the scene” and 
considers that Muhammad, when naming his religion *zslém, was 
thinking of "the supreme test" to which the two ancestors of his 
people had been subjected, i.e., their "self-surrender" to the will of 
God. This interpretation of 'asiama is not supported by anything 
we know of the word in extra-Qur’änic and pre-Islamic literature. 
It originates exclusively in the special character investing the 
Biblical story in the traditional view. If we assume that Torrey 
is right in explaining ’aslama as "yield, be submissive’, and 
compare it with other words describing Abraham's and Ismael's 
mental state in the same story, a striking inconsistency will appear. 
I mean the expressions as-säbirin and as-sa'y. Sabr is not passive 
endurance, but active defiance of danger, especially in battle. It 
stands to reason that ’aslama is related to this expression and does 
not therefore denote surrender to the will of another but defiance 
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of death in perilous situations. Also as-sa*y (v. 100) is a typical early 
Arabic expression for “manly pursuit” (cf. e.g. Tarafah, no. 3, v. 6, 
quoted below, p. 32).! 

It is true that, as pointed out by Torrey, the sentence lamma 
'aslamá ... represents the climax of the scene. Its meaning, how- 
ever, unlike Torrey's interpretation, is “when they both defied, or 
were ready to defy, death”, i.e. ““when, after an inward struggle, they 
had heroically resolved to defy death’’.2 Between the preceding 
dialogue and the sentence lammd ’aslama ... there is indeed a 
marked increase of psychological tension. I perceive a similar rise 
of tension and a similar frame of mind in the verse quoted above 
(p. 14, l. 24; Ibn Hisam, p. 865, 9) of *Abbàs: ... halta ’aslama 
n-nàsu kulluhum. Muhammad thus interpreted the Offering of Isaac, 
which he converted into the Offering of Ismael, in the primitive 
Arab spirit. Abraham and Ismael, whom he regards as the ancestors 
of his people, are to him models of heroism and defiance of death 
for the sake of God and therefore the first Muslims? Thus he also 
considers them (Surah 2, v. 121) the founders of the sanctuary of 
Mecca (the Ka'bah). 

’Aslama nafsah and the abbreviated expression ’aslama, in the 
above-mentioned use, must thus be interpreted “he betrayed his 
own life, he delivered up his own life", in the same sense as a man 
betrays and delivers up his friend. The simple, original meaning of 
’aslama is "to deliver up", without any derogatory connotation. 


1 ‘The term sa*y means here the manly activity in war, ordinarily expected 
from the Arab youth on his attaining manhood, as is clearly confirmed by the 
corresponding expression in the related story in which Abraham’s role is 
played by Muhammad's grandfather ‘Abdalmuttalib (fbn Hisäm, ed. Cairo 
1937, I, 164, 9/10): gad nadara... lain wulida lahü *asaratu nafarin tumma 
balagü ma*ahü hatia yamnaühu layanharanna ahadahum lillāhi “inda 
l-ka*bati. falammà tawafa banühu “asavatan wa‘arafa ’annahum sayamnaüng- 
hà fama*ahum... “He vowed ...if ten male children had been borne to him 
and attained manhood with him (i.c. under the influence of his own virile 
activity), so that they would defend him, he would sacrifice one of them to 
God at the Ka‘bah. And when the number of his sons had reached ten and 
he was satisficd that they would defend him, he gathered them...’’. 

? Jt is obvious that Abraham himself defies death no less than: his son. 

3 It cannot be doubted, of course, that from the use of ’aslama in the 
“Offering of Ismael", which plays an important part in the Qur?àn and in 
Islamic religious thought, there could easily develop, already in ancient times, 
the meaning "submission to the will of God", which became established in 
Muslim tradition; Abraham’s and Ismael’s *zslam ( ^ —''self-sacrifice'', 
“defiance of death") constitutes indeed an act of submission to the will of 
God (fa“ah). But it is important to note that this is not the original sense. 
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But it later developed (compare Syriac ’a$lem, etc.) a secondary, 
derogatory sense: "to deliver someone up traitorously, to betray 
someone (to another person)”. Whereas ’aslama in its primary 
meaning “to deliver up", like any other verb signifying “giving”, 
is of necessity followed by a complement (introduced by /7) denoting 
the person to whom something is delivered up, such a complement 
is not required where ’aslama has the derogatory sense of ‘delivering 
up traitorously, betraying’. In this meaning, the expression is 
absolute, i.e., it makes sense even without the addition of a dative 
complement; such a complement may be added, but it is, as it were, 
a separate, non-obligatory element. 

In the particular case concerned, ’aslama is used in its derogatory 
sense “to give up traitorously, to betray someone’, but the object 
of the treason is of a very special kind: the soul or life of the acting 
subject himself. It is hard for a person to give up his soul, his life. 
He so to speak forces his soul to go into battle, to its death. He thus 
treats his soul like an enemy. He betrays, as it were, his own soul, 
his life. An interesting picture of this inward struggle, of the severe 
(as it were, cruel) treatment of a person by himself, is given in a 
verse of Tarafah (no. 5, v. 34, p. 62): watasakkä n-nafsu ma säba 
biha* fasbirt ’innaki min gawmin subur "and the soul moaned at 
what had befallen it (and I said to it): ‘Be steadfast, for thou 
comest of steadfast people’ ”. Especial attention should be paid 
in this connection to the famous story about ‘Abdallah b. Rawähah, 
one of the Prophet’s companions (bu Hisdm, p. 795, L 4 ff. =, 
Tabari, Y, 3; 1614, 7): falamma qutila Ga‘farun ?ahada v-räyata 
“Abdullähi bnu Rawahata tumma tagaddama biha wahwa ‘ala farasıhi 
faga‘ala yastanzilu nafsah wayataraddadu ba'da t-taraddudi tumma 
gala: ’agsamtu ya nafsu(/t) latanzılinnah* tõ tatan ’aw là latukvahin- 
nah “and after Ga‘far had been killed, ‘Abdallah b. Rawähah 
seized the standard and advanced with it on horseback, and began 
to demand of his soul the descent (from the horse, for single combat}, 
and he displayed a certain hesitation, and said: ‘I take an oath, 
O my soul: descend of thy own free will; otherwise thou wilt be 
forced (to descend against thy will) ...’”. 

Of course, in this particular case, the derogatory connotation of 
’aslama is converted into a commendatory one.! And the sentence- 


1 Of course, ’aslama nafsahü may also be used in the more general, 
derogatory sense: "to surrender oneself to the enemy”, and istaslama, too, 
may certainly be used in the more general, actually derogatory sense “sur- 
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part introduced by dz, denoting the person to whom the object (i.e. 
—in our case—the soul, the self) is surrendered, is usually absent.? 
Li in such eases generally signifies “for the sake of”; the phrase is 
thus an adverbial (non-essential) extension, cf. (quoted above p. 13, 
l. 11): ... fa’aslamü muhgäti ’anfusihim lirabbi I-masrigi “... they 
defied death (literaliy: abandoned their souls) for the sake of the 
Lord’. 

The connotation and emotional value which I perceive in the 
special sense of ’aslama discussed above, appear in like or similar 
manner in other verbs ofidentical meaning. At first I would mention 
other formations of the root sim itself. The senses proper to ’asiama 
(nafsaha) belong also to the tenth (causative-reflexive) form 
istaslama, which is thus a complete parallel. We indeed find this 
form also in the special sense “defy death", which we have tried 
to establish with regard to ’aslama (nafsahü). As an example, we 
quote a verse of a lamentation by "Umm Muslim on the death of 
her son, the Härigite Muslim b. ‘Abdallah (Tabari, I, 6; 3212, 8): 
lähumma "inna Musliman ?^aiàhum * mustasliman lilma wti id da‘a- 
hum*>ıla kitabt liãhi là yahsahum ... “O God, there was Muslim 
coming to them, giving himself up (‘‘traitorously’’) to death, as he 
called them to the book of God without being afraid of them ...”. 
Obviously mustasliman hl-mawtı is completely identical in meaning 
with mustamitan and has the same implication of heroism as is 
present in the latter expression. We mention also a verse of the early 
Muslim poet Hassan b. Tabit (Tabari, I, 3062, 3) about a Muslim 
army-leader: fzhim habitun Sihabw I-mawli yagdumuhum* mustas- 
liman qad badā fi waghihi I-gadabu “Amongst them there is an 
‘evil’ one, the flame of death, who goes ahead of them, heroically 
defying death, anger appearing on his face". This (original) reading, 
mustasliman, suits the general picture (cf. the verse quoted above, 
p. 14, l. 5); in the place quoted it appears in the notes from the 
Tunis edition of Hassan’s Diwan, while the text has the version of 


render to the enemy” (by way of ''selfbetrayal"), without the enemy to 
whom the surrender is effected being necessarily mentioned: see Mu‘allagat 
“Antarah in Diwän, ed. Ahlw., no. 21, v. 53; af-Tirimmäh, ed. Lyall, no. 3 
v. 21 (p. 94); Tabari, II], 1; 256, 7; Mufaddaliyai (ed. Lyall), no. 48, v. 9, 
etc. The emotional value attaching to this meaning is entirely different from 
that of istuslama, ?aslama (nafsahit) in the meaning “to sacrifice one's life", 
“to defy death”. 

? As far as such a complement appears, it can only be a term meaning 
"death". Cf. the quotation given below, 1. 25, and Ibn Hisam, p. 893, 1. 5. 
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the Mss. of Tabari’s Annals themselves, mustal’ıman "wearing 
armour’, a commoner and more familiar word substituted for 
mustasliman, which in its special meaning “defying death" was 
rarer and less easily intelligible.! 

The meaning characteristic of ’aslama, i.e., “give up”, is occasion- 
ally expressed by the intensive sallama (and so the infinitive of this 
formation, taslim, may have the religious sense characteristic of 
islam; cf., e.g., Surah 33, v. 22). And even the reflexive of sallama, 
ie. tasallama, is found, in analogy with istaslama, the reflexive of 
of ‘aslama, in the characteristic meaning “defy death", so in the 
verse of ‘Abbas b. Mirdas (Zón Hı$äm, p. 865, 1. 2, and cf. zb. 1. 3): 
f@inna saräta L-hayyi ^e kunta s@uan* Sulaymum wafthm 
minhumü man lasallam& “and the chiefs of the people—if thou 
shouldst ask—are the Banü Sulaym, and amongst them are such 
as defied death’’.? In the same sense, I interpret the verb in ’Abü 
1-Mutallam’s verse CAS‘Gr al-Hudaliyin, no. 7, v. 6; ed. Kose- 
garten, p. 22): ’aSahra bua “Abdillähr hal yanfatannani * ’ilayka 
vga'i "afnudi watasallumt “O Sahr son of ‘Abdallah, will it avail 
me in your estimation that I have conquered all the idle things in 
me and that I have defied death (or: sacrificed myself) ?" .? 

The same meaning (“defy death") is strikingly apparent in the 
expression "ahàna nafsahi “scorn one's own soul", as in the verse 
(Hamäsah, p. 63, 1. 1): nuhinu n-nufüsa wahawnu n-nufust yawma 
l-kavthatt ’awgä lahà “we are ‘scorning’ the souls, and the ‘scorning’ 
of the souls (i.e. defiance of death) on the day of battle protects 
them"; or (al’A‘Sad Maymün, no. I, v. 41): wahawanu n-nafsi 
L-‘azizati hd-dikri* ida mà Lagat sudüru l-*awalz “... and the 
scorning of the precious soul for the sake of glory in the hour when 


1 Obviously, from the point of view of tradition, the simpler and more 
familiar meaning “surrender to the enemy” seemed out of place in the 
context of this verse. 

? Minhum seems to be a correlative to man, reinforcing the indefinite 
meaning of the latter. -Gustay Weil, in his translation (vol. 2, p. 237), 
interprets this verse differently: “Fragst du nach den Häuptern des Stam- 
mes, so sind sie Suleim und darunter auch andere, die sich zu ihnen 
zählen”. 

3 Cf. (Tarafah, no. 3, v. 8): hubusun fil-mahli halla yafsahi (cf. p. 258) 
libliga*à I-magdı ?aw tarki l-fanad “they stop (i.e. interrupt their wanderings, 
becoming scttled) during the time of barrenness until they sally forth with 
large strides to seek glory and to leave what is trifling (unmanly)’’. Fanad 
and ’afnud (which most probably is a plural of the latter) have a meaning 
similar to that of al-batil as the antonyın of al-haqq or al-£idd. 
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the points of the lances clash" (cf. the verse quoted above, p. 12, 
1.4) 

Another expression for “defiance of death” is Sava, or the full 
form Sara nafsahü ; this expression contains the same semantic and 
emotional elements as ’aslama (nafsahä), viz. “to betray one’s soul’, 
and also its semantic development is parallel to that of the latter. 
The primary sense of Sardis “‘sell’’, but it means also “betray someone, 
desert him in a moment of danger’’—just like ’aslama—e.g. (Hassan 
b. Tabit, in fon Hisam, p. 645, l. 12-13) (a) "abis bani “Amin 
bi’anna ’ahähumü” Sarahu mrwun gad kana lil-gadri lazima (b) 
Savahu Zuhayrun ... “Tell the Banü ‘Amr that their brother had 
been "sold" (betrayed) by a man who was the brother of betrayal, 
Zuhayr had "sold" him. ..”. So also (78., p. 643, 1. 10): faquitu lahà 
là tagzat Umma Mälikin* ‘alā bnayki ^id “abdun la? imun Saráhuma 
“And I said to her: ‘Do not despair, Umm Malik, because of your 
two sons; a contemptible slave "sold" them’ ".? 

In analogy with ’aslama (nafsahü) "sacrifice one’s life” from 
’aslama fulänan "deliver up, betray, someone”, I derive, from the 
above-mentioned meaning of Sard, its special use in cases like (Surah 
2, v. 203): wamina n-nàsi man yasri nafsahü bliga’a marda Hāhi; 
Sarà thus implies here the idea of “heroic sacrifice", “defiance of 
death". The customary interpretation of the expression is un- 
satisfactory; cf., for instance, Torrey in his study The Commercial- 
theological terms in the Koran, p. 38 ("The believer is represented 
as selling himself, the price being the mardat Allah and the purchaser 
Allah") as well as—with regard to the designation $arı(n), pl. Surät, 
Sarün, for the religious-political sect of the Härigites—Brünnow 
(Charidjiten, p. 28), Wellhausen (Religiöspolitische Opposttions- 
Parteien 1m alten Islam, p. 16,1. 14-15 and p. 29) and Levi della Vida 

+ The same form of expression is used with regard to ''generosity"': 
’ahäna mälahü, i.e., as it were, “despise onc’s property (= one’s cattle)", 
so Hamäsah, p. 128, v. 3; p. 746, v. 3; Mufaddaliyät, p. 360, l. 5; Tabari, 
II, 2; 729, 16; and cf. Tbn Hisam, p. 44, l. 12: yuhinu n-nafsa wal-mälä “he 
despises (i.e. squanders) his life and (his) property’’. This expression is 
analogous to Hebrew heref nafsd (lamüt) (Judg. 5, 18). 

2 It is obviously the same idea of “sale”, in the figurative, derogatory 
sense of “betrayal’’, which underlies the use of Hebrew mäkär in cases like 
(Judg. 2, 14): wayyihar ’af Yhwh beYisrarel... wayvimkevem b¢yag ’oybehem, 
or—without beyad ...—stivam mekäram ... (Deut. 32, 30); by way of irony, 
God is represented as a ''traitor". The same shade of meaning is present in 
the verb Aibmakher in the verse (2 Kings, 17, 17): wayyilmakrkerü la“usöt 
hava‘ beine Yhwh, i.e, “they betrayed their own selves, to do...". Cf. 
Arabic: yahtanina ’anfusahum (Qur’än 4, 104). 
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(EI, article Kharidjites). The idea that the true believer buys (wins) 
Paradise by gihäd occurs, of course, in the Qur'àn (e.g., Surah 9, 
v. II2ÍÍ), as well as in later literature; it likewise originates in 
secular conceptions prevalent in the pre-Islamic period; cf., e.g. 
(‘Amr b. Kultüm, ed. Krenkow, no. 10, v. 3): wasara bihusni haditihi 
an yugtala “and he sold his life for the price of fame", etc. In 
contrast to cases of this kind, the expression Sara mafsahü (or: 
hayátahá), e.g. in the case mentioned above, has an absolute 
meaning (requires no dative complement) exactly like "aslama 
nafsahü. In the same way we have to interpret the following verse 
of the early Islamic period (Ka‘b b. Malik, in fbn Hs3àm, p. 614, 
]. 11-12): (II) wagäala rasülu Hähi lammä badaw lanà* dara “ankumü 
hawla I-maniyäti watma'* (12) wakünü Raman yašrī I-hayäta 
lagarruban* là malikin yuhya ladayhi wayurgau “and the 
messenger of God said, when they had appeared before us: ‘Throw 
off the terror of fate and be eager (to attack), and be like one who 
defies death ("sells his life"), so that you may come near to a king 
by whom men live and to whom they return’ ”. Elsewhere (Tabari, 
I, 6; 3266, 2), Sara is followed by mustamitan, which strikingly 
expresses the gallant stand in battle, the defiance of death (cf. 
-aslama mustamitan in the verse quoted above, p. 9, l. 20). Cf. 
also (Ibn Hisam, p. 893, 5): ... wal-ba’i“ina nufusahum linabiythim 
“... and who defy death (literally: sell their souls) for the sake of 
their prophet” (cf. p. 13,1. 14). The original secular meaning of the term 
Savin “seller’’ (= “defying death, hero") appears most clearly from its 
use with respect to the pagan Turks in Tabarz, II, 1511, 1-2. The 
transformation of this expression (pl. Suva?) into a name for a 
particular religious-political sect of Islam is only a repetition of the 
semantic development which transformed the expression ’rsiam into 
a name for the religion of Muhammad. This parallelism in designa- 
tion corresponds exactly to a parallelism of tendencies in original 
Islam and the Harigite-sect. 

Comparable to the above-mentioned expression are the expressions 
whose original meaning is “squander” (money and property), such 
as fäda binafsihi (Hamäsah, p. 181, v. 2) or badala nafsahé “squander 
one's life”, i.e., “defy death, sacrifice one's life", as (Ibn Qutaybah, 
as-Siv was-Su‘ara’, p. 69, 3): ... albädilina nufüsahum linabiyihim 
"those who squander their lives for their prophet” (variant of Jon 
Hisam, p. 893, 5, quoted above, p. 21, 1. 30), badala muhfala 
nafsihi “he squandered the blood of his soul” (e.g., in Baladuri, 
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’Ansäb al-Asvaf, V, 364, 9; cf. above, p. 13,1. 12: ’aslamü muhgate 
’anfusihim) , thus also tabaddala “squander oneself" = “defy 
death" (in Sanfarah’s Lámiyat al-‘Arab, v. 44, cf. Nöldeke, Beitr. z. 
Poesie der alten Araber, p. 221; further “Antarah, no. 20, v. I) in 
analogy with /asallama (see above, p. 19); and badılun (Abu 
Kabir, no. 5, V. I = JAs. vol. 211 [1927;, pp. 26, 50), with omission 
of the self-evident object, in analogy with muslimun, etc.! 

In this connection, we quote as particularly important a verse 
in which the verb “squander” is followed by the word waghun 
“face” instead of nafsun "soul" (al-Mubarrad's Kamil, p. 67, l. 3): 
wa’abduln fil-hayga’i waghi fa innani* lahü fi siwä l-haygai gayru 
badüli “and I squander my face ? in the turmoil of the battle, while 
outside the battle I do not squander it (ie. preserve it)”. The 
special sense of waghun appears clearly from another source 
(Hamäsah, p. 62, v. 3 = Ibn Hısam, p. 837, 6): nu'arridu s-suyüfa 
"dà liagayná wugühan là tu‘arradu liktémi "We present to the 
swords, while fighting, faces which are not presented to slaps”. It 
was customary, in battle, to expose the face and the head, as 
appears, inter alta, from the following passage (Z'abar?, ILI, 1; 430, 6): 
fwalqaytu “an rast l-qinà'a walam ’akun* lWakstfahu ’ılla IPihda 


1 A synonym of bédil, used in the same peculiar sense, is mitlaf (agent 
noun of ’atlafa "squander"'). Cf. (Hudayl, no. 15, v. 2, ed. Kosegarten, p. 34): 
"abi l-hadimati nabin bil-‘azimati mitlafu l-karimati là sigtun wala wani 
"(a man) not tolerating an act of violence, left unaffected by severe trials 
(literally: causing severe trials to rebound from him), squandering the noble 
(soul), no worthless fellow, no weakling”. (As against the scholion, ib., p. 
34, ult, which interprets ai-kavimah as the female camel slaughtered by the 
hero to feed his guests. This conception seems to have been accepted by 
Nöldeke, Zur Gramm. d. class. Avab., p. 31, who translates: “einer, der..., 


das Kostbare verschwendet,...’’). The same idea is expressed in the following 
passage (Ibn Hisam, p. 89, ll. 14-46): (14) wabakhi ‘Sala kulli fayyddin... 
(15)... näbin bil-‘azgimadti (16)... madi l-‘azimati mitläfi l-karīmāti “And 
bewail cach munificent (man),... unaffected by severe trials,. .. persistent in 


his resolution and squandering his noble (soul)’’. (As against Weil’s (I, 68) 
translation of the last expression: “reich an edlen Taten’’.—The plural 
kavimai following the singular mitläf is occasioned by £wil).—For the full 
expression wafsun kavimatun cf. PAhtal, p. 246, 2): yuhinu ward’a I-hayyi 
nafsan karimalan. 

2 Lyall (JRAS, 1903, p. 783, n. 1) maintains that wagA7 in the phrase 
"abdulu waghi, as well as in aslamtu waghi (sec below), is synonymous 
with nafs? in the sense “myself” (he compares it also with Ethiopic re?es), 
thus regarding it as just another formal term expressing this pronominal 
(reflexive) concept. Lyall was overlooking the fact that wagh appears instead 
of nafs only in connection with “defiance of death (in battle)” as is shown 
also by the other passages quoted here. 
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l‘az@ini “And I threw from my head the veil, and I am not 
prepared to expose it except on a momentous occasion (ie. in 
battle)”. 

By means of the expression badala waghahü = badala nafsahü 
"sacrifice one’s life, defy death”, we understand the Qur’anic 
expression ’aslama waghaha lillähi (Surah 2, v. 106): waghahu stands 
there for aafsahü: “He abandoned his soul (his life) for the sake 
of God” (as against Horovitz, Koran. Unters., p. 54). In the verse 
(of Hakim b. "Umayyah, in lon HiSdm, p. 182, last line) : wa’uslimu 
waghi hil-’lahi wamantigi “I give away for the sake of God my life 
and my speech”, the war by means of the sword is supplemented 
by the word, which was of great importance in the heathen period 
and especially in the fighting for Muhammad; cf., e.g., the verse 
(of ‘Abdallah b. ’Unays, in [bu Hisam, p. 982, 19): wakuntu ’idä 
hamma n-nabiyu bikäfirin* sabagtu ilayhi bil-Lsani wabil-yadt 
“when the Prophet lusted (with hostile intent) for an infidel, I 
hastened to him with tongue and hand"? The isolated expression 
yuslimu waéhahü aa llahi (Surah 31, 21) is not to be regarded as 
a mere variant of the above expression with illahi, but ^4là conveys 
a special nuance, which is elucidated by.the verse quoted above 


(p. 21,1. 13); ... Rünü kaman yasvi l-haydia tagarruban wa ma- 
likin ... “Be like one who defies death, that you may come near 
to God ...’’. Whereas the latter passage states the special sense in 


full, the phrase under consideration, while completely identical in 
meaning, forms an ellipsis on a pattern frequent in, and particular 
to, Arabic (cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss d. vgl. Gramm. d. semit. 
Spr., IT, p. 385, ll. 16-21). 

AN this shows that the name of the Muslim religion expresses 
its principle. This principle is rooted in the Arab character and 
appears everywhere in early, pre-Islamic literature. This concept, 
as far as it occurs in early literature, is indubitably an end in itself: 
a man should not give himself up to the enemy but fight till death 


1 Cf. also [bu Hısam, p. 839, l. 20; Hamasah, p. 326, v. 4. 

2 See also ib., 1. 18; Hassan b. Tabit, no. 2, v. 1; Labid, ed. Brockelmann, 
no. 39, v. 67 (p. 16), etc. Comp., e.g., also (Tab. 2, 497); falà nahnu nasar- 
nahu bi’aydina wala gadalna (so to be read instead of gadalna of the text) 
‘anhu biPalsinatina “we did not protect him with our hands and did not defend 
him with our tongues' (as against the reading given in Baladuri, ’Ansab 
al Asraf, vol. V, cd Goitein, p. 205, 8: ...walä haddalna “anku ?alsinatana 
with a rather peculiar justification of the negation by the editor, id. “Annota- 


32^ 


tions"). Gädala, inf. giddl, is the typical verb to denote a wordy battle. 
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(compare: gätala hatta qutila “he fought until he was killed’’)—this 
is the human ideal in the original Arab conception. It is almost a 
disgrace to die a natural death. The Islamic concept differs from the 
early Arab essentially secular concept only in that the supreme ideal, 
to which the fight is consecrated, is God. I consider it an important 
question, which it is yet difficult to answer conclusively, whether 
this concept, in its new form, is pre-eminently concerned with the 
religious ideal (Allah) or whether the original ideal, the fight until 
death as an end in itself, remains the more important aspect, or in 
other words, which is essential and which accessory. It would seem 
to me that for a certain period the basic element, defiance of death 
as an end in itself, remains the chief aspect even in early Islam. 
The actually religious aspiration was subordinate to this primary 
impulse. The characteristic term "islam = ‘‘self-sacrifice, defiance 
of death", as shown below (p. 27 ff. and p. 32 ff.), is closely con- 
nected with other early Islamic concepts. 

We refer to a few additional passages which testify to the close 
relationship between the term "/s/ám on the one hand, and the terms 
gihäd, harb, gitäl “warlike activity", on the other hand. Many of 
these passages include the phrase f? /-’zsldm1. We quote the following 
line from an elegy by Hassan b. Täbit (in Ibn Hisàm, Sirah, p. 629, 
14): wakana fi l-’islami dà tudra’in yakfika fagda I-ga‘idi l-hādili 
"He was in "Zsíam' a man of enormous defensive power and served 
you instead of the shirker and deserter’’. If this line already by 
itself suggests for ?islàm a meaning such as “fight” (= £iAhàd), this 
identification becomes a certainty by comparison with the following 
very similar line by ‘Abbds b. Mirdäs (v5:d., p. 881, 18), where we 
find the word harb instead of «islam: wagad kuntu ft l-harbi datudra’- 
in. Moreover we should pay attention to the following passage 
(al-Baläduri, ’Ansab al~asvaf, vol. 4B, Jerusalem 1938, p. 114, 12): 
fagala (l-Ahnafu): Ya ma'Sara L2 Azdi wa-Rabi‘ata ^"mnakum 
thwanuna fi Islam waSsurakä’unä fi s-sthrt wagivanuna fi d-dàri 
wayadund ‘ala l-‘adiwi. The passage itself suggests for ’ihwäanund 
Ji PP Islam a meaning like "our brothers in the holy war” (or: “our 
companions in arms’’). This meaning is indeed confirmed by the 
following variant of the passage (tbid., p. 99, 15): fagala (I>A hnafu) 
lahum: Ya ma“Sara l-Azdi ’antım £anunàa fi d-dàri wa thwanunad 
fil-qitalt ... This pregnant use of the expression akhu fi I-’Islami 
appears again with striking clarity in the passage (Ibn HiSäm, 
276, 7 fr. b.) quoted by us below p. 42. The same correspondence 
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between "sid; and an expression for “war” as observed in the 
afore-mentioned passages (from al-Balàduri's ’Ansab) appears also 
in connection with the oath of allegiance sworn to the Prophet. 
One reference to this oath reads: nahnu lladina bayaü Muham- 
madan ‘ala l2islàmi ma bagind ’abadan "We are those who have 
sworn allegiance to Muhammad for al-’isiam, as long as we shall 
exist, for ever" (Buhari, Sahih, ed. Krehl, vol. 3, p. 94, 2). In another 
reference (more accurately, in a version of the same tradition, ibtd., 
p. 93,-2), the oath is referred to in the following terms: naknu 
lladina baya'a Muhammadan ‘ala l-gihadi ... It cannot be doubted 
that ‘ala l-’isldmi is identical in this use with ‘ala L-fihadi. — We 
mention also the following expression (in Ya‘qtibi’s Tarih, ed. 
Houtsma, Il, 188, 13): ... walkana] a zamahum ganan fi I slàma. 
In view of the afore-mentioned phrases and since ganda’ is a specific 
term for “(a high degree of) performance tn battle”, also here the 
expression fr l-’¢sldmi should be interpreted in the sense of fi 
I-gihädı. 

The philological inquiry into the meaning of ’aslama and *tslam 
opens up a broader issue: whether Islam, as a religious-social system, 
originates from Muhammad. I consider that the sources adduced 
by me above and particularly a verse to be quoted in the following 
are calculated to throw a fuller light on this issue. 

We know that Muhammad describes individual persons, viz. the 
Israelitic patriarchs, as "Muslims". Knowledge of these persons 
came to him (and his Arab contemporaries or even to their ancestors) 
from outside, through accounts from Jews and Christians. This does 
not presuppose, however, that Muhammad had a distinct notion 
of the existence of a religious system called Islam. Also the usual, 
post-Qur’änic Muslim tradition calls Muhammad the founder of the 
system known as Islam, and so do modern scholars. On the other 
hand, we know that Muhammad adopted the earlier, “un-Islamic” 
form of worship which centred upon the ancient sanctuary at Mecca 
(al-Ka‘bah) and the pilgrimage (al-hagg) to it. Welhausen (Reste 
arabischen Heidentums?, p. 65; Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz, 
p. 13) and Lammens (MFOB XI, 1926, p. 80) regard this as a 
clever political move to invest the new religion with a definite 
national character. We know, however, that the monotheistic trend 
was developed in no small measure before Muhammad (see Sprenger, 
Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, Y, p. 71). Wellhausen 
(Reste, p. 217) regards it as a native Arab development; Buhl 
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(Mohammed, p. 94) relates it mainly to Jewish-Christian influence. 
A concrete expression of this trend is the term hantf. But Tor 
Andrae (Die Entstehung des Islam und das Christentum, p. 40) 
stresses particularly that the latter must not be regarded as a "sect"; 
in his opinion, it was nothing but a monotheistic tendency. Besides, 
it should be borne in mind that the exact meaning of kanif has 
never been definitely established. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that as early as 1869, 
Sprenger (in his mentioned work, I, pp. 71/2) expressed the view 
that Islam, as a supreme religious principle, or even as a sect, 
existed already before Muhammad. He points to certain traditions 
which, though not originating in a very early period, would warrant 
this assumption. I intend to confirm and corroborate his view by 
a passage from a poem of one of the Prophet's companions. A verse 
of this poem refers explicitly to a religious sect or system called 
Islam, which existed before Muhammad and was "reformed'', and 
thus not founded, by him. *Abbàs b. Mirdàs (cf. above, p. 2), a com- 
panion of Muhammad, in a poem (transmitted in ’Aganz, vol. 13, p. 
66) on his joining the Prophet, declares: /a'amriya "inni I-yawma t 
-agalu gahidan* Damädan livabbi |-‘Glamina muSärika “Upon my 
life, I am beginning today to combat (the god) Damäd by joining 
the Master of the Universe". In this poem, we find the following 
verse: talafa ‘ura l-ıslami basda nfisamihä* fa’ahkamaha hatta 
’agäma I-manäsikä "He (i.c. Muhammad) repaired (i.e. reformed) 
the handles (i.e. mainstays) of Islam after they had been broken 
and strengthened them until he had established the sacrificial rites". 
Muhammad appears here, in the naive conception of one of his 
prominent followers, as à renovator of a religious system called 
Islam, a svstem which had existed for a long time and was intimately 
associated with the cult of the sanctuary of Mecca. 


C. ’Iman 
Muhammad's religion rests on two great principles, a) *¢sldém and 
b) män in the sense of "faith" (mana, mu’min). According to 
J. Horovitz (Koran. Unters., p. 55) the meaning of Hebrew he’tmin 
or Ethiopic amma (< 'amina) was transferred to Arabic 'amana 
(ath form of the verb), which in his opinion could not primarily 
convey this notion. He declares: “Dass ’?imana im Arabischen nicht 


1 This, and not ya:uma (as in the text), is the correct reading. 
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ursprünglich die Bedeutung "glauben" gehabt haben kann, bedarf 
keines Beweises." Ahrens (Muhammed als Religtonsstifter, 1935, 
p. iir) endorses this opinion. We must examine the semantic 
content of 'dmana in Muhammad's language and ask whether the 
meaning "faith" may not, after all, be the result of organic 
development. 

O. Pautz (Mohammeds Lehre von der Offenbarung, p. 153) quotes 
the definition of ’imäan of Baydäwi’s Qur'an commentary (vol. II, 
p. 276, 1. 23): ai? tmàünu tasdiqun maʻa tiqatin watunvaninate qalbin, 
which he translates: "ein Fürwahrhalten mit Vertrauen und Ruhe 
eines Herzens”. He finds that with regard to the first two elements 
of this definition, tasdig and gigah, 'amana c. bi corresponds to, 
O.T. he’min be and N.T. motets twi, more rarely eis tive. 
Thus, these two concepts represent the two elements, which, 
according to the usual definition, constitute the notion of "faith" 
in the biblical religions, viz. Judaism and Christianity: “belief” = 
tasdig, “trust” = tigah. In grammatical respect, these terms require 
a complement: belief in God (tasdig), trust in Him (figah, watiga 
bi or tawakkala *alà). As against this, the third term fum’aninat qalb 
"sense of security”, "assurrance" (= Hebrew hasget or bétah, see 
Isaiah X. XX, 15 and XXXII, 17) requires no complement. I quote 
the verse of the ancient poet Abū Hirāš (n° 2, v. 5, Hell, Neue 
Hudathten-Diwane, p. 53): faqad ’aminünt watma'annat qulübuhum 
* walam yalamüt kulla lladi kana daft “They felt secure from me, 
and their minds were at rest (trusting — assured), and they did not 
know what was in my heart", ie. "they were not afraid of any 
danger"; ’amına, the first form of the verbal root ’mn, has a 
complement essentially different from that introduced by bt, which 
follows the above mentioned ’amana in the combined sense of 
“belief” and “trust” (see above). ’ Amina and itma’anna also appear 
together in the Qur’än (Surah 16, v. 113): wadaraba llàhu matalan 
garyatan känat ’ämınalan mutma’innatan ya'tihà rizquha vagadan 
min kulli makanin. 

Amina is the basic stem (the first form) of "àmana (the fourth 
form) “believe”. It should be noted that in the Qur’an, also ’amana 
(the fourth form) often appears together with zima’anna I-galbu 
(= tma’anna n-nafsu), and this expression, which originally 
requires no complement at all, sometimes takes the complement 
introduced by bt, characteristic of ’amana in the sense of "belief" 
and “trust”, e.g. (Surah 13, v. 28): alladina ’amanü walatma’ınnu 
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guiubuhum bidikri Hahi— /alà bidikri lahe tatmarınna I-qulübu 
“ (those) who feel secure (the ‘believers’) and whose minds are set 
at ease by remembrance of God—truly, by remembrance of God 
minds are set at ease", or (Surah 16, v. 108): ... illa man ’ukriha 
wagalbuhi mutma’innun bil-"mäni ... Without di, the expression 
appears in the following verse (Surah 59, v. 28): ya ’ayyuhä n-nafsu 
l-mutmainnatu “O quiet (confident). soul’ (so also Surah 4, v. 104, 
in the ordinary, secular sense of "confidence in the face of the 
enemy"). It is obvious that while in ’ämana bi, in its ordinary use 
(in the above mentioned senses), bz (with its noun) denotes an 
abstract relation and is a direct and necessary complement of the 
verb (“to believe in", “to trust somebody"), brt after t¢ma’anna 
introduces an adverbial, non-necessary complement, and retains a 
concrete sense. “Belief” (aman, see above, p. 27, l. 15) or “the 
thought of God" (dikru llahz, see above)—the latter concept being 
identical with the former—gives a man a feeling of security: 
timi näanu I-galbı (= Hebrew hasget ubetah). The direct, necessary 
connection between *@mana and bi developed from the non- 
necessary (adverbial) connection present in t#ma@anna bi in the 
above mentioned cases (compare Hebrew bofz9h in cases like 
[Judges 18, 7]: ... Saget ubotz*h ... against [Psalm 52, Io]: ... 
batahtt behesed ’elöhtm). This transition is most clearly apparent 
in the Ethiopic verb ’amna (basic stem), which has both the 
primary (absolute) sense “to be sure and calm"—compare Arabic 
’amina—and the sense “to believe in, credere" (in both the religious 
and the secular sense). 

We thus assume that the original meaning of the fourth form 
^ümana (= itma’anna I-galbu), Hebrew he’tmin, is identical with 
that of the first form ’amina “be (or: feel) secure (from danger)", 
and is preserved also in the Qur’dn. This secular meaning is found 
even after the early Islamic period, cf. the verse of Garir (Nag@id, 
ed. Bevan, p. 988, 6): ida kana ?amnun kana qalbuka mu’minan 
* warin kana hawfun kunta "ahkama da^ idi. 

We should also mention the attributes of God in the Qur’än 
(Surah 89, v. 23) which are derived from the same root and form: 
al-mu minu l-muhayminu. The latter word is known to originate 
in Aramaic mehayman, m*haym?nà 1 "faithful" (= al-ma’mün = al- 
mw taman = al-’amin). The first epithet al-mu’minu expresses here 


1 The form with final ?aZf, which was likely to appear to Arabs as an 
accusative, could easily give rise to the Arabic form with 2 (for Sea). 
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a transitive concept: “he who gives confidence". This causative use 
of ’amana and mu’minun (cf. also Näbigah, v9 5, v. 38; Zuhayr, n° 3, 
v. 13) is easily understood and is to be derived from the first form 
by ordinary grammatical rules, “God gives security and protection 
to man, and man trusts (believes in) God and is not afraid". 
Here we ought to mention that the ’imäan (“faith’’) of the early 
Muslims did not relate solely to God but also to his prophet (see, 
e.g., Surah 56, v. 28). The meaning of this "faith" appears most 
clearly from the following passage concerning the conversion to 
Islam of the poct Ka‘b b. Zuhayr (Ibn Qutaybah, Kit. as-Si¥ 
wa$-Su'ardà^, p. 98, 1. ríf): fagala ya rasüla llahi hada ragulun 
ga’a yubäayiura “alä i-dslámas fabasata n-nabiyu yadahü fahasara 
Ka'bun ‘an waghihi wagäla hada magamu 1-@idi bika ya vasüla 
Hahi ’ana Kabu bnu Zuhayrin ... wa’rahabbati l-muhagiratu ^an 
yuslima wayu’minaha n-nabiyu ... fa’amanahi ““... and he said: 
O messenger of God, a man has come to pay you homage in 
respect of the Islam. And the Prophet stretched out his hand, Ka‘b 
uncovered his face and said: “Here stands one who seeks shelter with 


you, the messenger of God; I am Ka‘b b. Zuhayr’ ... And the 
‘emigrants’ wished that he embrace Islam and that the Prophet 
afford him security, and he afforded him security ..." (cf, eg., 


also Ibn Hısam, p. 826, l. rff. and 1. 5). This was typical of the 
Prophet's role as conceived. by his followers, as is clearly apparent 
from a verse by Hassan b. Täbit (ap. Ibn Hisam, p. 884, l. 20 = 
Diwan ed. Hirschfeld, n° 131, v. 4): wate rasüla llāhi faqul va 
hayra mwtamanin * lilmu’minina ida mà “uddıda l-bašaru “Come 
to the Prophet and say: 'O you whom the mu’minän (the ‘faithful’) 
trust most of all men’ ”, And so we see that in a poem by an infidel 
(Ka'b b. Zuhayr before his conversion; Jón HıSam, p. 888, l. 3), 
Muhammad is called al-ma’mün “the trusted one" ; this epithet has 
become a regular cognomen. Thus both God and the Prophet afford 
security to their mu’minün, to those who seek shelter with them, 
i.e., feel secure under their protection. I would still quote a. verse 
by Hudbah b. Hasram (al-Mubarrad, Kamut, p. 767,1. 14) in which 
the words ‘@’id bika and mu’min (in its intransitive sense) appear 
next to each other: ’ada L‘arSi inni ‘@idun bika mu’minun ... 
“Thou that sittest on the throne (= God), I take shelter with Thee 
and feel secure in Thy protection ..." 

The security that Ka*b b. Zuhayr seeks with the Prophet is the 
natural (secular) security customary in early Arab society, the 
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security afforded by a powerful man (in the military sense) to a 
man who obeys and “recognises” him (i.e. ’imän in the sense of 
tasdig "acknowledge as true", cf. above, p. 27, 23); attention 
should be paid to the secular custom of muba@ya‘ah "homage" 
which was observed on this occasion. Thus also the security afforded 
by God means originally safety from the dangers which beset man 
throughout his life, i.e. the dangers of fate (al-maniyah), which, 
according to carly Arab conception, lurk everywhere and at all 
times, especially during warlike expeditions and predatory raids in 
which a true Arab, and particularly an early Muslim, was constantly 
engaged. God protects (mu’min) man, gives him security ('amán), 
and the man whom God protects is “sure” of God, mu’man (passive: 
"secured"); he feels secure at the thought of God (ma’min bihi). 
There are of course instances of ?àmana in the passive, cf. (Ion 
Hisdm, p. 621,1. 17): wakdnat qibàban "minat qabla mà tara * ’idä 
vümahàá gawmun ^ubihü wa’uhnigü "and (our dwellings) were tents 
which are protected. At all times, people who coveted them were 
annihilated or worried”. Or (Farazdag, ed. Boucher, p. 213, 1. 6): 
va mina ila danbahü kullu h@ifi “... and protection is given— 
except from his own sin—to everyone who is afraid". The designa- 
tion for a man who is protected and therefore feels secure, had thus 
originally been the passive form mu’man (with "ümina, ywmanu 
as the corresponding finite forms). As regards the fact that we find 
this function performed by the active, i.e., the form primarily 
signifying “to afford security", we can adduce a parallel from 
Ethiopic (Ge‘ez): Here, as already mentioned above (p. 28), the 
first form ’amna (<’amina) means “to feel secure"; and it is 
interesting that the same, primarily intransitive verb is also used 
transitively (see Dillmann, Lex. Aeth., col. 753, sub 5): "securitatem 
promittere — fidem dare alicui (c. Accus. pers)” (= ’amana 
julanan). This semantic development is completely parallel to the 
inverse development of ’imana (fulänan) in the sense "to offer 
security" to ’ämana = “feel secure" (cf. Engl. "assurance"). The 
relationship between the offer of security and the feeling of security 
resulting from it is a reciprocal one, and so we see that the term 
'amán or ’amänah comprises both "security" ("freedom from fear") 
and “promise of security, protection”; ’amdn or ’amänah is a 
mutual relationship, cf. the verse of Qays b. al-Hatim (no. 22, v. 1): 
Ya ‘Amru "in nusdi l’amdnata baynana fa’ana iladi ^n huntaha 
var aha “O ‘Amr, if we make a compact of allegiance, then I am the 
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one who, if you break it, will keep it" (this is the correct reading, 
as against Zusdi of the text and Kowalski’s translation, p. 77). 
Compare also the term £r, which denotes not only the man who 
is under the protection of another but also the protector; the same 
goes for the synonymous term mawiä, etc. 

A tremendous problem of the primitive Arab before and at the 
time of Muhammad was, as already mentioned, the question of 
protection against Fate (al-maniyah, or ad-dahr "the time", etc.), 
including the fear of death as a result of hostile attack, or any other 
warlike action. This was a very grave problem, since the terror of 
Fate, i.e. of death, conflicted sharply with the Arab occupations 
par excellence, described above (p. 30), viz. roving and 
marauding. Under these circumstances, the ideal man was he who 
disregarded danger and practised these noble pursuits with complete 
assurance (imdn). This is expressed in verses by Ka*b b. Malik 
(see above, p. 21, l. 20) in wich the Prophet calls his men to defy 
death in battle for his and his religion's sake: “And the Prophet 
said, when they appearcd before us: Cast off the terror of Fate 
and be eager (to attack the enemy). And be like one who defies 
death, so that you may come nearer to a King by whom men live 
and to whom they return”. 

Such ideal men, scorning the dangers of Fate, steadfastly facing 
any peril, are towers of reliance to other men, who thus themselves 
acquire full assurance and become mu’minün, mutma’innü I-galbi 
"secure", “confident” (the perfect embodiment of this ideal, to 
the men of the early Islamic period, was the Prophet, see above 
p. 30). To this relates the verse of Zuhayr—trom his Mu‘allagah 
—given in the editions of Arnold (v. 53) and Ahlwardt (Diwan, 
no. I6, v. 56) and in al-‘Alam’s commentary (Landberg, Primeurs 
arabes, p. 53) in the form: ... waman yufdi galbuhü ‘ila mutma’ınni 
I-birri la yalagamgamu and accordingly translated by Nöldeke (in 
his Fünf Mo*allagát, Yl. p. 19): "... wessen Herz sich auf den 
sicheren Boden der Pietát begibt, braucht nicht zu schwanken’. 
There is no doubt that the reading transmitted in manuscripts, 
ai-galb: (instead of al-birri), is the only correct one and that the 
correct interpretation is: “He whose heart (= confidence) is given 
to a man whose heart is quiet and confident, need not tremble’; 
cf. ‘Algamah, no. 2, v. 23a: waania mrwun ‘afdat ilayka 
’amändtt. 
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D. Ad-Dunya wal-Bu‘d>ad-Dunya wal- Ahirah 
(ad-Dunya wad-Din) 

Islam in its religious sense, which is, as we have seen, ''defiance 
of death in battle, self-sacrifice, for the sake of Allah’’, is based on 
a deep-rooted longing of the early, pre-Islamic Arab to die heroic- 
ally for what seemed to him exalted aims. Against a similar back- 
ground I view the development of the religious concepts “this world" 
and "the other world’, which are known to be of tremendous 
importance in Islamic religion. 

A clear expression of the original idea I find in the verse of the 
pagan poet Tarafah (ed. Ahlwardt, no. 3, v. 6; p. 54): nubala?u 
s-sa*yé min ğurtümatin * tatruku d-dunya watanmi lil-baʻad “(They 
are) men of noble striving, (sprung) from a stem that leaves the 
near-by region and grows forth into the distance". This verse 
expresses strikingly the essential life-aim of the early Arab noble- 
man. Ad-dunya (or al-’adnä) means originally “what is near”, in 
the geographical sense, in contrast to geographical distance, a/-bu*d, 
or al-ba‘ad The two geographical terms, as combined in the above 
passage, reflect the life-aim and longing of the pre-Islamic Arab, 
the impulses which manifested themselves with tremendous 
intensity in the conquering and marauding expeditions of early 
Islam. 

Staying at home, in the neighbourhood, is considered a dull, 
inferior sort of life, devoid of all noble purpose. In contrast hereto 
there is the roving spirit, the habit of wandering, indissolubly 
connected with conquering and marauding campaigns (al-gazawäl). 
This is an adventurous existence, full of hardship and privations, 
which brings out that characteristic, cherished quality of the Arab, 
sabr, fortitude in the face of enemy attack and physical suffering. 

The choice of the term amm: in the above quoted passage, 
characterizes this roving as a dynamic impulse actuated by noble 
ambition. To the same impulse relates an epithet frequently 
bestowed on the Arab hero: ba‘id al-himmah (also bad al-mada, 
or the like). The word /umah itself signifies "noble ambition", and 


1 The two terms appear together, e.g., also in the following line (Nàbigah 
ad-Dubyäni, ed. Ahlwardt, no. 5, 20; p. 7): ...inna lahü fadlan fil-adnä 
wafil-ba*adi. Al-adnä is synonymous with ad-dunya (also in the religious 
sense, see Quran 7, 168). The phrase fil-’adna wafil-ba‘adı in this line 
represents an expression of the type called per merismum: “wherever he 
may be". Cf. also *Abid b. al-’Abras (ed. Lyall) no. 14, 5 (p. 46). 
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the adjective bad expresses the particularly high degree of this 
ambition. There is no doubt, however, that the primary meaning of 
this latter word is “far” in the local sense, and this sense remained 
alive throughout the early period: "a man whose aspiration is 
directed towards distant regions” is, according to the Arab con- 
ception, synonymous with “a man actuated by noble ambitions" in 
the full sense of the term. Compare, e.g., a$-Sanfarah (Lämiyah, 
v. 51, in De Sacy, Chrest.?, IL, 140): wa’a‘damu ’ahyänan wa’agnä 
wannamà* yandlu l-gind dü L-bu*dati I-mutabaddilu “sometimes 
I am poor, sometimes I am rich, but he attains riches who strives 
for distant regions and stakes his life." Da I-bu‘dah is he who aspires 
both to exalted aims and to far distant regions. The starting-point 
of the semantic development is, of course, geographical distance 
(and nearness); but implied from the very outset is the abstract 
moral aspiration, which very often becomes the principal element. 
And this development may go even further: the concrete aspect 
may become insignificant to the point of complete obliteration. 
A striking case in point is the semantic development of the word 
daniy ‘near’ with its elative form ’adnä. There is no doubt that 
this nominal form is derived from the root dnw “to be near”; but 
both forms also convey the meaning “low” in the moral sense 
(= ''vile"); this sense is especially present in the adjective danty, 
while 'adnà tends to be used exclusively in the original, local sense 
(without, as a rule, expressing the grammatical modification of 
elative). 

The powerful urge which impels the primitive Arab to leave his 
home, his neighbourhood, and to transverse vast spaces, finds a 
striking expression in a verse in which, as usual in Arab poetry, 
the human emotion is transferred to an animal, in this case the 
wild donkey—unless the passage is based on actual observation of 
animal life (Diwan ai A Šā Maymün, no. 2x, v. 19, p. 118): falam 
yarda bil-qurbi hatta yaküna* wisddan hlahyayhi ?akfaluha “he 
does not content himself with the vicinity (and does not rest) until 
the buttocks of the she-asses (running ahead of him) become a 
pillow for his cheeks"'.! 

The passion for wandering appears most clearly in a verse by 
the ancient (heathen) poet Tarafah (no. 3, 6; see above, p. 32,1. 12). 
It is not merely an individual psychological feature, peculiar to 


1 Cf. Ibn Hisam, p. 612, 1. 5, etc. 
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each single Arab, but a general trait of social significance. It is 
orientated by an ideal which finds its embodiment in the person 
of Muhammad and is incorporated in his prophetic message. In 
my opinion, Tarafah’s line must be read in conjunction with the 
verse in which one of the Prophet’s companions (according to the 
accepted view, Suqaym al-‘Absi) demands the people's recognition 
of Muhammad (Ibn Hisam, p. 656, 1. 12): fadinü lahat bil-haqqi 
tagsum umurukum * walasmi mina d-dunya ilā kuli mu‘zami 
“submit (or: adhere) to him, as duty demands it, and your affairs 
will become great and you will rise from that which is near (or: 
from the near-by region) to everything that is momentous (i.e. 
serious, terrible)". The submission, dim, required. here—adherence 
to Muhammad—is still conceived in its original secular meaning, 
viz., as the submission to a law and a leader, as distinct from 
indiscipline, savagery, i.e. gahl. But it is from this secular meaning 
that the regular Islamic use of din in the sense of “religion” is 
to be derived.! 

In the above verse, we find the term al-mu-‘zam instead of 
al-bu*d, the natural antonym of ad-dunyd. As regards al-mu‘zam 
compare (Zuhayr, Mu‘allagah, v. 45, Diwan, ed. Ahlwardt, p. 96): 
hhayyin hiläalın ya'simu m-nàsu|a ?amra|uhwm * ida tala‘at (or: 
taragat) hdà l-layali bóimu*zami “... when the nights (i.e. the time) 
bring on something of great moment (i.e. danger)’’.” 

In connection with the expression tagsum "uwmnürukum, we quote 
(Hassan b. Tabit, no. 15, v. 4): hamalta ’amran gasiman fastabarta 
lahi "you have loaded unto yourself a momentous task and success- 
fully endured it", as well as (‘Amir b. at-Tufayl, no. 12, v. 4) 
wamani n-nàásu ’illä yat*rifüna “alayhimü * land fi £asimi l2amri ^an 
natakarrama "Who among men does not know that we stake our 
lives for their sake what time momentous (i.e. terrible) things are 
present?'3; further cf. the expression (al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, 


1 To my regret, I cannot discuss this point in detail in the present study. 
The usual hypothesis (see Nöldeke, Fünf Mo“allagat, I, 46; Horovitz, Koran. 
Unters., p. 62) that din is an Iranian loan-word, seems to me superfluous in 
view of the semantic development pointed out above (cf. also p. I, note 2; 
P. 36,2 and note ı; and p. 66). 

2 Cf. also Labid, no. 47, v. 13 (ed. Brockelmann, p. 41); ?Usamah b. 
al-Hdrit, no. 3, v. 6 (Hell, Neue Hudail. Diwane, p. 106). 

? Against Lyall's translation (p. 105): “Who among men does not know 
that we are their betters in the noble handling of great affairs ?". Takarrama 
in the sense of “defy death, stake one's life" is not infrequent in poetry, 
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p. 401,1. 4) ... gasimi ’amrin munkari “... a momentous (terrible), 
loathsome thing” (see also “Antarah, app., no. 9, v. 2, Ahlw. p. 179). 
It is clear that ’amrun gasimun denotes “a trying experience, a 
disaster, a hostile attack", and the like. It is synonymous with 
’amrun galilun, as (Tabari I, 4; 1937, 4): wa'anzala bil-kuffari 
*thda I-gala’ili "and he brought down upon the infidels one of the 
terrible things”. It should be specially noted that the same nominal 
expression occurs in conjunction with al-mu‘zam (Ibn Hısam, 
p. 175, 1. 13): aMut“imu lam ?ahdulka fi yawmi nagdatin * wala 
mu*zamin “inda l2wmüri I-gala’ili “O Mut“m, I did not desert thee 
on the day of battle, nor in the face of a terrible thing, when great 
(i.e. serious) events happened". 

Hence the verbal expression tagsum "umürukum, occurring in the 
verse by Suqaym al-‘Absi in conjunction with al-mu‘zam, does not 
mean “your affairs will become important (in a general sense)", but 
(in complete accordance with al-mu‘zam) “your affairs will involve 
great dangers". The importance of the achievements of both the 
individual and the group is measured by the amount of danger 
inherent in the experiences which they encounter, and by the 
degree of fortitude and self-sacrifice which they display in the face 
of their experiences. Muhammad is thus described here as a hero, 
an oustanding leader, confronting his people with situations of 
extreme peril but also of great promise—promise of wealth, on the 
one hand, and on the other hand: eternal glory, coupled, according 
to the new doctrine, with life in the hereafter. 

The fact that the antonym of ad-dunyà is represented by al- 
mu‘zam, instead of the local expression al-bu‘d “distance”, proves 
the thoroughgoing abstraction which the entire conception had 
undergone; although the term ad-dunya has remained, there is no 
doubt that its semantic content has changed accordingly. It is 
obvious that it has become more comprehensive because there is 
no doubt that in the verse under consideration the original, concrete 
sense "neighbourhood" is preserved alongside the new, abstract 
sense ' a life characterized by security, pleasure and tranquillity” 
(a sense which is in some way related to the concepts ad-da‘ah and 
al-hafd). But it is clear that the new, abstract meaning may super- 
and the sense-development is recognisable in the following line (Baläduri, 
^"Ansáb al-’Agräaf, vol. V, ed. Goitein, 104, 17): tava l-mawta la nanhäsu (so 
we have to read instead of yunhdsu of the text) ‘anhu takarrumäa “you see 


that we do not shrink from death in that we ‘honour ourselves’ (i.e.: ‘fight 
in disregard of death’)”. Cf. above p. 11, n. 1. 
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sede completely the original sense, as it does in the verse (Asma“Tyät, 
ed. Ahlw., no. 2, vv. 31-32; p. 7): (31) la yahfıdu l-harbu lid-dunya 
dä sta‘avat wala tabühu ’ida kunna lahà Suhubä (32) hatta nasudda 
l’asärä ... “(with us, war does not give way to ad-dunya (a 
peaceful, smug existence, a life of pleasure) and does not become 
extinguished—so long as we are its torches— until the enemies have 
been captured ...". The word al-harb in this passage is extremely 
similar in meaning to al-mu‘zam in the preceding quotation, and 
it is clear that the notion expressed by these two terms is implied 
in the concrete meaning of al-bu‘d: “distant regions”. In all the 
above cases, ad-dunyá still expresses a secular concept, and its 
abstract sense can easily be derived from its concrete meaning. This 
shows clearly that—contrary to the accepted view (see, e.g., Tor 
Andrae, Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum, p. 87)—the 
usual meaning of ad-dunyd: “a life of (wordly) pleasure’’—as 
opposed to ad-din “a religious life" ! is not derived from “the life 
of this world" (as opposed to alahirah “the world to come"), but 
precedes this Islamic religious concept. It is in this sense (a life of 
pleasure) that I understand the word in Imra’al-Qays’ verse (No. 63, 
v. I3): tamatta: mina d-dunya fa innaka fanin* mina n-nasawätı 
wan-nisä”t I-hisäni. Nöldeke (Fünf Mo“allagät, 1, p. 32) regards 
ad-dunyä here as the opposite of al-'ahirah and tries to deduce 
herefrom the Islamic origin of the verse. But the whole idea ex- 
pressed in this verse is decidedly pagan (the verb faniya here 
probably does not mean "die", but is synonymous with karıma, 
cf. e.g. al-Hutay'ah, no. 22, v. 22; Näbigah, append. 54, 2. Ahlw. 
p. 176). 

in the verse quoted above, p. 34, l. 9, which speaks of the war 
for Islam and its prophet, the original secular spirit is preserved 
integrally. But at the same time, this verse foreshadows the 
development of the Islamic-religious meaning of ad-dunya wal- 
’ihirah from the earlier secular notion. The transition from the 
secular to the religious sense, though subtle, is nevertheless distinctly 
perceptible. To the above verse I would add the sequel of the story 
of ‘Abdallah b. Rawähah’s death, the beginning of which we have 


1 I consider it possible that the dual concept ad-dunyä wad-din developed 
already in the pre-Muhammadan epoch. Din is an ancient concept (see above, 
p. 34) and combined already at an early period a secular and a religious 
aspect. It contained from the outset the idea of a struggle for certain exalted 
aims. 
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already quoted (see p. 17, 1. 31): tumma nazala falamma nazala 
’atähu bnu ‘ammin lahü bitazmin min lahmin fagala Sudda biha 
sulbaka fa’innaka qad lagita ’ayyamaka hadthi ma lagıta fa’ahadahü 
min yadtht fantahasa minhu nahsatan tumma samita I-hatmata fi 
nähiyatı n-nası fagäla wa’anta fid-dunva tumma ’algahu min yadıhi 
wa’ahada sayfahü fatagaddama fagätala hatta qutila ... “... and 
then he alighted (from his horse), and when he alighted, there came 
to him his cousin, holding out a bone with some meat on it, and 
said: ‘Fortify your back (i.e. yourself) with it, after having endured, 
in this life of yours, what you have endured’. And he took it from 
his hand and bit off a piece. Then he heard the battle-noise from 
the side of the people and said (to himself): ‘And you are in ad- 
dunyé?!’; and he threw it away, and gripped his sword, and 
advanced and fought until he was killed". G. Weil (in his translation 
of Ibn Hisàm's Biography of the Prophet, vol. 2, p. 184) translates: 
"Und du bist mit dieser Welt beschäftigt ?". He thus interprets the 
term ad-dunya already in its purely religious sense. As against this, 
it would seem to me that it still denotes here the opposite of "war" 
or “defiance of death in battle" (asin the verse quoted above, p. 34, 
l. 9), i.e., a secular concept: “And you are smug and complacent ?”. 
But the fight in this case is a holy war, a war for Islam; he who 
stakes and loses his life in this fight will win Paradise. Thus the 
secular concept ad-dunyä, the opposite of "fight", could easily 
develop into the religious concept "this world", as opposed to “the 
world to come”. It would thus appear to me, that the word al- 
’ahirah replaced the secular concepts al-bu‘d, al-mu‘zam, al-harb, etc., 
just as the abstract concepts al-mu‘zam and al-harb superseded the 
concrete notion al-bu‘d, as antonyms of the term ad-dunya (which 
itself did not change). This change is to be regarded as the result of 
an organic logical development of the primary conception. The war 
for Muhammad and Islam led the Muslim to distant regions. This 
was in accordance with primitive Arab instincts as reflected in the 
above-mentioned secular concepts. Those engaged in roving and 
fighting were in danger of losing their lives. The early Arab set 
great store by this fact: “Distance” = “war” leads man to heroic 
death. Heroic death in the gihäd (= *eslam = din) leads to al- 
'ahirah "the end, the world to come" (= gannah "Paradise ). Thus 
the term ad-dunyd is given a new opposite: al-’dhirah (or: ad-din). 
The word ad-dunyä itself, besides its earlier meaning “a life of 
security and pleasure" (which is a hfe far removed from the stern 
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battles for Islam), assumes the additional sense “the life of this 
world" (as opposed to “the life of the world to come").! 


In the preceding study, along with a philological examination of 
early Arabic sources, we have touched upon some essential features of 
the primitive human soul. We have seen the powerful, spontaneous 
urge to roam to unknown distances (al-bu‘d), an attempt involving 
fighting and danger (al-’islam “self-sacrifice, heroism”). We have 
also seen the requisite accompaniment: a feeling of security (al- 
"màn, timendn al-galb), both in a physical sense and as regards 
spiritual survival after death, and as an outcome of this develop- 
ment, we find the desire to shelter in the protection of a supreme 
spiritual being, the Deity. Though I have repeatedly stressed the 
close connection between material, economic factors and the 
fundamental impulses of fighting and roving, I do not mean to say 
—and I even doubt—that these psychological impulses were 
produced by material stimuli. It should be noted that precisely 
the concept ad-dunya “the near-by region’’ had since the earliest 
days stood for the material aspect of life; and on the other hand 
it seems that the instinct of wandering—corresponding exactly to 
the nomadic habit of the Arab tribes—and its accompanying 
impulses are inherent in the human soul. Indeed, it may be that 
this psychological-spiritual urge in man is essentially and basically 
a primitive instinct. 


1 The conceptual context in which the Arabic term for “the world to 
come", i.c. al--&hivah, is rooted, represents a special problem. Considering 
that al-’ähirah means not only the “beyond” which envelops man immediately 
after death but also the period of the last judgment, the final stage in the 
world’s existence (comp. Hebrew ’ahtrit hayy@mim), one may recall in this 
connection Old Arabic expressions such as °ahiru d-dahri, ’ahiru l-’ayyami, 
which are frequent in ancient, including pre-Islamic, poetry: “the end of 
time’’.—In the published Hebrew text we subsequently replaced the fore- 
going interpretation of al-’ahırah by the following, which we would give 
here by way of addition: Considering that as a fuller form of al--ahivah we 
find the phrase ad-där al-’ahirah “the last abode” (as opposed to al-hayah ad- 
dunyä), we may refer to the expression bay! “house”? for "grave"; this 
latter has been explained by me (Tarbiz, vol. 17/1945, p. 64)—in connection 
with certain specifically Arabic modes of expression for “die”, “fall in 
battle", “be buried” ((fawa, halla, ?aqüma, etc.)—as “fixed abode of the 
nomad (Beduin), whom death transforms into a permanent settler (non- 
nomad) (mugtm) for all eternity”; cf. below p. 288 ff. 


CHAPTER TWO 


HEROIC MOTIVES IN EARLY ARABIC LITERATURE* 


A. The concept of ’Amr and the Drive to Manly Activities 


The first line of the well-known poem (Ibn HiSam’s Siva, ed. 
Wüstenfeld, p. 145) in which Zaid b. ‘Amr b. Nufail renounces the 
religion of his people (gala ft firägi dini gaumiht), contains an inter- 
esting description of the relation of the early Muslims to Allah and 
the pagan gods: (I) ’arabban wähidan ’am alfa rabbin ’adinu idä 
tuqussimal-i-Iumüru (2) “azaltu l-Lata wal-*Uzzáa gami‘an kadälika 
yaf‘alu I-galdu s-sabüru (3) fala I-“Uzza ’adinu walä bnataihä wala 
sanamat bani ‘Amrin "azüru (4) wali Ganman ’adinu wakäna rabban 
lana fid-dahri idä hilmi yasiru (5) walakin ’a‘budu 7-Rahmäna 
rabbi liyagfira danbi v-rabbu I-gafüru ... A. Guillaume, in his 
recently published translation of the Siva (The life of M uhammad, 
a translation of [Ibn] Ishäg’s Sivat Rasül Allah, London 1955), 
translates: “(1) Am I to worship one lord or a thousand? If there are 
as many as you claim, (2) I renounce al-Lät and al-‘Uzza both of 
them as any strong-minded person would. (3) I will not worship al- 
*Uzzà and her two daughters, nor will I visit the images of the 
Banü ‘Amr. (4) I will not worship Hubal ! though he was our Lord 
in the days when I had little sense. (5) [But] I [will] serve my Lord 
the compassionate that the forgiving Lord may pardon my sin . . ."'.? 
Gustav Weil, in his German translation (Das Leben Mohammed's, 
nach Mohammed Ibn Ishak, Stuttgart 1864), translates: “(r) Sol 
ich an einen Herrn glauben oder an tausend Herrn? dann wäre ja 
die Herrschaft getheilt. (2) Ich habe der Lät und der Uzza entsagt, 
so handelt der Starke, der Ausdauernde ...’’. Guillaume’s transla- 
tion of the clause "dà tugussimat-1-lumuru obviously represents 
a paraphrasis of Weil's translation. However, Guillaume considers 


* Revised from the article previously published in Der Islam, vol. 33 
(1957), p. 256-279; vol. 35 (1959), p. 1-25; vol. 36 (1960), p. 1-36. 

! This, comparatively well known name appears in the text of the line 
transmitted by Ibn-al-Kalbi in his Ait. al-’asnäm (see Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidenihumes, p. 64) instead of Ibn Hisám's reading Ganm. 

2 In Ibn Hisam’s text, the line quoted by us as line; appears as line 9 within 
the whole poem consisting of r2 lines. The sense expressed by the line 
presupposes the sequence adopted by us. 
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this clause as a conditional protasis to the main clause contained 
in line 2, whereas Weil treats it as a kind of independent sentence, 
apparently reading ’:dan ("dann ...’’). In reality, the clause is an 
adverbial clause forming part of the interrogative sentence con- 
tained in line I. We translate the first-line of the poem, whose trans- 
lations by Guillaume and Weil we have printed in italics, as follows: 
“Am I to follow (or: serve) one lord or thousand lords at the time 
when the intentions (or: resolutions) [of the different groups] are 
divided (1.e., are not in agreement, but in conflict with each other) ?’” 

The conflict of intentions (or, aspirations) mentioned in the above 
passage implies a war between different groups. The war-like atmos- 
phere is also underscored by the expressions al-galdu s-sabüru, to 
which Guillaume’s translation does not do justice. 

Active intervention on behalf of a deity against another at a 
time when various hostile groups are engaged in fighting is thus 
considered as the decisive factor in judging to which deity (or 
religion) the group in question belongs. War is, in this early Arab 
conception, a primary, “matter-of-course’ activity, in which the 
gods—also the Allah of early Islam—, as well as their followers and 
worshippers are engaged.’ 

The expression (’rda) tugussimat-i-l-umiru in the above-men- 


* We should compare the line under discussion with Sura 12, 39: ?a- 
’arbäbun mulafarrıgüna hairun ’ami Udhu l-wähidu l-qahharu, and the verse 
should be interpreted in agreement with this comparison. 

2 The following passage (Ibn Hisam, 738, 8-9), ascribed to Hassan b. Tabit, 
also describing the relation to Allah and the pagan gods, shows similarity 
to the line discussed above and would lead to a similar interpretation, 
provided that we read it in the form of the text adopted by Wiistenfeld: 
(8) "amma Quraisun farinni lan -usdlimahum hatta yunibi mina |-gaivati 
liv-vasadi (9) wayatrukū I-Lata wal-*Uzzà bima'vakatin wayasgudü kulluhum 
lil-wahidi s-samadı “As for Ourais, I will never make peace with them, 
until they leave error for the right path and abandon al-Lat and al-‘Uzza 
on the battle-field (or: in battle) and all bow down to the One, the Lord.” 
According to this text of the passage, the adoption of Islam would be identical 
with (or, be based on) an abandoning of the pagan deities, al-Lat and al- 
*Uzzà,—that is, a defection to Allah—on the battle-field, i.e., in the course 
of the ordinary tribal feuds. Indeed, there is a variant reading, bima‘zilatin, 
instead of bima‘vakatin (v. Wüstenfeld, Annotations), which has been adopted 
by the editor of the Cairo edition (*Abd-al-Hamid), and apparently also 
by Weil and Guillaume in their translations. This reading (an elsewhere 
hardly found feminine, mu‘ztlal-, instead of the ordinary, quite frequently 
used masc.-form. (bi, or: fi) ma‘zil(in), see, e.g., “Antara 19, 17; Hassan b. 
Tabit, ed. Hirschfeld, 157, 14) owes its existence apparently to a tendency 
to avoid the “strangeness” of sense (from a later Islamic point of view) 
which is imparted to the line by the word bima‘vakatin. 
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tioned passage is also found in a poem by “Abbäs b. Mirdäs on the 
battle of Hunain, tbid., p. 850, 18-19: (18) wab?sa amru ’amru 
bani Qasiyin biWaggin ^id tugussimal-i-Iumüru (19) ’ada‘a ^amra- 
hum walıkulli gaumin ?amirun ... Guillaume translates: "Evil was 
the state of the B. Qasiy in Wajj when each one's affairs were 
decreed. They lost the day (and every people has a ruler ...)”. 
Weis translation runs as follows: "Schmáhlich war das Loos der 
Söhne Kasij’s im Thale Wadj, als die Loose vertheilt wurden, sie 
haben ihren Befehl verloren, während jedes Volk seinen Befehls- 
haber hat ...’’. Both translators interpret the expression tuqussimat- 
t-i umüru quite differently than they did in the previous passage. 
We would translate the passage under discussion as follows: “How 
evil was the ’amr (i.e., the determination, or: intention, or: energy) 
of the Banu Oasiy, when (zd) the ’umür (intentions) [of the different 
groups] were divided (1.e., when they fought one another). They lost 
their ’amr (their fighting spirit and determination), whilst every 
people has an ?amir (here identical with ’amr, cf. below p. 48) ...’’. 

The passage [bn Hisam, p. 145 (see above, p. 39) can be compared, 
with respect both to the expression dà tugussimat-1-luméru and 
to its thought-content in general, with a passage transmitted by 
Ya‘qubi, Historta, I, 264, which is traditionally ascribed to ‘Abid b. 
al-^Abras (by some also to Sim'àn b. Hubaira al-Asadi) and was in- 
cluded by Lyall in his edition of *Abid's Diwän (fragm. no. 16; p. 87): 
(1) ’ablig Gudäman waLahman ’in *aradia bihim wal-gaumu yanfa- 
tuhum “imun dd “alimü (2) bi’annakum fi kitäbı Hāhi thwatuna 
dà tuqussimat-t-larhamu wan-nasamu, Lyall (Translation, p. 70) 
translates as follows: “‘(1) Bear to Judhäm and to Lakhm whenas 
thou passest their way—and sooth, to all men a good it is to hear 
of the truth—(2) this word, that ye are our brothers (so stands it 
in God’s book) when portioned out were the spirits and the kinships 
of men." The exact meaning is rather: “Bring to Gudäm and to 
Lahm, when you chance to meet them, the message—and useful is 
knowledge to people—that you are our brothers in the Book of 
God (i.e., for the sake of the Book of God, that is, for the sake of 
Allah, or Islam) when kinships and men? are in discord (that is, fight 
with each other)”. 

In this passage, too, the allegiance to Allah and his book (that is, 
the Islamic creed) is brought into special relation to the intertribal 


ı For nasa» "human beings, persons”, sing. nasamat- (Hebrew nesāmā) cf. 
Hudail, ed. Kosegarten, no. 109, 1; Mubarrad’s Kämil 433, 2. 
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feuds. The passage is of special importance for the understanding of 
the two passages discussed above. It elucidates the peculiar expres- 
sion ’d(A) tugussimat-i-Iumüru in these two passages. In our last 
passage the expression al-’arhämu wan-nasamu is used, correspond- 
ing to al-’umüru in the two other passages. The expression żu- 
qussimal-i-lI-arhämu has a clear meaning: it denotes dissensions 
between groups and the fights resulting from them. The expression 
iugussimat-i-I2wmüru must have the same meaning, with the only 
difference that the abstract concept al-wmürw is used here, in 
preference to the concrete al-’arhämu wan-nasamu. 

Al-’amr, pl. al-’umär, is an important concept in early Arab and 
Islamic life (v. our above translation of the passages relevant here) 
which is discussed in detail below. It seems that in a passage which 
refers to non-Islamic (and probably pre-Islamic) conditions both the 
abstract and concrete expression appear together. We quote °A ‘Sa 
no. 5,34: fa’inna l-’ilaha habakum bihi dà giasama n-nàsu ’amran 
kubärä. We read (u)gtustma and translate: "God has given you in 
him (that is, in the exalted chief) a man who, when men are divided 
with respect to intention (that is, fight with each other), is great." 
We could think of a simpler construction to replace the tamyiz- 
accusative (uglusıma n-nasu ?^amrán) in our passage: ’ida qtusimat 
’umüru n-nast “when the intentions of men are divided". 

In the passage ‘Abid b. al-^ Abras, fragm. no. 16 (p. 87), not only 
the allegiance to Allah and his Book and the intercession on their 
behalf is related to the intertribal feuds, but brotherhood in (— for 
the sake of) God, or God's Book, or Islam, mentioned in our passage, 
is also brought in connection with this special situation. Obviously, 
it is a question of companionship in arms. This can also be concluded. 
from the following prose passage in [bn Hišām, 276, 7 fr. b.: “And 
when ‘Umar b. al-Hattab acceded to the caliphate, "Umm Gamil 
came to him on the assumption that he was his brother (ie. the 
brother of Dirär b. al-Hattàb), and after she had explained to him her 
genealogy, it turned out that he knew the story; he said to her: 
nni lastu bVahihi ’ılla fil-islims wahwa gäzin ...: 'I am only his 
brother in Islam, [that is] when he is engaged in a campaign ...'."! 
The term “brother in Allah’’and similar expressions, in general, do 
not seem to have any other meaning, and similarly the fraternization 
between ’ansar (“Helpers”) and muhagirün (“Emigrants”) in- 


1 Guillaume’s translation of the sentence (p. 726, n. 224): “I am not his 
brother except in Islam. He is now on active service” should be corrected. 
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troduced at some time by the Prophet (Ibn H:Xàm, p. 344: ta’ahhau 
f? lali “traternize in God!’’) was meant as a companionship in arms. 
This prose passages is thus in agreement with the passage from 
‘Abid discussed above. 

The idea developed above that profession of Islam finds its essen- 
tial expression in fighting for this religion within the framework of 
the usual tribal feuds, can also be derived from the following passage 
of ‘Abbas b. Mirdas (Ibn Hisam, 862,14) which is related to the 
passages cited above both in content and in form. This passage is 
characterized by the fact that the Prophet Muhammad and his din 
(usually translated as “religion”, cf., however, our remarks 
above p. 34) are mentioned besides Allah: gaumun humi 
nasarü rv-Rahmäna wattabai dina v-Rasül wWamru n-näsı 
mustagiru. Wa’amru n-nàsi mustagiru is of course identical with 
dà tuqussimat-1-l~umiéru, on the one hand, and with ’idā tu- 
qussimat-1-larhamu wan-nasamu and with dà giusima n-nasu 
’amran, also with Zuhair 14,23: mata yastagir gaumun, on the other. 
Guillaume’s translation: “They are the people who helped God 
and followed the apostle’s religion while men’s affairs were con- 
fused” can therefore hardly convey a real understanding of the 
idea contained in the passage. The translation should be: “‘at the 
time when the intentions (aspirations) of men differed’’. It must be 
understood, however, that the expression does not allude to a single 
event; rather, mens’ differences of intention which usually lead to 
fights is an ever-recurring event in Arab society, a matter of course, 
so to speak. The temporal clause in our quotation closely parallels 
in content the temporal clauses of the preceding passages; and the 
main clause that goes with it, expresses, as do the main clauses of 
the other passages, the idea of fighting for a cause and for a leader. 
Nasarü r-Rahmäna means: "they helped God in battle". It is there- 
fore probable that the coordinated phrase which follows, wattaba*á 
dina v-rasüli "they followed the ‘religion’ (din) of His envoy”, 
implies the same specific meaning. Cf. the expression ’adinu in the 
passage from Ibn Hisam, p. 145, quoted above p. 39, which 
contains the same root, and Ibn Hısam, p. 656,12, discussed 
above p. 34. 

In the following analogous passage we find only mentioned the 
Prophet. It is remarkable, besides, that the passage replaces the 
word ’amr, or ’umür, by another word. This verse by Hassan b. 
Tabit (lon HiSam, p. 937,12) reads: ’akrim bigaumin rasülu llāhi 
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Si‘atuhum ida tafawatat-1-l-ahwau was-Sıyau (= Diwan Hassan 
no. 23,20, with tafarragat instead of tafawatat). Guillaume translates: 
“How noble the people who have God’s apostle with them when 
sects and parties differ". Weil’s translation reads as follows: “Ehr- 
würdig ist ein Volk, das dem Gesandten folgt, wenn andere Schaaren 
in ihren Leidenschaften auseinandergehen.” We, however, interpret: 
“How noble is a people whose ally (or: helper, or: partisan) is God's 
envoy, at the time when the intentions are divided and [men are 
split into] groups", that is, at the time when men, by their various 
intentions and aspirations, are split into different alliances ($iya‘) 
and are at war with each other. 

’Ahwä’, plural of hawa(n), which usually means “love, inclina- 
tion”, or “passion”, and which appears in the above quoted passage 
(Ibn Hisém, 937,12) instead of the usual expression ’umär, cannot 
simply mean “passions” here, in accordance with the usual meaning 
of hawa(n), but must express an idea which is defined by the words 
"intentions, aspirations, purposes” used by us already in connection 
with ’umür (amr). 

The same idea is expressed by akwa’ in a similar, although non- 
Islamic, context in the following passage (Hamäsa, p. 154, v. 2): 
’afigü Bani Haznin wa’ahwa’una matan wa^arhàmunà mausülatun 
lam y(?)ugaddabi “Wake up, o Banü Hazn, as long as our (that is, 
yours and our) aspirations coincide and as long as our blood- 
relationship remains intact." >Ahwda does not mean here "love" of 
relatives, as Rückert understands it (Die Volkslieder der Araber, 1, 
p. 95, no. 94): "Besinnt Euch ... weil zwischen uns noch besteht 
die Lieb ...’’, but the aspirations or intentions which the tribes 
have with respect to the actions planned by them. 

This special meaning of hawan and its plural ^a/rea? is also clearly 
discernible in the following prose passage (Naqgà" £d, p. 67, 9-10): 
... "arsalta gasan muhtalifa l ahw’ wan katurü ilā gaumin “inda 
nisa’rıhım wa’amwähhrm yaduhum wähidatun wahawähum wàhidun 
yugatiluna fayasdugüna fazanni ^an saufa yazfarüna bifaisika ... 
“©... You have sent troops who, although large in number, have 
conflicting intentions (or: purposes) to (ie., against) people who 
are one hand and one intention (literally: whose hand is one and 
whose intention is one) in the matter of protecting their women 
and their possessions, when they fight and hit hard; and I believe 
that they will conquer your army ...”. 

Another interesting example of this usage is a line from a poem of 
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the pagan al-Härit b. HiSäm b. al-Mugira which deals with the battle 
of Badr and in which he addresses the Muslim killers of his fellow- 
tribesmen as follows (Ibn Hisam, 519,9): fa’ınnakumü lan tabrahü 
ba‘da gatlihim Satitan hawakum gaira mugtamst $-Samlı. Guillaume, 
in his translation which follows here, has obviously not understood 
the special meaning of hawan and its syntactical relation within the 
sentence: “Now they are dead you will always be divided, not one 
people as you desire” (italics by the present writer). One must 
instead translate: “Now, after (you) have killed them, may you 
not cease! to be divided with respect to your intentions [and' 
to live in discord.’’? This sentence in which the pagan poet curses his 
Muslim enemies implies that he wishes them, for the rest of their 
lives, essentially the same that has been inflicted on his killed fellow- 
tribesmen (and through them, also on him and the rest of the 
surviving tribesmen) through their deaths suffered at the hands of 
the Muslims. We cannot help comparing the quoted verse with the 
following line from a mourning song of the poetess Su‘da bint aš- 
Samardal on the fallen heroes of her tribe (^ Asma“yat no. 46,10): 
kam min gamie S-Samli mulla’ıimı l-hawä kanü kadalika gablahum 
fatasadda‘é “How many heroes who lived harmoniously and agreed 
in their intentions have there been before them, and they were 
parted (by death).’’ While here the poetess explicitly states that the 
mourned heroes, by their sudden and premature death, have been 
prevented from further pursuing those ideals of life which rank 
highest in the Arab outlook on life, the curse of the poet quoted 
above hints at the sadness about this fact only implicitly and thus 
gives it an emphasis which is perhaps even more impressive. All 
this underlines and highlights the great importance ascribed in this 
culture to consciously intended warlike action and to the unity in 
intention and the action resulting from it.? 


1 The combination of the negative particle lan with the subjunctive of the 
imperfect gives the latter not only the meaning of a future tense, or emphasis 
(another important function of the construction!), it may also give it optative 
meaning. 

2 Cf. ibid. 518, 8. 

? We mention a few more passages in which ’ahw@’ shows the meaning 
discussed above, Diwan al-’Ahtal, p. 25, 7 (prose): ...wagad kànati I-“arabu 
lastahibu ‘ala gairi gtimad lahwa i wala muwäfagati l->ärädi..., where 
al-’ahwä? corresponds to al-’ärä? (ra?y means not only "opinion", but also 
"advice" and "intention", see below p. 49). Another noteworthy passage 
is Diwan Näbigat Bani Saiban, p. 3, 3: walinnäsi ’ahwä’un wasatta humümu- 
hum “and people have [different] akw, and their intentions (humuim, 
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If we want to achieve a proper understanding of the special 
meaning of ’amr, pl. 'umür, as assumed in the above-cited passages 
(p. 39-43), we must go back to a certain verbal use of the root 
amara and, besides, investigate various closely related shades of 
meaning of "amr. 

We start from the 8th form of the verb, «tamara, whose basic 
meaning should be defined as "to command oneself", that is, “to 
impose something, especially a task, upon oneself". For this latter 
meaning, which occurs quite frequently, we adduce here the 
following instances. °A Atal, 270, 1-3: (I) sara bthim ’ardahum latlan 
fasabbahahum biwag‘atin lam tugaddim qablahà n-nuduru (2) wahum 
‘ala >dlatin gad baiyanat lahumü ’amran ‘alaniyatan gaira Hadi 
tamarü (3) hattà ra’auhu sabahan fi mulamlamatin Sahba?a yabruqu 
fi hafaitha I-basaru “(1) He (i.e. the mentioned chief) traveled to 
them (i.e., the enemies) into their land at night, bringing in the morn- 
ing an attack upon them of which the warners had not given notice 
—(2) suddenly they found themselves in a disaster which openly 
revealed to them an ‘intention’ (or: ‘will to action’, ’amr; cf. 


see below p. 57) differ". Also ’Aktal, p. 259, 2: waqad yukallifuni qalbi 
farazguruha vab*an gadäta gadau ?ahwa?uhwum firagu “And my heart imposed 
on me—and I tried to dissuade it—the direction to the destination (of the 
beloved tribe), in the morning when they (that is, the tribe, temporarily 
united) set out [in various directions], since their intentions differed” (cf. 
‘Umar b. ’Abi Rabi‘a, no. 325, 3, quoted below). In connection with this 
latter passage, we must consider the following verse of ‘Ubaidallah b. Qais 
ar-Rugaiyät, no. 29, 9: habbada l-‘aišu hina qaumi gami‘un lam tufarrig 
’umürahä l-ahwä’u, which Rhodokanakis renders as follows: “Wie angenehm 
war das Leben, da mein Stamm vereint war und die Leidenschaften ihre 
Angelegenheiten nicht getrennt." We interpret: "How wonderful was life 
when my tribe was united and personal leanings did not split their intent- 
tions." ’Ahwä? and its synonym ’umäür (in the sense discussed above) appear 
here together. Similar are also the following passages from the Diwan of 
‘Umar b. A. Rabi‘a. We mention first no. 325, 3 (which is identical in content 
with ?’Ahtal, p. 259, 2, quoted above): watasattutu l^ahwa*i yahliguni nahwa 
l-‘Ivaqi wamatla% s-Samsi “The split of intentions (that is, the situation 
created by the departure of different groups of the tribe in different directions) 
turned me towards ‘Iraq, in the direction of sunrise.” The expression taatiutu 
i--ahwa in this latter passage contrasts with fagarubu l-’ahwä? “the coinci- 
dence of intentions", in no. 309, 1: laita I-Mugiriya l-*astyata ’as‘afat därun 
bihi litagarubi l--ahwa% “I wish that the caravan would bring the Mugirite 
(i. e, *Umar) near this evening as a consequence of the coincidence of the 
intentions (of the clans of both of us)." Another interesting feature is also 
that the phrases Zagarub al-’ahwa? and tasattut al-’ahwäa?, are paralleled by 
synonymous expressions in which hawa(n), pl. ’ahwä?’, is replaced by ?amr. 
No. 286, 2: *asáhum min Satiti ’amrihimü..., no. 37, I: wa?abaitu (var. 
’ayistu) batda tagärubi lamri. Cf. no. 290, 3 (also no. 180, 2-3). 
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Mufaddaliyät 759, 2, quoted below p. 50), not the one they had 
imposed upon themselves (or: had resolved on; ?tamará)—(3) when 
they suddenly saw him in the morning at the head of an enormous 
army ...". Moreover, we quote the following unmistakable 
example from a dirge of ‘Amra, daughter of Duraid b. Simma, on 
the death of her father (Ibn Hisam, 853, 11-12): (11) /aulà lad? gahara 
l-aqwàma kullahumü ra’at Sulaimun waka‘bun kaifa t@tamiru (12) 
"dan lasabbahahum gibban wazähıratan haitu stagarrat nawahum 
gahfalun dafiru. We quote Guillaume’s translation: "(rr) Were it 
not for Him who has conquered all the tribes, Sulaym and Ka‘b 
would have seen what counsel to follow. (12) A great army of 
pungent smell would have attacked them continuously wherever 
they were." However, id^" tamiru in line II is not—as Guillaume 
conceives it—a 3d pers. sing. fem., but a 2d pers. sing. masc. We 
must translate line rr: "Were it not for that which conquers all 
people (i.e., death), Sulaim and Ka*b would have seen how (that 
is, with what vigour) you would have commanded yourself (that 
is—in the special context—, with what vigour you would have 
set out, or rushed into action against them)." In our passage the 
vigour with which an action is imposed, stands out especially 
clearly. Moreover, in this specific instance (as also in others) tamara 
denotes not only the energetic imposing upon oneself of an action, as 
a preliminary step preceding the action, but it implies also the vigour 
and energy displayed in carrying out the action—a vigour of action 
which is the direct result of the energetic resolution. 

Our intention is to prove that the same meaning which attaches 
here (especially in the last-quoted instance) to the verb ?tamara, is 
also inherent to the noun ’amr in certain cases (cf. already above 
A híal 270, 2). We mention first the following passage from a poem 
by Gauwäs b. al-Qa‘tal al-Kalbi, directed to the caliph ‘Abd-al- 
Malik (Nóldeke's Delectus, 84, 5-7): (5) mna I-hilafata ya  Umasyatu 
lam takun "abadan tadurru ligairikum dunyahä (6) fahudü hilafata- 
kum bi’amrin häzimin la yahlibanna I-mulhidüna sarähäa (7) swü 
à L-baladi L-hardmi wasammira là tusbihu (thus read instead of 
tusli t) wasiwakuma maulaha “(5) Oh Banü ?Umaiya, never shall 
the delicious milk of the caliphate flow for others than you.! (6) Take 


1 We regard łam + apocopatus (the negation of the perfect) as implying 
here an optative sense (identical with /@ + perfect). We shall give further 
instances of the regular optative use of lam + apocopatus in another con- 
nection. 
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then your caliphate with ‘determined resolve’ (or: ‘with a firm 
will to action’)!, the heretics shall not milk its udders! (7) Make 
haste and march into the Holy Land!, do not let it happen that 
others than you should become its masters!" 

Before adducing other passages as confirmation, we should like to 
sketch shortly the specific development of the meaning of the root 
’amara (originally "to command"), and of its nomen actionis, ’amr, 
which is relevant here. 

We must assume that the original nomen actionis ’amr is derived 
from a verb which was followed by a reflexive word, e.g. nafsahä: 
amara nafsahüi “he commanded his soul" or: “he commanded him- 
self"; that is, a synonym of tamara mentioned above. The re- 
flexive expression, nafsahkü, could be omitted in speech, without 
affecting the intelligibility of the phrase. We must assume similar 
omissions in the case of some other verbs, e.g. in sabara “he perse- 
vered” (nomen actionis sabr “perseverance’’), abbreviated from the 
frequently encountered synonymous verb sabara nafsahi, literally: 
"he bound his soul (so that it should not flutter, or fly away)”, 
etc. | 

"Amr occurs with the same meaning in the following passages. 
‘Antara, Mu‘allaga, v. 73 (= Diwän no. 21. 79): dululun gimālī 
haitu §Ptu musayit lubbt wa?ahfizuhü bi’amrin mubrami. Another 
equally plausible reading of the passage has: bira’yin mubramı. As 
the entire passage, and especially the attribute mubram “‘firmly- 
made" (originally concretely an epithet of a rope, figuratively 
“vigorous”, cf. Labid, Mu“allaga, v. 29, quoted below p. 52) shows, 
’amr has here the meaning “will to action, energy” : “My camels are 
easy to lead (so that they do not become refractory), and wherever 
I want, my understanding (or rather: my determination) accom- 
panies (and aids) me, and I urge it on with a vigorous will to action.” 

In a passage of similar content of A%ä (no. 15, 6) we again find 
beside the reading ’amr (accepted by the editor) the reading va? y, 
accompanied by the two synonymous epitheta mubram and mustah- 
sid: fala basa "immi qad -ugauwizu hagatt bimustahsidin (var.: 
bimustahsifin) bagin mina l’amri (var.: v-ya yt) mubrami “It does 
not matter, I am used to realize my desire with a tightly-knit, 
vigorous, unrelenting will to action". Cf. also “Antara no. 26, 9: 
waquitu liman qad ’ahdara l-mauta nafsahü ’alä man lPamrin hazımın 
gad badā liya “And I said to those who were resolved to give away 
their lives to death: ‘Who are the men for (i.e. to join in) an energetic 
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will to action (that is, an energetic plan) that has sprung up in 
my soul?"". 

’Amr, in these latter passages, does not merely have the general 
meaning of “matter”, or of a similar general term, as it is all too 
frequently translated, but must express some concrete idea; this 
is implied by its above-mentioned specific attributes, and also by 
the alternate use of va’y, which on its part is a concept with a well- 
defined meaning. We can prove that ra’y has not only the meaning 
of "opinion" or “advice” (as it is mostly translated) but also often 
has the meaning which we have assumed for ’amr: "energy, will 
to action”. See, e.g., Zuhatr no. 9, 25: wadäka ’ahzamuhum ra’yan 
"dà nabarun mina l-hawäadıi gādā n-näsa ’au taraga. Against 
Rescher’s translation (Bestr. zur arab. Poesie IV, 2; p. 13). “Ja, 
dieser (Gepriesene) verfügt, wenn sich irgendeine Kunde bóser 
Vorfälle bei den Leuten morgens oder nachts einstellt, über die 
beste Einsicht von ihnen”, we translate: “And he is of the most 
vigorous resolve among them, if the news of some threatening event 
befalls the people in the morning or in the night". We may also 
compare häzim ar-ra’y (Hassan b. Tabit no. 6,17; 'A*Sà no. 33, 44), 
further bira’yi di l-‘azmi (Hutara no. 40, 24) and ... wahimmata 
migdämiın wara’ya hasifi “... and the noble aspiration of him who 
dashes forward and the will to action of the energetic man” 
(Nöldeke’s Delectus, 93, 1), etc. This meaning of va’y is also clearly 
apparent in the frequently occurring expression "as? array “firm 
in va’y’’, that is, “firm in determination, energy”. 

For ’amr, which is our primary concern here, we cite, in addition, 
the following passages. Näbiga, app. no. 24, 6: wahum darabü ’anfa 
l-Fazärtyi basda mà ?atdhum buna‘qudin mina l-amri gähiri “and 
they struck the Fazärite on his nose after he had come to them 
with a vigorous,! overpowcring ’amr (that is, ‘energy, will to 
action’)’’.2 We add to this passage the following quotation from 
‘Antara (no. I5, 2-4): (2) fagend ‘ald *amyai mà gama‘ü lana 
bv ar‘ana là hallin wala mutakassift (3) tamärau bind id yamdurina 
hiyädahum “alā zahri magdiyin mina lamri muhsafi (4) wama 

1 cagada means not only “to tie, to knot”, but also “to wind, to wrap, 
to twist, to plait”, for which we intend to give detailed evidence in another 
context. Ma‘güd is thus equivalent in meaning with muhsaf, mubram, 
muhkam, etc., in the preceding passage and in similar passages. 

2 For the construction bima‘gudin min-al-amri, and in the next quotation: 
magdtyin min-al-’amri, as well as >A ‘Sā no. 15, 6, quoted p. 48, see our 
remark above p. 3, note 2. 
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nadirü hatia $aSinà buyütahum bigabyati mautin musbili l-wadgi 
muz“ifi "(2) and we came, whilst the troop which they had formed 
for us was unawarcs, with a well-armed and well-protected army. 
(3) They were unconvinced of us drawing near, while fortifying the 
bricks of their cisterns with loam, (even) in the face of (?; literally: 
upon) [or, being (themselves) possessed by (?) | a resolute, vigorous 
(literally: tightly twisted) ’amr (that is, ‘will to action, energy’). 
(4) And they were unsuspecting, when we suddenly attacked their 
tents with an instantly killing rain of death." Cf. ’Ahtal 109, 7: 
muhallafüna wavagdi n-nasu ?amrahumi wahum bigaibin waft 
‘amyv@a ma Sa‘arü “and the people form a firm resolution to act 
(against them) whilst they are unsuspecting and unawares” (cf. 
also £bid., 270, 1-3, quoted above p.46). As the above-quoted 
similar passage of Nàbiga shows, *Antara's magdiy does not simply 
mean “decreed”, but it is similar in meaning with other expressions 
which appear in comparable contexts, as mubram, muhsaf, ma‘qid, 
and also muhkam (see below) and thus equals “resolute, energetic.” 
It would also be difficult to separate from the cited expression of 
‘Antara: ‘ald zakri magdiyin mina I-’amri muhsafi (identical with 
the above-quoted expression of Näbiga: bima'güdın min lamri 
q&hir) the Qur’anic expression (Sura r9, 21) wakäna ’amran 
magdiyan (Blachere’s translation, p. 229: “c'est affaire décrétée”) ; 
see below p. 55. 

We quote further the words of ’Abü Qahtan al-Bahili (in the 
scholium of Mufaddaityät, 759, 1-3): (I) wa’innaka lau *alagta rum- 
han mu‘allaban wazummvia hatta ya‘siba v-rigu bil-fami (2) la’abdat 
laka aryamu fi ganbi Warilin Sawakila ’amrın di “aza’ima muhkami 
(3) btharbin ’ıda I-mar’u s-saminu tamarrasat bVatafiht bis-satfı lam 
yatahaltamı. Lyall renders this as follows: ‘‘(1) And verily, if thou 
hadst to nurse a wound caused by a spear bound round with sinew, 
and wert kept from drinking until the dry saliva clogged thy mouth, 
(2) the Days would make manifest to thee in respect of Wail the 
various issues of an affair full of strong purposes, tightly knit, (3) by 
means of a war which, if it lays hold of a fat man’s ribs in the 
summer, (will make him so lean and weak that) he cannot tie his 
turban (or, seal with his signet)." Sawäkilu ’amrin does not mean 
"the various issues of an affair".! We should interpret line 2 as 


1 >Amy does not mean “affair”, nor Sawakil “various issues” or “aspects” 
(see Glossary to Mufaddaliyät) which assumes an abstract use of s@hila, 
pl. Sawai, ''side, border". Accordingly, also in the three passages in Naga*id, 
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follows: “the Days would have revealed to thee in respect of Wail 
the real nature of a vigorous energy (or: ‘tightly knit’ will to action, 
’amr muhkam; literally: ‘the obscurities of an ’amr’, that is, ‘an ’amır 
which had been obscure, unknown to thee heretofore’; Sawdkila 
’amrin), [an energy] full of resolve (determination; d? ‘az@ima)”’. 
Cf. ’Ahtal 270, 2, quoted above p. 46. 

We cite, as further proof, the following passages where the phrase 
under discussion appears in a special grammatical variation. 7 arafa 
no. 14, 3: 'agdaru n-näsi biva’sin sildimin hazimi lamri Suga“in fil- 
wagam "(We are) more than all other people worthy of ‘a hard head’ 
(i.e., a strong chief), vigorous in his desire for action, courageous in 
the din of battle" (against Seligsohn’s translation [Diwan de Tarafa, 
Transl., p. 54] of the phrase va’sin sildimin häzimi lamri: “un chef 
puissant, qui fait exécuter ses ordres"; cf. “Ant. no. 26, 9, quoted 
above p. 48 f.). Furthermore we quote Qu£amz no. 17, IL! wa^?asnada 
amra l-haiyi ba'da ltibasiht ’ıla kulli galdin mubrami lamri hazimi 
“and he (i.e., the exalted chief of the tribe) assigned the ‘intention’ 
(i.e., the ‘matter’, or ‘planned action’ ; cf. below) of the tribe (in other 
words, the ‘res publica’), after it had met with difficulties, to every 
fman who was] adamant, resolved in his will to action, energetic" 
(cf. Qutami no. 3, 45, quoted below p. 52..., n. I, and again “Ant. 
no. 26, 9, quoted above p. 48). 

We must also pay attention to the passages in which the usual 
attributes of ’amr “will to action, energy, intention", appear as 
nouns and in which, as a consequence, the word ’amr is omitted. 
Labid, Diwan no. 11, 7 (Hälidi, p. 50, v. 2): wakasmin kanädı I-ginni 
-asgattu sa wahum bimustahsidin di mirvatın wasurüt “The race 
of many a group of adversaries, frantic like a council of demons, 
I have crushed with a tightly twisted will to action [composed] of 


622, 2; 630, 16; 986, 4, in which Bevan, Glossary, s. v., agrecing with the 
scholion, p. 630, 17, assumes such a metaphorical use of the word for “‘side, 
border”, sākila, pl. sawakil, must be taken as the participle of Sakila and 
in contexts like the abovc-quoted onc—i. e. in connection with verbs 
with the meaning of “to reveal, to be apparent, to appear’’—be interpreted 
in the sense of “obscurities, or: obscurity, of a thing" (an obscurity existing 
as long as the specific thing in question—in our above passage, and in most 
of the passages referred to, the ’amr, "the will to action, the intention’’—is 
not revealed). The same meaning ofsawäkilis present in the line of ‘Umar b. 
’Abi Rabi'a, no. 205, 13: wa’aktumu ma -usammiha watabdü sawäktluhü 
lidi l-lubbi I-’aribi “and I conceal the name I am calling her, but its obscuri- 
ties (i.e., what is behind this obscurity, her name) are apparent to the man 
with understanding, the clever one” (cf. ibid., v. x2). 
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several strands.” Similarly, in Labid's Mu“allaga, v. 29: raga‘ä bti- 
’amrihimä ua di mirvatin hasidin wanughu sarimatin ?ibramuha 
“They (i.e., the wild donkey and his wife) turned with (or: took) 
their ‘intention’ (or, ‘matter’, i.e., their planned action) to a tightly 
twisted,! vigorous will to action (i.e., they, or their souls, respect- 
ively, referred this plan to the “hidden, innermost part of their 
souls", to which they are subordinate and which makes them, or 
their plan, energetic, cf. below p. 56 and Mufaddaliyat no. 36, 17-18 
quoted 7bzd.).—And the success of a resolution depends on knitting 
it closely (making it with determination.)’’ Nöldeke’s translation of 
raga‘a bvamrihima à ... hasidin: "so fassten sie endlich einen 
festen, kräftigen (EntschluB) ...” (Fünf Mo‘allagat, II, 59) must 
be considered as a frce paraphrasis of the original specific idea. The 
expression also recalls the Qur’anic phrase (Sura 8, 45): 

liyagdıya llàhu ’amran kana maf‘tlan wa’ilä llahi turgacu I-’umüru, 
and similar phrases in other passages of the Qur’an (concerning the 
specific sense of gdy in contexts of this kind see above p. 50). 

The meaning of 'amr suggested here, “command directed to one- 
self, the decision or will to action’’, is especially clear in passages 
which depict the conflict and hesitation that precede a resolution. 
We quote Muzahim al-*Uqaili no. 2, 14: fama lin-nawa la bäraka 
llahu finnawä wa^amrun lahä ba'da l-hilags ‘azimu. Krenkow trans- 
lates as follows: “Then what about absence? May God bestow no 
blessing upon absence. Now after (my) worries she has affairs which 
are momentous (to me)." The passage should be interpreted as 
follows: “What is the matter with the awd (i.e., ‘the instinct of 
wandering that strives to a distant destination')—God curse the 
nawa!—, since it has an ’amr (i.e., “a command directed to itself’) 
that after a struggle filled with hesitancy has become resolved (thus 

1 In connection with the expression d mirratin, which in this passage 
of Labid is used of the personified “will to action’ (in the specific case, of 
a wild donkey), we note that this expression is used in the Qur’an to denote 
the being which communicates to the Prophet his revelation (Sura 53, 6): 
“allamahü Sadidu l-guwa dit mirratin. We render this: “someone has taught 
him who is strong of strands (originally: strands of a cord), one [possessed] 
of energy” (Blachére translates: “‘...queluia enseigné un [Ange] redoutable 
fort et doué de sagacite”). Sadidu I-quwä is a synonym of da mirratin. Ci. 
Man b. ’Aus no. I, 44: ’ahü tigatin galdu l-qued... muhalitu hazmin... 
Also Qulämi no. 3, 45: wamuli*u ?amiranü wanaf‘alu ’amranä... lidawi 
galädatına wahazmi quwand “We obey our commander and we assign 
our ‘intention’ (plan for action’) to those among us who possess firmness 


and to those whose strands (stamina) are firmly woven (that is, to those 
who have energy)” (cf. Qufami no. 17, 11, quoted above p. 51). 
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tearing apart the various clans of a tribe, or two different friendly 
tribes, who temporarily had camped together) ?!’’ Our interpretation 
of this passage is corroborated by the following passage of Farazdaq 
(ed. Boucher, p. roo, 4): da“ähum hsifi I-bahri ’au batni Häyılin 
hawan min nawa haiyin -umirrat marayiruh, translated by Boucher: 
“Ils partent pour la côte, pour la vallée de Häyel; c'est le désir de 
briser un amour noué pour un lien solidement tordu qui les appele.” 
To us the passage means: “They are called (or: drawn) to the coast 
or to the valley of Häyil by a will to action (kaw) on the part of 
the tribe's nawà (‘the instinct of wandering that strives for a distant 
destination'), [a will to action] whose cords have become tightly 
twisted (ie., which has become resolved)." The identity, claimed 
by us above p. 44, of hawä in certain contexts with ’amr in the 
sense under discussion results from the comparison of these two 
passages with striking clarity. 

We see clearly that amr denotes a mental quality of a person or 
of a personified abstract concept (as, e.g., represented by nawä in 
the denotation defined above). This mental property in turn ocasion- 
ally assumes the character of a personified entity: this is clearly 
implied when it is described as becoming resolved after a struggle 
filled with hesitation (hag). 

It is also apparent in the following passage from the Diwan of 
Zuhair no. 20, 25: wa’afma‘a ’amran kana mà ba‘dahu lahis wakäna 
dàmà hlaulaga l-amru mädıya “and he (that is, an-Nu*maàn b. al- 
Mundir) made a resolution to act ..., whenever the ’amr (‘his 
command to himself’) wrestled with hesitation, he used to proceed 
energetically".! It is of interest that the same expression kana 


1 We thus differ from Rescher’s translation (Beitr. zur arab. Poesie IV, 2; 
P. 39): "Und er betrieb so eine Sache (wa’agma‘a ?amran)...; besaß er ja, 
wenn immer eine Geschichte sich verwirrt hatte (dà mà hlaulaga l--amru), 
Energie (und EntschluBfáhigkeit).'"—Cf., in a similar context, Zuhair no. 
IO, 3: ma in yakädu yuhallihim liwighatihim tahalufu l-amri..., which 
Rescher (ibid., p. 14) renders: “Ja, fast hätte die Uneinigkeit in ihren 
Angelegenheiten sie (überhaupt) nicht (dazu kommen lassen), sich auf den 
Weg zu machen...’ We should interpret: “The struggle of the amr, ‘the 
intention, the will to action’, which was filled with hesitancy, almost pre- 
vented them from setting out..." (cf. the passages by Muzahim al-*Uqaili 
and Farazdaq quoted above).—Cf. also ’Abü ‘Iyal in ?^4$*àr al-Hudaliyin, 
ed. Kosegarten, no. 74, 43 (= cd. Cairo 1948, vol. 2, p. 250): wakdna garina 
galbi l-mar’i Sakku lamri war-ru‘ubu. Abicht (in his translation, p. 40), 
taking the genitive al-’amri as a genitivus objectivus, renders the line: 
“und Genosse des Mannes wird Zweifel an der Sache und Zittern.” We should 
understand ’amr in the sense under discussion and take its genitive as a 
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mädiya(n) (or its equivalent, mada), which here denotes the energetic 
action following a resolution, is also used in connection with God. 
E.g., Qutami no. 29, 45: falammä an ’arada llähu ’amran mada wal- 
musriküna lahum gu?aru “and when God wanted to carry out a plan 
(cf. below p. 55), he proceeded (with it) energetically,! and the 
idolators had to vomit." The idea which in the previously quoted 
verse was expressed in a clause with "indefinite" "?dàmZ, appears 
here in a temporal clause describing an event which took place in 
the past. Qutämi’s line refers to the event described in the Qur’än, 
Sūra II, 42; 23, 27, where the concept ’amr Allah '"God's will to 
action, God's energy in action" is used (cf. below). 

>Amy in the sense explained above is also predicated of God. We 
do not merely think here of the concept ’amr as used in the Qur'an: 
"amy is also predicated of Allah before the advent of Islam, and 
this is of course the fore-runner of Allah's "amr in the Qur'àn. As 
evidence for this, v. 62 of Härit b. Hilliza’s Mu‘allag« may be 
quoted: fahadahum bil-aswadaini wa’amru llähi balgun yasqa brhi 
l-’asgiya’u. Nöldeke (Fünf Mo“allagat, I, 77) suspects that the line 
has been revised in Islamic times and translates (zbid., p. 63): “Er 
führte sie da, (indem er sie versah) mit den beiden schwarzen Dingen 
(Datteln und Wasser). — Ja Gottes GeheiB kommt ans Ziel; dadurch 
werden die Elenden elend.—." We would translate: “...—God’s 
will to action (or: God's energetic action) attains (its end); the til- 
fated become through it wretched.” The sense we have assigned to 
the phrase we are mainly concerned with, i.e. amru Hāhi balgun, 
is in agreement with the general tenor of the sentence, i.e. more 
precisely, with the meaning we consider implied in the subsequent 
phrase, issuing from the first phrase: yasgà bihi l-’aSgiya’u, which 
in our opinion expresses a specific decidedly "pagan" idea, which we 
consider to discuss in another context (cf. Imrq. no. 8, 2). It is from 


genitivus subjectivus, and accordingly translate: “and the hesitancy of 
the ’amr, ‘the will to action, or: the intention’, and the fright (connected 
herewith) fill the man's heart (more literally: become companion(s) of the 
man's heart)" Sakka in contexts of this kind does not mean “to doubt" 
(a meaning which always presupposes a complement—expressed or unexpres- 
sed—to which the doubt refers), but means “to hesitate, waver, vacillate" 
(a concept which of course is in no need of a complement). 

! The meaning of madä implied in these and many other passages is 
especially apparent in the following passage of Garir (Naq. 487, 1-2): fama 
muhdivun wardun biHaffana... bi’amda mina I-Haggagi fil-harbi muqdiman. . 
"no brown-yellow lion who lies in ambush in Haffän... advances more 
vigorously than al-Hag£$ag when he pushes on in battle..." 
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this “secular”, pre-Islamic use of the phrase 'amxru llahi balgun that 
the similar Qur’änic phrase (Sura 65, 3) derives. 

In this context we should mention a few passages from Islamic 
poetry which bear some relation to certain passages in the Our’än 
and in which ’amr—ascribed both to Allah and the Prophet— 
clearly has the same meaning. 

Ka‘b b. Malik says, in a poem on the battle of Badr (Ibn Hısam, 
p. 528, 10): rastilu lähi yagdumuna bi’amrin min-amri Uda ’uhkima 
bil-gada’i. This must not be translated as Guillaume does: ‘‘God’s 
apostle led us, by God's order, an order he had fixed by decree", 
nor, as does Weil: “Voran ging der Gesandte des Herrn, nach dem 
von Gott längst beschlossenen Befehle." Rather, it should be 
rendered: "whilst the envoy of God was walking in front of us (in 
the battle) with ’amr, i.e. “will to action’, ‘energy’ (sprung) from the 
amy, i.e. ‘will to action’, of God, which had been tightly twisted by 
a firm resolution (i.e., had become resolved)." For an understanding 
of ’uhkima in connection with ’amr, we refer to the expression 
muhkam and synonymous words which appear as attributes of the 
concept ?aww in the above-mentioned (p. 50) passages from pre- 
Islamic poetry and undoubtedly have the meaning "energetic". As 
to the expression belgada’ı which follows ’uhkima, we refer to magdiy 
which has the same root and is used as an attribute to ’amr, like 
muhkam and other expressions, in similar passages from pre- 
Islamic poetry (v. above p. 50). Both expressions, gada’ as well 
as ’ahkama, must therefore, in contexts like the one in question, 
have approximately the same meaning: both stress, in essence, the 
great energy of the ’amr, the “will to action”. 

’Amr has exactly the same meaning in the following line from a 
poem of Ka‘b b. Malik which deals with the expulsion of the Bani 
Nadir (fbn Hisam, p. 658, 8-9): (8) lagad haziyat bigudratihä l- 
hubüru kadaka d-dahru dü sarfin yadüru (9) wadalika "annahwm 
kafarü birabbin “azizin "amruhü ’amrun kabiru, We quote Guillaume's 
translation: “The rabbis were disgraced through their treachery, 
thus time’s wheel turns round. They had denied the mighty Lord 
whose command is great.’’ We translate the last sentence as follows: 
"they had denied a mighty lord, whose ’amr, ‘will to action’, is 
powerful." We furthermore refer to Ibn Hisam, 836, 19; mu‘anan bi- 
’amrillahr, which Guillaume translates: “helped by God's command". 
Moreover, cf. Tabari II, 1; 78,12: bi’amri lal mansürun mut*anun 
“THe was] helped, aided by God's ’amr, i.e. ‘will to action, energy’ ”. 
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For the idea of “command to oneself" from which we derive the 
concept of amr, “energy, intention", we refer both to ??Lamara and 
to those passages in which the human soul is expressly represented 
as commanding or advising and recommending something. We 
quote the following example (Farazdag, ed. Boucher, p. 214, 15): 
wamä -amaratni n-nafsu fi rihlatin lahà fayamuruni ila >ilaika 
damiruha “The soul did not bid me travel to them (that is, the 
mountains and plains which separate me from you, oh prince), but 
her (that is, the soul’s) gamir (that is, her inmost, most hidden part) 
commands me to travel only to you"; in other words: “I have made 
an energetic resolution to travel to you.” This prevalent expression 
for the inner impulse to action as used here is replaced, in an earlier 
line of the same poem (1.11), by a different phrase which contains 
other characteristic and almost synonymous expressions (for their 
detailed discussion, see below): gadat naqati ma kuntu kallaftu 
nahbahà mina l-hammi wal-hagi l-basidi na*üruha “My she-camel 
has carried out all intentions and distant goals imposed on her 
by me." 

The damir of the soul, the “hidden, innermost part” of the soul, 
mentioned in our first passage, figures not infrequently in Arabic 
poetry; it seems to denote an especially deep-seated part of the 
psyche to which the psychic entity called »a/s is subordinate. Cf., 
e.g., Mufaddaliyät no. 36, 17-18: (17) la‘amr? lagad ’aSrafin yauma 
‘Unaizatin ‘ala ragbatin lau Sadda nafsan damiruhä (18) waläkinna 
hulka lamri an là tumirrahüt wala haira fi di mirratin la yugiruhä. 
Lyall translates this as follows: “(17) By thy life! on the day of 
“Unaizah I should have lighted on my heart’s desire, if only its 
purpose had held firm in my soul: (18) But it is the destruction of 
a man's affairs if he do not twist them firm; and there is no good 
in one who twists a rope who does not twist it hard.” Lyall has 
obviously understood the pronominal suffix in damiruhä to refer 
to ragbatin. In reality, it refers to nafs, as in the preceding line of 
Farazdaq. One must therefore translate: “(17) ... I should have 
lighted on my heart’s desire, if the damir of the soul (nafs) had 
firmly twisted the latter (that is, had made it energetic): (18) but 
it amounts to the destruction of the intention((’amr) [of a man], if he 
(literally: you) do not twist it firm, and there is no good in a man of 
energy, if he does not twist it (that is, the energy) hard’’.! 


1 Also v. 16, with which the subsequent lines of the text, contrary to Lyall’s 
opinion, are closely connected, must be similarly interpreted: waka‘bun 
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For this relation between the nafs and its damir, we further refer 
to the psychic organs mentioned in the following line of Sammäh 
(p. 49, I), the nafs "soul" and its ?"amir "commander" (cf. the 
*Ysuovwxóv of the Stoic philosophers): fazalla yunagi nafsahü 
wa’amiraha ayati lladi yuti bihà ’am yugawizu “and he held 
council with his soul and its ?amir, ‘commander’, whether he should 
accept what he (ie. another) offered him for it, or whether he 
should ask more." Obviously the soul, nafs, is subordinate to the 
psychic entity called ’amir and takes commands from it: the 
commands which man issues to himself, that is, to his soul (cf. 
tamara, and the above-quoted line of Farazdaq, p. 214, 15). These 
are the resolutions called *umdy (sing. ’amr) at which he arrives. 
Furthermore, cf. v. 29 of Labid's Mu‘allaga, discussed above 
p. 52). 

There is another term of importance in connection with the inner 
urge which spurs a man on to action. It appears not less frequently 
than ’amr and is partially identical with ’amr in its meaning. It is 
the concept of hamm, with the verb hawmma.! 

Hamm is usually rendered "worry, care". But in some passages 
this becomes a mistranslation (cf. below p. 60). With early sensiti- 
vity—in ''prescientific" reflexion as it were—an old-Arabic poet 
contrasts the two different meanings of hamm (Ma‘n b. Aus, no. I, 
42-43): (42) fatan là yabitu l-hammu yagda*u hammahü ladá I-hauli 
walhaiyabu vagda*uhu I-hammu (43) ’idä hamma "amdà hammahü 
gaira mut‘abi wavafrugn ‘anhu $-Sarra fi ’amrihi I-“azmm " (42) He 
is a man whose impetuous urge is not held back at night (that 
is, at the time of setting out) by worry in the face of danger, whereas 
concern holds back the anxious man. (43) When he has an intention, 
he carries it out energetically and indefatigably, and shakes off the 
evil (i.e., weakness) so that his intention is filled with resolution.” 

Hamm, pl. humüm, denotes the impulse by which a man is 
suddenly seized and driven to action. The appearance of this impulse 
is often conceived as a surprise attack by an outside force. We quote 


fa’inni labnuhä wahalifuhà wanäsiruha haitu stamarra maviruha, which Lyall 
renders as follows: ‘‘and Ka‘b—verily I am the son of the tribe and their 
sworn friend, and their helper whensoever they are hard pressed in strife." 
One ought to translate: ‘“...whensoever their intention (for an undertaking) 
is firmly (energetically) twisted.” 

1 Cf. the expression himma “noble ambition" which has the same basic 
Meaning (see above p. 32). 
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the following passage (Sammäh, p. 43, 1): “ala mitlihä ’agdi I-humama 
da tarat ida gasa hammu n-nafsi minhä damiruha “On a she-camel 
like this I satisfy the urges which overcome me (in other words: 
... I realize the intentions which result from the impulse befalling 
me) when “the hidden part” of the soul overflows with them (that 
is, with the impulses)." Though in contexts in which hamm is re- 
presented as troubling a man at night, it may have the meaning 
of “worry”, or more specifically: “lover’s grief", the meaning of 
hamm as “impulse, urge" is also clearly apparent in the following 
line of Labid (no. 40, 67): bitılka usalli hagatan ^in. damintuha 
wa’ubri’u hamman kana fis-sadri dàhilà. Huber-Brockelmann trans- 
late this as follows: “Mit einem solchen Kamel mache ich mich frei 
von einem Verlangen, wenn ich eines hege, und heile mich von einem 
Kummer, der sich mir in die Brust geschlichen.” Hamm is here 
approximately equivalent in meaning with āga which precedes it 
in the same line (cf. below p. 59) and means "intention, impulse to 
a deed". ?Ubri?u hamman must therefore be interpreted as follows: 
“Through this she-camel, I relieve my soul from the pressure which 
heavily weighs upon it because of the unsatisfied urge to action." 
Cf., e.g., [bn HıSam, 179, 2: wagad kana ‘indi hlhumümi mu‘arrasun 
walam ’agdi minha hagati wama’äribi, which Guillaume translates: 
“I have become the caravanserai of cares, because of them I cannot 
do what I should”. In contrast to Guillaume’s interpretation of min 
in minhé as a preposition with causal meaning (“because of’’) we 
understand it in a partitive sense and also assume that häga and 
ma àrib on the one hand and hAumüam on the other are approximately 
identical in meaning (cf. Farazdag, p. 214, II, quoted p. 56). We 
therefore translate: “The urges have nightquarters with me without 
my being able to satisfy my wishes and desires which go with them” 
(in other words: “to take action and thus to relieve myself from 
their pressure"). 

Especially interesting are those passages in which the urge which 
overcomes a man at night is called hamm (pl. humüm) in one version 
of the text and ’amr (pl. ’umdér) in another. The two occasionally 
also appear together in one sentence. We quote the following verse 
of Garir (Nag. 479, 10): ’widdu libaiyüti l-humümi ida sarat {umali- 
yatan harfan wamaisan mufarrada. The scholium to this passage 
refers to the expression bazyüt al-humüm with the expression baryut 
al~umiuyr (cf. baiyüta ’amrin in the following passage). We disagree 
with Bevan's interpretation (Naq., Glossary, p. 295) who renders 
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baiyüt as “anxiety that torments one all night" (see also Lane 28rb: 
"anxiety ... or grief ...’’) and interpret the line as follows: “For 
the impulses which befall me at night when they go around (literally: 
travel at night), I am preparing a strong, lean she-camel and a bare 
saddle." This verse is very similar to—and may be based on—two 
verses of "Umaiya b. ‘A?id (in A$är al-Hudalivin, ed. Kosegarten, 
no. 92, 81-83): (81) wa'ag'alu fugrataha ‘uddatan dà hiftu baiydtia 
'amrin *udali (82) fa’agri muhaggida daifi -humümi sulban laha 
‘antarisa I-mahäli. Abicht, in his translation (p. 57, n. 7), interprets 
amy “udal, which is used interchangeably with humäm in this 
passage, as "Trugbild", the usual expression for which is hayal. 
We interpret this expression also as "urge, impulse" which drives 
a man to undertake journeys into distant places. This urge is felt as 
something disturbing and creating difficulties (*4dàl) as long as it 
remains unsatisfied, and one is occasionally afraid of its appearance 
(see below). That we do not deal with “care, worry" in the two 
quoted passages is shown not only by the preceding passages (see 
especially the lines of Ma'n b. *Aus, quoted above, p. 57) but also 
by various other considerations: first by the fact that kamm, pl. 
humüm, is used interchageably with ’amr; further by the fact that 
humüm—and in similar passages also ?amw, pl. wnür—is occa- 
sionally accompanied by the epithet “far”. 

One such passage is Labid no. 2, x (Halidi, p. 5, v. I); r@atni gad 
Sahabiu wasalla gismi tilabu n-näzihält mina l-humümi “She saw 
that I had grown thin: the striving for the distant Auwmitm has 
emaciated my body”. Similarly Du r-Rumma (no. 51, 38) says: 
bisutin “ala "akwàri Sudgin rama bihim vaha'a l-fala nas l-humimi 
I-gawädıfi "with dishevelled [fellows] on the saddles of wide- 
mouthed [camels] which a man whose distant umi go afar, 
makes traverse wide deserts.” To this one may compare Naq. 983, I: 
fain yaku qaidi radda hammi farubbamd tanawaltu ’aträfa l-humtim 
Labá*idi “and when my shackles hold back my hamm—many a 
time I snatched the ends of the distant humium’’. We should also 
mention ’A ‘Sa no. 63, 23: walagad "uhzimu l-Iubanata ahii wa’u‘ad- 
dihimü lramrin qadīfı "and I fill the breasts of my people with 
longing and make them forge ahead to a distant "amv" (cf. p. 33). 

In some passages in which the term /Adga is used beside, or 
instead of, hamm, the occurrence of the impulses is depicted very 
vividly by detailing the physiological symptoms which accompany 
them. We quote °A ‘Sa no. xo, 18: la‘amruka mà Saffa I-fata mitlu 
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hammihi ida hagatun baina l-hayäzimi hallatı “By your life, nothing 
consumes a man like his drive (kamm) when a desire (haga) takes 
up residence in his breast.” Cf. also ?4 Sd no. 13, II: mahlan bunatya 
Jarinna I-mary’a yab*atuhü hammun ’idä halata l-haizuma wad-dilaa 
“Slowly, my son, for a drive usually spurs on a man by filling his 
breast and his ribs.” The view that hamm, the violent drive to 
journey into distant lands and to action practically fills the ribs 
of a man to bursting, is expressed in the following passage Asma- 
Gyat no. 48, 21): 'a$àba r-ra’sa ’aryamun tiwalun wahammun ma 
tuballi ‘uht d-dulu‘w “What made my hair turn grey are the long 
(that is, the many) days and a drive which the ribs cannot contain.”’ 

Hamm is represented as a supporting companion of the hero in 
the following passage (A ‘S@ no. 13, 24): kallaftu maghilaha nafsi 
wasäya‘ani hammi *alashà ida ma ’äluhä lama“& "I have imposed 
upon my soul (or: myself) the traversing of its (that is, the desert’s) 
pathless spaces—and my drive (ham) accompanied me during this 
undertaking (cf. ‘Antara, Mu‘allag, v. 73, quoted above p. 48)— 
while its (the desert's) mirage glittered [before my eyes]". (Geyer’s 
interpretation (Waddi‘ Hurairata, p. 236) “...—und mein Kummer 
begleitete mich dabei—..." is not acceptable). Hamm, like ’amr 
(see above, p. 47), is not only the motive in itself, but also the 
psychic energy which results from the impulse and is utilized by 
the hero in realizing his intentions. 

In the verse of Sammäh p. 49, I, quoted above, p. 57, a man is 
represented as deriving his resolution from a dialogue with his soul 
and its ’amir (that is, the psychic element which issues a command 
to him). Similarly, kamm which spurs a man on to deeds is also 
preceded by such an inner dialogue. We quote ’Ahtal p. ror, 4: 
wal-hammu ba'da nagiyt n-nafsi yab“atuhü bil-hazmı wal~asma ‘ant 
I-galbu wal-hadaru “And his kamm, after a dialogue with the soul 
(more literally: following the hidden adviser of the soul), as well as 
his keen intellect, his heart (that is, his courage) and his caution 
make him proceed energetically." Cf. also Farazdag, ed. Boucher, 
p. 152, 3: walammä ra?atu n-nafsa sära nagiyuha id *azimatin 
min waras dul ... "After I saw that my “inner adviser" (that is, 
my dialogue with my soul) behind my ribs had arrived at energetic 
resolutions ...". The mafty an-nafs, or nagiy al-hamm, is in these 
cases simply identical with the kamm in the sense of impulse or 
intention. Cf. Hutara, no. 9, 6-7 (ZDMG 46, 218), where the element 
of torment in this unrealized drive to a journey designated as nagiy 
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al-hamm is especially prominent (cf. tbid. v. 8-9, and the preceding 
vv. I-4). Finally we refer to Labid no. 40, 62-63: ... (62) wakailif 
nagiya I-hammi ’in kunta rahilä (63) taliha sifürim ..., where 
Huber-Brockelmann’s translation: “... lass deine geheimen Pläne 
ausführen ..." hardly does justice to the meaning of nagty al- 
hamm in such contexts. 

We have met already with Adga and its plural hag, beside kamm, 
in two passages quoted above (Far. 214, 11, above p. 56, and A‘$a 
10, I8, quoted p. 59). Haga, pl. hägät and häf, in contexts of this 
kind, does not mean a desire for a concrete object; rather, it has a 
generical meaning, comparable with kamm and ’amr in the sense 
discussed here, and thus means “drive for action". We also refer to 
Mufaddaliyát no. 75, 24: ’agdi bihà hagait (= humümi) ... "with 
her (that is, with the described she-camel) do I accomplish my 
desires ...’’. Cf. also Hassan b. Tabit no. 107, 3; Farazdag (Boucher) 
p. 190, 4. Another passage relevant here is Labid no. 39, 40: fama- 
dainà fagadainad nagihan ..., which Huber-Brockelmann translate 
“Da zogen wir weiter und führten eine mit Erfolg gekrönte That 
aus auf einer Wahlstätte, in bezug auf welche gefragt werden wird: 
“Was hat er gethan?’ (d.h. noch lange wird man sich von unseren 
Thaten dort erzihlen).”” Instead of nägihan, we must follow the 
marginal gloss, read häganä and consequently translate: “We 
proceeded energetically and satisfied our desire [namely a battle, 
concerning which one asks: ‘What has it effected ?'." The phra- 
se fagadainä hagand in this context may be compared with 
sa'agdi hagati in v. 35 of Zuhair’s Mu ‘allaga which we must interpret 
as follows: “I shall satisfy my desire [for battle]." 

Identical in meaning with haga in the sense discussed is lubdna, 
“yearning, longing", in >A ‘S@ no. 63, 23 (where it appears beside 
’amr, see above p. 59) and in verse 54 of Labid’s Mu‘allaga where 
it is accompanied by Adga: (53) fabitilka ... (54) ’agdi l-lubanata ’an 
"ufarrita vibatan ‘au ^an yalüma bihägatın luwewamuha. Noldeke 
(Fünf Mo‘allagat, II, p. 61) renders it as follows: “Mit der [Kamelin] 

.. erreiche ich ... mein Verlangen, ohne zu wenig zu thun aus 
innerer Unruhe oder weil etwa jemand aus irgend einer Absicht 
Tadel aussprechen möchte,” with the explanatory remark (ibid., 
p. 84): "Man erwartet Iihägatın.’’ Disagreeing with Nöldeke we 
feel constrained to consider baga here as identical in meaning with 
lubana and translate the line as follows: “With her ... I satisfy 
my longing (that is, my desire to travel afar) without letting myself 
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be held back by hesitation or by the fact that the carpers (that is, 
the carping, anxious women) object to the urge (to go afar).” 

Frequently, a shift in the meaning of hamm can be observed— 
and the same is true of ’amr. It is especially clear in some passages 
where human, or ’amr, pl. ’umär, is accompanied by the epithet 
"distant". We refer to the passages quoted above p. 59. Hamm, 
pl. humüm—and the same is true of ’amr—is not an abstract 
noun here in the sense of "striving, drive, intention", but 
rather means the object of the drive. This meaning of kamm derives, 
of course, from its abstract meaning. The term is, of course, used in 
this sense also without the accompanying epithet "distant", cf., 
e.g., Hätim at-Ta’i, p. 26, 9: walillahi su‘lükun yusawiru hammahü 
“How wonderful is an indigent man who jumps at his kamm (i.e., 
‘goal, object')" We may compare with this last example the 
following sentence in which kamm is replaced by ’amır (‘Antara, app. 
no. 9, I): walal-mautu hairun lil-fata min hayabıhi dà lam yatıb 
hil->amri lla biga’idi “Truly, death is better for a man than life, 
if he jumps at the ’amr only with the help of someone who directs 
him." In the same sense of “goal, object”, >amy also appears in the 
following line of "Aa, no. 52, 30: fihà ‘atadun ^id gadautu ‘ala 
i amri waftha gur’atun ... “In her (i.e., my she-camel) is readiness, 
whenever I set out in the morning towards the ’amr, and boldness 
isin her ...". The same meaning of ’amr is apparent in another line 
of ’ASä (no. 28, 15): fama wagadatka Lharbu "wd furra nabuha 
‘ald I-amri nasan ‘ald kulli margadi "And the war—when it 
shows its teeth—does not find you sleepy with respect to ’amr on 
some couch.” Or ’Ahtal p. 87, 6: wafalati(n) ... qad gubtuha lamma 
tawaggada harruha inni kadaka ‘al& l-umiri hagamu “Through 
many a desert have I galloped at the hour of the greatest heat: truly, 
thus I storm towards the "wmür." Cf. also “Antara app. no. 9, 2 
(see verse I of the same poem above): fa‘alig gasimatt lPumurt wala 
takun habia I-fwädi ... "Expose yourself to the serious ^um (cf. 
Hamäsa p. 481, v. 4) and don't be weakhearted ...”. 

’Amr, pl. wmür, in the sense usually rendered as “affair, matter”, 
is thus the serious action of a man, frequently of war-like character, 
towards which the energetic intention of a man (his “command to 
himself”) or a group (a tribe ) is directed. This original meaning of 
the term appears in various modifications, and its sense and transla- 
tion must vary in various contexts. But the usual translation, 
"matter, affair" frequently does not fully express its meaning. On 
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the other hand, the original full meaning can occasionally entirely 
recede into the background and the only remaining meaning is one 
for which one can hardly find a better translation than "affair, 
matter”. 


B. Aims and Values of Man's Activity 


In my study “On the spiritual background of early Islam and 
the history of its principal concepts” (see above p. 1-38) I deveted 
a special chapter to the ongin of a pair of contrasting concepts, 
ad-dunya wal-ähira "this world and the next", which plays 
a prominent role in the religious outlook of Islam (v. p. 32-38), 
and has, in my opinion, derived from a pair of concepts with 
a gcographical meaning, ad-dunya wal-ba‘ad (or: bu*d) “the vicinity 
and the distance", which appears in a line contained in Tarafa's 
Diwan (ed. Ahlwardt, no. 3, 6, quoted also below p. 67). We pointed 
out that these concepts as used in that passage—though their 
original concrete geographical meanings are integrally preserved— 
include abstract meanings which characterize human life according 
to early Arab conception: dunya “nearness”, that is, “a life of 
security, pleasure and tranquillity”, and 5w*d (or, as it appears in 
our verse, ba‘ad) ''distance", that is, “a life of wandering, hardship 
and danger in pursuit of manly aims (including marauding and 
conquering expeditions)”. 

To describe the further development of this pair of contrasting 
concepts, we quoted, among others, the following verse (Ibn Hisam, 
p. 656, 12), in which the poet exhorts the QuraiSites to follow 
Muhammad: fadinü lahü bil-haggi tagsum ?umirukum walasmü 
mina d-dunya "dà kulli mu'zami. We interpreted the passage as 
foliows: "Submit (i.e., adhere) to him, as duty demands it (or: in 
truth), and your affairs will be great and you will rise from that 
which is near (ie., from the near-by region) to everything that is 
momentous (i.e., serious, terrible). 

A. Guillaume, in his translation of Ibn Hi$am's, translates 
the verse thus: "Obey him in truth and your fame will grow 
and you will attain the greatest heights." He has apparently 
omitted in his translation the important phrase mina d-dunya. 
However, Guillaume's translation is essentially identical with 
Gustav Weil's earlier rendering of the line, although the latter 
has included the phrase in his translation: “Folget ihm, in Wahr- 
heit, ihr werdet an Ansehen gewinnen und die hóchste Ehre 
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dieser Welt erreichen.” It is obvious that Weil interpreted min in 
mina d-dunyä in a partitive sense ("of") and considered mina 
d-dunya as dependent on kulla mu*zamin, and we must assume that 
Guillaume presupposed the same construction of the passage. In 
reality, min expresses "“distance’’ ("from") and is the opposite of 7/2 
“to”: mina d-dunyä and iā kulli mu‘zamin are both dependent on 
the verb Zasmü. 

We tried, in our study just mentioned, to clarify each of the 
expressions which make up the verse, and to illumine them by citing 
a number of other passages from the oldest literature. For our 
present purpose, we are mainly interested in the second half of the 
line. We summarize briefly our explanatory remarks in the earlier 
study. We pointed out that our line must be compared with 
Tarafa no. 3,6 (see above p. 63 and below p. 67) and that there, too, 
dunya, beside its explicit meaning of "proximity, neighborhood, 
near-by region’, implies the secondary meaning, which is so much 
more pronounced in our passage: “life of security, pleasure, tran- 
quillity". 

We showed further by adducing parallel passages (v. above, p. 34- 
36) that mu‘zam, in our passage, has the meaning of "danger; 
trying experience; dangerous, difficult undertaking" and that 
mu‘zam, which is the contrasting concept to dunyä in our passage, is 
almost entirely analogous to karb “war”, the opposite of dunya in 
another passage (Asma%yat no. 32,1). Our main conclusion 
regarding the idea implied in our verse was: “The importance of the 
achievements of both the individual and the group is measured by 
the amount of danger inherent in the experience which they en- 
counter, and by tbe degree of fortitude and self-sacrifice they display 
in the face of their experiences.” 

It is our intention here to support, by adducing further 1easons, 
our contention that this thought which we encounter in early Islam 
in connection with Muhammad's leader personality represents an 
idea which is characteristic of early Arab society. The thought which, 
in our interpretation, is expressed by the above (Islamic) verse, 
appears again and is expressed very clearly, almost emphatically, in 
a line from the Diwan of Nàbiga (no. 27, 19): yugadna maʻa mri’in 
yada*u I-huwaina waya'midu lil-muhimmate I-“izami. We think that 
H. Derenbourg has not expressed the real meaning of this line in 
his translation (JAs., 6me série, t. 12, p. 346): "... conduite par 
un héros qui ne se repose jamais, préoccupé de questions graves et 
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importantes". We must translate as follows: “[The horses] are led 
[by riders who sit on them or ride on camels beside them] in the 
company (or: under the leadership) of a man who leaves leisurely 
life and goes forth towards momentous, dangerous affairs.” 

This agrees entirely with what the passage from Ibn Hisam says 
(as we interpret it), and confirms our conclusion drawn from it. 
The verb “amada li, "to go forth towards (something)", clearly 
indicates a conscious intention, a striving for something—as 
opposed to chance or external compulsion. It is this conscious 
striving that prompts the Arab hero to face the dangers of 
war. 

The phrase al-muhrmmäl al-izam expresscs perfectly the danger 
which is inherent in those momentous affairs one wants to encounter 
and the compulsion to fight this danger (muhimma "oppressing 
affair" and "affair imposing effort"), and thus confirms the meaning 
which we, on the basis of other passages, assigned to the word 
mu‘zam in the line from Ibn Hisam. Moreover, ‘amada li stresses 
not only the conscious intention in the striving after dangerous 
affairs, it also implies—an idea most explicitly stated in the passage 
from the Diwan of Tarafa (... mina d-dunya’ılä l-ba‘ad)—that these 
dangers are to be sought in distant regions. 

The same idea of an intentional seeking out of a difficult situation 
underlies also the following passage (Hassan b. Tabit no. 13, 24): 
nuhawılu lamra I-muhimma hitabuhi fiim wanafsilu kulla ^amrin 
mudili "We are cager to lay our hands on that ‘thing’ with them 
(that is, with our tribe) the handling of which burdens (one) with 
care, and we disentangle all difficult (tangled) ‘things’”’ (cf. 
above p. 63). 

In the passages which formed the starting-point of our considera- 
tions (Tarafa no. 3, 6; Ibn Hisam 656, 12; ?Asma‘tyat no. 32, 1) 
the concept of a leisurely, quiet life, as contrasted with the danger 
in the distance, was expressed by the original geographical term 
dunyä “nearness”, that is, "staying at home”. In the passage Ngo., 
no. 27, 19, which we adduced as further evidence for the idea under 
consideration, we find a different expression for the same concept: 
huwaind, which has no original geographical meaning. For huwaina 
in this usage we refer, further, to Mufaddaltyat no. 2, 7 which clearly 
contains a thought very similar to the one discussed here: 
da I-mar’u lam yagsa l-karthata ’ausakat hibälu I-huwainä bil-fata 
'an tagalta‘a "If a man does not (out of his own volition) set out 
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towards what is difficult and dangerous, the ropes of ease will very 
soon break for this man"! 

Another passage which, in our opinion, also expresses the idea 
of the intentional seeking out of heroic deeds which involve danger, 
is the following verse of Hätim at-Tä’i (no. 42, 40): dà mà ra'à 
yauman makärima ?a'radai layammama kubrähunna tumma ta- 
sammama "Whenever he sees opportunities for glorious deeds 
coming up [while on his way, so to speak], he takes the road towards 
the greatest of them and stakes all his energy on it." We may also 
cite a line from a famous poem in the Diwan of Imru'ul-Qais (no. 
5, 7): wa'arkabu fil-Iuhami l-magri hatta ’anäla makärima l-quhami 
r-rigübi “... and I ride at the head of (or: with) the great army 
until I get hold of [the opportunities for] glorious deeds [presented 
by] the desired (or: voracious ?) perils."' 

The seeking out of danger and the striving for glorious dceds 
which are so characteristic of the Arab here are bound up with his 
longing for distant regions and with the raids and other warlike 
enterprises which take up a great part of his life. It is the realization 
of this ideal which is held out as a prospect to the Quraißites in the 
above-quoted line (v. p. 63) from Ibn Hi$üm, if they obey (or: 
adhere to) the Prophet (fadinu lahü). That this ideal of facing danger 
and warlike action is realized through the community's following 
a chosen leader, is a special and important aspect of this old-Arab 
desire. In the Islamic passage just referred to, this adherence to a 
leader is expressed by the verb dana (nomen actionis din) “to 
follow, to adhere to, to submit to" (that is, for the purpose of 
warlike activities; see our study “On the spiritual background ...”, 
above, p. 34); and the same expression appears in Ibn Htšām p. 145 
(quoted above p. 39), also in connection with warlike activities, 
with respect to Allah and the pagan gods (’a’alfa rabbin ’am 
rabban wāhidan "adinu . . .). 

But the community's following a leader for the purpose of his 
warlike enterprises is also designated by other expressions. A very 
characteristic one we consider the concept of nasr, nusra "help 
(rendered by an ally)" and of ’ansär “helpers (allies)’’. We find a 
literary evidence for this idea contained in the concept of ’ansar 
in the Diwän of Tarafa (no. 3, 7). We quote this line together with 


1 Lyall renders: “Yea, when a man faces not boldly the ugly things that 
come, the cords of quietness soon will snap, and his peace decay”. Gasiya 
(originally: “to cover") means: “(intentionally) to go towards (to seck)...”’. 
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the lines preceding it: (I) warakübin ta fu I-ginnu biht qabla hada 
l-fi min “ahdı ’abad ... (4) gad tabattantu bitirfin hatkalin ... 
(5) gäa’rıdan quddäma haiyin ... gai ’ankäasın wala wuglin rufud 
(6) nubala’u s-sa'yı min gurtimatin tatruku d-dunya watanmi lil- 
ba'ad (7) yazaüna I-gahla fi maglisthim wahum ?ansaru di -hilmi 
s-samad "(x) Into many a riding alley (or: canyon?) in which the 
Jinns whisper—since long before this generation, since age-old 
time ... (4) have I plunged, on a noble horse, of mighty build ... 
(5) leading [iti at the head of a troop ... no cowards nor weaklings 
—supporters. (6) [They are} men of noble striving, [sprung] from a 
stem which leaves proximity and grows forth into the distance. 
(7) They suppress unruliness in their council(s) and they are the 
Helpers of the man of prudence (and of manly self-control), of the 
lord.” 

We infer from line 7 the existence of an attitude which is very 
characteristic for the old-Arab era (especially for the era. of paganism) 
which one might call a social ideal. The Arab of that time was 
inspired by an ideal, an urge to be the protector, aid and ally of the 
halim or du [-hilmi, that is, the man of moderation and prudence, 
the person who with manly gravity strives for the realization of the 
genuine aspirations of the Arab man. This ideal man represents the 
ideal of the leader, that is, of the man who leads the men of his 
tribe into distant regions in warlike enterprises or other dangerous 
expeditions. In our poem, the da l-hrimi is identical with the speaker 
(that is, the poet himself), who describes himself as a fearless leader, 
who rides at the head of a troop of grave and daring men in their 
wanderings into distant lands. The idea of nasr, nusra "help" and 
'ansár "helpers", who consider it as their ineluctable duty to aid 
the Aalim, the serious-minded, prudent man, in the realization of 
his war obligation and his social ideals (described by the term 
muri?a "virtus"; cf. below p. 72) is a distinctive trait of ancient 
Arab society. 

In the passage Ibn Hısam, p. 656, 12 (discussed above p. 63) the 
QuraiSites are exhorted to follow the Prophet, that is, to aid him 
through accomplishment in war. This attitude, called din ( fadina 
lah) in the passage, is identical with the activity engaged in by 
the ’ansär, in our just-discussed passage, the nasr, nusra, “help”, 
in its distinctive sense. 

Also the adherents of the Prophet from the people of Medina are 
called ’ansär. The same expression is also used in the Qur'àn for 
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the disciples of Jesus (Sura 3, 45; 61, 14). In the opinion of 
A. Sprenger (Leben und Lehre des Mohammed, IL, 533), A. Fischer 
(ZDMG 74, 436 ff.), J. Horovitz (Koranische Untersuchungen, p. 99- 
roo) and A. Wensinck (Acta Ortentalta, Il, 1924, p. 196-197) the term 
was first used by Muhammad with reference to Jesus’ disciples (see 
below p. 70) and then extended by him to designate his adherents 
from Medina; a similar opinion is held by H. Reckendorf (Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam, article ’ansär). Sprenger, Fischer and Horovitz 
conjecture, further, that the designation ’ans@r for Jesus’ disciples 
was suggested to Muhammad by the term nasärä, or Hebrew 
nösertm, for "Christians". 

The reputation of the inhabitants of Medina as the ’ansar 
(“helpers”) of the Prophet is sufficiently justified by the fact that 
they have "sheltered and helped (protected)’’ him ((awau wanasarü, 
Sura 8, 72) in a critical period of his career. 

The verb nasara ("helped") (nomen actionis: nasr, nusra) is a 
very common word in the Qur’4n: it is identical in meaning with its 
usage in old and pre-Islamic Arabic as a secular term for "help", 
especially in the sense of assistance in war or danger. Since the 
inhabitants of Medina gave aid and protection to the Prophet, it 
was natural for them to be called his ’ansdr. And the fact that this 
general epithet which could be applied to any other group of his 
adherents became the name of these helpers from Medina, must also 
be considered as a natural development which has its parallels in 
other cases. To give only one of many relevant examples: we refer 
to the designation $7*a "companions, helpers, allies" for the follow- 
ers of “Ali which is of later origin and was equally apt for any other 
group and, in its original meaning, is kindred to the concept of 
’ansär (see below p. 73). 

The ascription of this epithet to the Prophet's followers from 
Medina and the fact that they were proud of this mark of esteem, 
must be related with the fact that already as early as in pre-Islamic 
times the Arabs aspired to the high ideal to be the ’ansar of a man 
of outstanding qualities. The concept of ’ansar which in this case 
was applied to the adherents of the Prophet from Medina, was the 
symbol of a social ideal transmitted from Arab antiquity. 

The authors mentioned above considered the use of the 
word ’ansär as a designation for Jesus’ disciples as the basis for its 
application to the Prophet's adherents from Medina. The identical 
appellation of these two groups is certainly not due to chance, 
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although a transfer of this epithet from the former group to the 
latter, as assumed by these authors, is out of the question. 

As we have already pointed out above, in the case of the Prophet ’s 
adherents from Medina, the application of this term is sufficiently 
explained by specific and well-known events in the life of Muham- 
mad and in the early history of Islam. As to Muhammad’s use of 
the word as a designation for Jesus’ disciples, this is a purely 
associational application of the ’ansar-concept, the concept of the 
relation between a leader and his followers in Arab society. In 
applying to Jesus and his disciples the concept of ’ansär and thus 
—unhistorically—ascribing to them a typically Arab social relation- 
ship, Muhammad has just voiced his impression that there was an 
analogy in Jesus’ relationship to his disciples and his own relation- 
ship to his helpers. 

In Muhammad's view, the prophets who preceded him were 
engaged jn continuous fights for the purpose of spreading their 
teachings, much like those wars which he himself was forced to wage 
against his pagan opponents, and, like himself, made use of the 
active assistance of their followers. As an example, we quote here 
a passage from the Qur’an (Sura 3, I40)— part of an exhortation in 
which the Prophet incites his believers to fight fearlessly—: wa- 
ka’atyin min nabvyin gàtala ma‘ahi ribbiyüna katirun fama wahanü 
lima ’asabahum.fi sabili llahi wama da‘ufua wamä stakanu wallahu 
yuhibbu s-säbirina “And many a prophet there was on whose side 
many myriads had fought—they did not lose their strength 
under the impact of what befell them for the sake of God, and they 
did not become weak nor faint-hearted, and God loves the stead- 
fast people.” 

The central importance of the concept of ’ansar which originated 
among the Arab pagans and lived on in Islam, is also apparent from 
the fact that, besides being used as a designation of the believers 
in Islam in their relation to Muhammad or of Jesus’ disciples, it is 
also applied to describe the relation of the believers (in Muhammad 
or Jesus) to God. In the passages which illustrate this latter meaning, 
it appears in close connection with the earlier meaning. We quote 
Sura 3, 45: falammä ’ahassa Isä minhuma l-kufra gala man ’ansäri 
"ula ahi gäla Lhawariyina nahnu ’ansaru lähi ”ämanna billahi 
washad bi’anna muslimiina "When Jesus felt their unbelief (that is, 
of the sons of Israel), he said: “Who are my helpers [on the way] 
to God ?'. Thereupon the apostles answered: ‘We are God's helpers. 
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We believe in God. Testify that we are ‘Muslims’ l.” Also Sura 
61, 14: Ya ’aiyuhä lladina Amani kink ’ansäara llàhà kama gala 
Isa bua Maryama ll-hawáriytna man ’ansarı "dà lah gäla 
-hawäriyüna nahnu ?ansaru Hähi fa'ümanat ta’ıfalun min bani 
Tsr@ila wakafarat t@ifatun fa’aiyadna lladına ’amanü ‘Sala ‘ada- 
wihim fa'agbahü zähirina "Ye believers, be God's helpers, as when 
Jesus, Mary’s son, said to the Apostles: “Who are my helpers [on 
the way] to God ?', the Apostles answered: ‘We are God's helpers’. 
One group of the sons of Israel believed, while another group 
disbelieved. And We (that is, God) strengthened those who believed, 
against their enemies, and they became victorious.”’ 

The idea that God receives help from his believers occurs not 
only in the Qur'àn, but also in non-Qur'ànic literature. We quote 
here only the lines (fon Hisam, p. 871, 17-18) in which Saddäd b. 
‘Arid al-Guáami (see Ibn al-Kalbi, Kıtab al’asnam, cd. Ahmed 
Zéki Pasha, p. 17), after the destruction of al-Lat’s temple through 
Mugira, advises the Tagifites against returning to al-Lät and taking 
her side: (1) /a tansurü I-Läta inna lläha muhlikuhä wakatfa yunsaru 
man huwa latsa yantasiru (2) nna Hair hurriqat bis-suddi fasta‘alat 
walam tugátil ladä ’ahgarıhä hadaru “Don’t help al-Lät, for God 
will certainly destroy her! How should one be helped (by ’ansär, 
allies) who does not defend himself? She who was burned by fire 
and stood in flames without fighting for her stones {that is, the place 
of her cult), is without worth".! Our passage deals with the help 
rendered by men to a godhead in her fight. The same is implied in 
the expression 'ansáru llàhi “helpers of God" (see above). However, 
the passage states also that the deity is expected to defend himself 
his most precious possession, his abode, and thus to fight himself, 
exactly as any true Arab would do.? A deity as a fighter is also 

1 Guillaume, in his translation of Ibn Hisam’s Siva, has based his trans- 
lation of this passage on the corrupt reading walam yuqatil...(ct. Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidenthumes, p. 26) instead of following the text of the 
edition of Kitab al-’asnäm. 

2 Tor this latter idea, we may compare the verse in which ‘Abdalmuttalib, 
seizing the ring of the door of the Ka‘ba, implores God to help him against 
’Abraha and his army (Ibn Hisam, Siva, p. 35, 1 = Tabari, Annales, I 940, 
13): lahumma inna l-‘abda yamna*u rahlahü famna* halalak (Tabari with 
the reading al-mar’a for al-“abda) “O God, the ‘servant’ (that is, the compa- 
nion, follower; variant: ‘the man’) defends his abode, therefore you, too, 
must defend your home.” Cf. also ibid., p. 34, 11: inni Pana vabbu I- ibil 
warinna lil-baiti rabban sayamnauhua "I am the master of the camels, and 


‘the House’ (i.c., the Ka‘ba) also has a master who will defend it." For the 
concept of ‘abd cf. Orientalia, 22/1953; p. 17, n. 3. 
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presupposed in a similar verse in which the Sulaimite turns to the 
goddess al-‘Uzza when Hālid b. al-Walid was approaching with the 
intention of destroying the “Uzzä-Temple (Ibn Hršām, p. 839, 20- 
840, 1). Cf. also the words directed by ‘Amr b. al-Gamüh to his idol 
(ibid., p. 304, I): ... fa’in kana fika hairun famtanı“ fahadà s-saifu 
ma'aka “... and if you have some worth (literally: if something 
good is in you, that is, if you are a man), defend yourscif! Here 
is a sword?" 

The hero-like character of God's fighting is also expressed in the 
passage Jon Hišām, p. 434, 12-14 (based on Sura 5, 27): “Thereupon 
al-Miqdad b. ‘Amr got up and said: 'God's messenger! go, take up 
what God has commanded you to do!, and we are with you. We 
do not say to you, what the sons of Israel have said to Moses: Go, 
you and your Lord, and fight! and. we stay at home. But: Go, you 
and your Lord, and fight!, and we will fight with you'." 

Indeed, God, no less than the Prophet, needs the help of his 
believers in his wars. See, e.g., Ka‘b b. Malik in Ibn Hı$am, 702, 1: 

linansura ”Ahmadan walläha hatta naküna “ibäda sıdgin 
muhlisina “... so that we may help Ahmad and God, in order to 
be true servants (that is, helpers, followers)". In the passages Sura 
22, 40: walayansuranna llahu man yansuruhu “God will certainly help 
those who help Him", and Sura 47, 7: y& ?atyuhd ladina ?^àmanü 
^in tansurü llàha yansurkum wayutbit ’agdamakum “Believers! when 
you help God, He will help you and strengthen your feet”, the 
phrase “to help God" is not merely a concrete way of saying "to 
side with the cause of God, that is, of Islam” ; it also indicates that 
God wages a war in which He Himself fights, but for whose success- 
ful prosecution He also requires, as anybody else in Arab society 
who is engaged in a war, the help of followers who have pledged 
themselves to Him. 

The motif of ““God’s people coming to God's help in His wars” in 
early Islam has a parallel in oldest Israclite literature. The idea 
appears in a most clear manner in Deborah's song (Judges V, 23): 
“Curse ye Meroz’, said the angel of the Lord, '... because they 
came not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord among the 
heroes (... kt lo ba^ a le'ezrat YHWH .. . baggibbörim)' ”. Theidca of 
"God's people coming to His help in His wars” in the (later) Arab- 
Islamic sources should be identified with the same idea in old-Isra- 
elite literature and thus be considered as a “survival”? of an ancient 
Semitic attitudc. 
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This leads back to those passages in Arabic poetry (see above, 
p. 40) in which the fighting for Allah is contrasted with the fighting 
in behalf of the pagan gods. 

Of course, not only does God fight with the help of his believers, 
he is also on his part their strongest helper in their fights (cf. the 
passages quoted above). His nasr, “help”, reaches his believers 
during their fights (Sura 110, 1): "dà £a nasru llahi wal-fathu 
"when God's help and victory comes” (cf. ida gfa’a ’amruna = ’amru 
ahi, Sura 23, 27, and see above p. 55). 

It is worth noticing that analogously the leader in the early 
Islamic period, the Prophet, not only requires the help of his 
adherents but, as Allah, is also called thezy helper: a role which, in 
some of the passages which contain the idea, is expressed by the 
word wazir, cf. e.g. (Ibn Hisam, p. 701, 14): wakäna lana n-nabiyu 
wazira sidgin “and the Prophet was our true helper". Also (tbid., 
p. 659, 4): waGassánu I-humätu muwäziruhu ‘ala l-^atdài wahuwa 
lahum waziru " ... and the Gassänite heroes were his (that is, the 
Prophet's) helpers against the enemies, and he was their helper”. 

The concept of “help”, aid and support as a duty, especially in 
war, must be considered as a basic social motive in old-Arab life, 
and the important role which this motive has played in early Islam, 
has not been sufficiently stressed. This holds both for the fights of 
the early Muslims against the pagans and for the subsequent strife 
of the various religious-political groups within Islam. 

This social motive is, as we tried to explain above (p.67), based on 
the idea that a man must neither be indifferent nor limit himself 
to mere theoretical approval of ideas and undertakings which, in the 
early Arab view, were considered as uscful and commendable—not 
only warlike aims, but all those activities comprised by the term 
muria, "virtus". Rather, he must do everything in his power to 
support the man who pursues these aims as his task, and, if neces- 
sary, sacrifice his life for them. With reference to early Islam, this 
idea is clearly expressed in the following passage—to quote 
only one of many relevant ones—(al-Waqidi, Kitab al-magazi, ed. 
von Kremer, p. 259, 2): Ya ma‘Sava Yahüda wallàhi (innakum 
lata lamüna’anna Muhammadan lanabiyunwa’annanasrahü‘alaikum 
lahaggun “You Jews, you know that Muhammad is a prophet, 
and that it is your duty to help him (that is, as his followersin war)’’.4 


1 The importance of the concept of "help" and “helper” is attested to by 
a great number of more or les synonymous terms which make their appear- 
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The Arab hero is continuously active. This activity consists partly 
in undertakings in which he engages on his own initiative, but wıth 
the help of others, partly in the help which he renders to others. 
Cf. Hamäsa, p. 702, v. 2: lam ’ara ma'Saran kaBani Suraimn ... 
’aktara nasvan mihräga harbin yunu ‘ald s-styadatt ’au yasidu 
“Inever saw people like the Banü Suraim ... richer in young men, 
‘whirligigs’ of war, who either help others to become rulers or rule 
[themselves]."' Cf. furthermore Labid, no. 53, 10: waf‘al bimalika ma 
badà laka in mu‘änan ’au mu“ina “Do with your property what you 
like: either with the assistance of others, or assisting others.’’ We refer 
to our discussion of the concept ’a‘ana fulänan ‘ala mura atthi “he 
helped So-and-So to exercise his murwa, his ‘virtus ", above 
p. 7. This idea occurs repeatedly, with variations. 

The idea that man receives help by one or several “helpers” is so 
basic in Arab thinking that even the activity drive itself and the 
energy which results from it (kamm, ’amr, sce p. 58-60) is con- 
ceived as an external belper accompanying and aiding him. 
This is expressed by various derivatives from the root Sy‘; "as3yàá* 
and 37*a (“supporting companions"), synonyms of ’ansar, are some 
of the more frequently used. We refer to the verse of >A Šā 13, 24 
(quoted above p. 60): ... wašīyaʻanī hammi ... "... and my 
drive accompanied me ...’’, and to a similar passage in the Mual- 
laga of “Antara, v. 73 (79) (quoted above p. 48). Cf. also *Alqama 
no. I3, 73 (= Mufaddaliyadt 817, 7): wagad gadautu ‘ala qirni 
yušayyt uni madin ahü tigatin bil-hairi mausimu “So many a time 
have Į set out in the early morning to meet my adversary while 
my bold, reliable [hearti accompanied me ...”. The idea of being 
accompanied, during a dangerous undertaking (campaign, etc.), by 
one's own drive (or heart, that is: courage) like by a helper with 
his own, separate personality, is vividly indicated in the epithet 
muSarya‘ “accompanied (by one's drive)” ascribed to the hero (or 
his heart); it may freely be translated by “courageous”. Cf. Ibn 
Hisam 147, 9; 792, 12; Laila al-’Ahyaliya in Hansä”s Diwan, ed. 
Cheikho, rst ed., p. 113, last line. We quote *Asma‘tydi 46, 22: 


ance already in the era of early Islam. In historic literature which deals 
with thc strife of factions within Islam in the first decades after Muhammad's 
death, these expressions frequently appear together in an almost formula- 
like manner. We give here one example of such a string of synonyms for 
the concept of “helper”, which also includes an expression of later origin 
(surta). Baladuri, ’Ansab al-’asräf, V, 253, 10: wabalaga I-Muhtära dàlika 
faqüla lPashabihi ya ?ahla d-diniwa’a‘wana I-haggi wa?ansava d-da tft wasi*ata 
r-Rasüli wa'ali v-Rasáli wasurtata llähi... 
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Fanwäbu "audiyatin bigairi sahabatin ... musatya‘u “He is one who 
traverses canyons without companions, . . . a courageous one (literally: 
one accompanied [by his courage])." Cf., further, Sanfarà, Lami yat al- 
“Arab,v.ıı:... fu adun mušatya‘un ...“..acouragecousheart...”.1 

The close connection of the concepts of “war” and “help”, is 
illustrated by the fact that the concept of “victory” is expressed by 
the word «asy “help? (here a passive infinitive: "to be for: have 
been: helped, assisted"), and the concept of “victorious”? by the 
word mansür “helped”. 

The usual explanation for the use of the word nasr for "victory 
derives this usage from the idea that victory is a result of the help 
rendered by the gods (cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heiden- 
thumes, p. 181, and n. I). In Wellhausen's opinion, this help of the 
gods which is so instrumental in achieving victory is effected by 
the prayers for help directed to them which form an essential part 
of their religious cult. 

In Arab antiquity, warlike activities are usually conducted only 
with “help’’,—in the first place, naturally, with plain, ordinary 
human help. Normally, everybody fights with his 'ansàr, ’asya‘, 
etc. Victory is, accordingly, unthinkable without this help of allies; 
on the other hand, it may seem certain in advance if one has suitable 
’ansär at one's disposal. We quote a passage from the Diwan of 
Näbiga which deals with pre-Islamic conditions (no. 1, 8-9): 
(8) watigtu lahit binnasri ^id gila gad gazat kat@Wibu min Gassäna 
Sairu "asa ibi (9) band “ammihi dunyá wa‘Amru bnusAnurin ’ula’ika 
gaumun ba’suhum gaivu käadıbi “I am certain of his (that is, of the 
Gafnid ‘Amr b. al-Härit’s) victory (literally: help, or: being helped), 
since they say: Troops of horsemen of the Gassän, no vagabonds 
(aliens, that is: cowards) have set out on an expedition, [namely] 
his close cousins and ‘Amr b. ‘Amir: these are people whose bravery 
does not fail." 

Victory is here attributed directly to the bravery of those who 
go to war to assist the king and who, although his fellow-tribesmen 
and subjects, must, in accordance with the original Arab conception 
of such a relationship, be considered as his ’ansär “helpers”. Of 
course, the help of the gods also contributes to victory, just as 


, 


1 We cannot accept G. Jacob’s interpretation (Schanfara-Siudien I, 52) 
who derives the expression from sazya‘a in the sense of “to kindle a fire" and 
translates it as "angefeuert, zur Kampflust entflammt”. 
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and men fight and “help”. In its original connotation, the help 
given by the gods in battle cannot be considered as a consequence 
of the prayer directed. to them; in other words, it is not an act of 
grace. Rather, invoking the gods’ help in battle is a special (and 
rather outstanding) case of that appeal for active help directed to 
allies during an emergency examples of which are numerous in the 
literature. Victory itself is a consequence of the help rendered to 
those who wage war by their helpers, whether human or divine. 

In our discussion of this concept of nasr (nusra), the designation 
of the Prophet’s adherents from Medina as his ’ansär, “helpers (in 
war), was a fact of special importance. Equally interesting in this 
context was for us Muhammad’s “unhistorical” application of this 
term to the disciples of Jesus. 

This early Islamic conception of the relationship between Jesus 
and his discipies may have some parallels in the interpretation of 
the same relationship by Christian peoples in the early periods of 
their Christianization. To use the example of an early Christian 
society which is also genealogically related to the Arab: in the 
Ethiopic translation of the New Testament, the disciples of Jesus 
are not designated by a term derived from a root which denotes 
teaching and learning (e.g., mehär), but rather 'arda i, literally 
“helpers”. The root from which this word derives is one of a series 
of synonymous South-Semitic roots which, as nsr, express the con- 
cept of “help”. The root rd? appears, besides in the Ethiopic 
language, also in Old-South-Arabic with the same meaning (espec- 
ially in the sense of "help" or “helpers” in war, followers"), but 
occurs also in the "classical" North-Arabic (cf., e.g., rid’ “help”, 
e.g. in the Diwan of Hätim at-Tà1, p. 34, 20). 

A similar view of the relationship between Jesus and his disciples 
seems to be apparent in the old Saxon Heliand. We find here a 
parallel to the Arabic term ’ansär in the designation of Jesus’ 
disciples as gisidös, that is (originally) "companions on the sid, 
the expedition". This term is probably entirely identical with 
'aSyá*, a synonym of ’ansar, which, in addition to its meaning of 
“help”, also includes the connotation of accompaniment: “helpers 
and companions". Also the term jungaron in the Heliand, which 
later became the common German designation for disciples, 
“Jünger”, originally meant "servants, helpers (of the Lord)". 

A close connection must be posited between the attitude of 
allegiance to God and the Prophet as indicated in the concept of 
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naşr (“help”), and the idea of "belief", expressed by the term ’zman 
(finite verb: ’ämana, part. mu^min) and “‘unbelie?’, expressed in 
the term kufr (finite verb: kafara, part. káfir). In my study “On 
the spiritual background..." (see above p. 29) I have tried 
to show that the concept of “belief” designated by the term 
aman not only expresses a purely (religious) internal attitude, but 
also implies a social relation, a relation of trust, loyalty and 
allegiance (in its original, secular sense). 

As to the complementary concept of kufr “unbelief”, the verb 
kafara from which it is derived means, in Arabic as well as in 
Aramaic, not only “to be unbelieving, not to recognize, to deny", 
but also “to be ungrateful’. J. Horovitz, who has inquired into this 
concept in his Koranische Untersuchungen, p. 59-60, does not deny 
the existence of these two meanings of the concept (“to disbelieve" 
and “to be ungrateful”) but assumes that only the latter meaning 
(“to be ungrateful’) is genuinely Arabic, and imputes to Muhammad 
the creation of its rcligious meaning, presumably under Jewish 
influence. He refers in this connection to the term Aofér, köfer 
bá'iggàr. 

We can prove the existence of a third, specific meaning of kafara 
in Arabic. The term may also designate a social relationship: ''to 
be disloyal to someone, to repudiate someone, to fail to recognize 
an obligation towards him". We quote the following passages from 
the Szva of Ibn Hišām which imply this meaning of the term: 
P. 417, 3-4 (ascribed to Abii Bakr as-Siddig): (3) fakam qad matatnà 
fthimi bigarabatın watarku t-tuga Savun lahum gairu käriti (4) farin 
yarfiü ‘an kufrthim wa‘ugügihim fama taryibatu l-hilli miilu 
l-haba’iti. Also p. 516, 5-6 (ascribed to Hamza b. *Abdalmuttalib) 
(5): "alam tara ’amran kana min *agabi d-dahri walil-haini ’asbabun 
mubaryinatu I-’amri (6) wamä däka ’illä 'anna gauman "afadahum 
fahani tawäsın bil-“ugügi wabil-kufri. Guillaume translates these 
two passages as follows: P. 417, 3-4, “With how many of them have 
we ties of kinship, yet to abandon piety did not weigh upon them; 
if they turn back from their unbelief and inobedience (for the good 
and lawful is not like the abominable); ...”. P. 516, 6, "Surely one 
of time’s wonders (though roads to death are plain to see) is that a 
people should destroy themselves and perish by encouraging one 
another to disobedience and disbelief.” In these two passages, kufr 
is clearly used in a sense which is very close to the meaning of 
‘ugug. The verb “agga, with the nomina actionis *wqaq, ma‘agga, 
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and the nomen agentis ‘aqūg, expresses the idea: “to become 
estranged from one’s fellow-tribesmen, to renounce one’s duties 
towards them, to break off the ties to one’s relatives”, and is the 
opposite of barra (nomen actionis: birr, verbal adjective: barr) and 
wasala y-rahima (nomen actionis: stat ar-rahim). The use of the 
noun “güg is in accord with the phrase fakam gad mataina fthimi 
bigaräbatın in our first quotation which must be rendered as 
follows: “How hard have we tried, insisting on our kinship, to 
establish ties of love and friendship with them, but to abandon 
moral conduct (or: devotion to the ties of kinship) does not weigh 
upon them. But if they turn back from their disloyalty and their 
breaking off the ties of kinship—well, the permissible good (actions) 


are not (to be considered) like the bad ones ...’’. The terms of our 
second quotation must be rendered accordingly: “Have you not 
seen the most wondrous thing of time? ... It is this: that some 


people have encouraged each other to disloyalty and the breaking 
off of the bonds of kinship and thus have perished.” In these two 
passages, the refusal of the heathens to join the Muslims and 
adherents of Muhammad is considered tantamount to a refusal to 
live up to the social duty of loyalty which exists between friendly 
tribes! The duty of loyalty between various groups, clans and 
tribes is, in accordance with the conception of all social relation- 
ships in the old-Arab view, considered as an obligation which 
follows from the relation of consanguity, which often existed only 
in the remote past and sometimes is only fictitious. 

The meaning of kufr as “disloyalty” in a social sense, “the with- 
drawal of allegiance”, is also apparent in the following passages in 
which kafara appears as the opposite of wafz "to be faithful" (in a 
general, secular sense) and of baya“a “solemnly to take on the 
obligation of allegiance (especially for war)”, “to pledge oneself”. 
The first of these passages reads (Hassan b. Tabit, no. 175, 9 = Ibn 
Hisam, p. 620, 20): wafau id kafartum và Sahina birabbikum wala 
yastawi *abdun wafa wamudi‘u “They were faithful, while you, 
Quraisites, withheld allegiance from your lord (that is, God) ..." 
The second (al-’Ahtal, p. 107, 2) refers to conditions of the early 
Umaiyad period and reads: ... waQatsu “Arläna haiti ’agbalü 
ragasan fabaya‘tika giharan ba'da ma kafara “ and the 


1 This view can be proved not only for the Muslims, but also for the pagans 
in their relations to the Muslims. 
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Qais “Ailän, until they came galloping and openly vowed their 
allegiance after having refused it before”. In these passages (in- 
cluding the passage in which the expression refers to the relation 
to God) kufr, kafara, has no religious meaning (‘‘disbelief’’) nor a 
purely intellectual meaning ("not to recognize as true”), rather only 
a purely social meaning: “to be unfaithful, to deny allegiance”. 
However, the term is used here to denote in addition a religious 
relationship, by being applied to the relationship between the 
pagans and the Muslims and to Allah. 

This "social" meaning of kafara also occurs in the Qur'àn, e.g., 
Sura 60, 4: gad känat lakum ?uswatun hasanalun fi ’Ibrahtma 
walladina ma‘ahii rid gälü liqaumihim inna burun minkum 
wanıimmä ta'budüna min düni llàhi kafarnä bikum wabadä banana 
wabainakumdàü l-*adawatu wal-bagda’u ’abadan hatta tu’minü billals 
wahdahü ... “You have a fine example in Abraham and those with 
him, as they said to their people: “We are quits with you and with 
what you worship beside God, we repudiate you, from now on there 
will be eternal enmity and hatred between us until you believe in 
God alone ...'." 

We can prove this purely social meaning of kafara also in early 
secular literature, e.g. in the Diwan of al?” A Sā, no. 5, 44: là tahsi- 
banni lakum kafivan wala tahsibannt "uridu I-givara "Do not believe 
that I refuse my allegiance to you (or: that I am unfaithful to you)! 
Do not believe that I want to change (that is, that I want to turn 
my allegiance to others)!” Giyär, here: "to change", that is, “to 
choose another master, to turn one's allegiance to some one else", 
makes it clear that kafara, in this passage, has the meaning “to 
deny one's allegiance”. One feels tempted to compare with giyär, 
as used in this passage, the meaning of baddala and gaiyara (in an 
absolute sense, without object) in the following passage (Ibn Hisam, 
p. 810, 1-2): ... fagala ya Rasüla llahi ’amä wallaht inni lamwmi- 
nun billähi warasüliht ma gaiyartu wala baddaltu E and 
(Hatib b. *Abi Balta'a) said: 'Messenger of God, truly, by God, I 
believe in God and His messenger, I have not changed nor shifted 

.'." The social custom of a society according to which the in- 
dividual is, as a rule, expected to give allegiance to one master, 
but may occasionally shift his allegiance, is here obviously trans- 
ferred to the relationship with God. This seems implied in the mode 
of expression used in the sentence ma gaivartu wala baddaltu which 
follows upon "uni lamu^minun billähi warasüliht as wala tahsibannt 
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-uvidu I-giyära follows upon lä tahsıbanni lakum käfiran in the 
line of °A %ā. 

It is more plausible to derive the religious meaning of kafara, “to 
be unbelieving, to deny (the existence of God)", from this purely 
social meaning just established by the above examples rather than 
from the Biblical religions, that is, from Aramaic usage. This more 
abstract religious meaning may occasionally include the original 
social meaning as well, although this may be difficult to prove in 
individual cases. We must also note the combination of kafür with 
adjectives like hauwän or hattar, “treacherous”, in the Qur'àn (as 
in Sura 22, 38; 31, 32). Kafür itself assumes the same meaning or 
approaches it. Cf. also Nag. 350, 1-2 (in a "political" context): 

. waman tastahlifhu yahunka wayakfurka wayagdirka. 

In some of the passages from which we just established the social 
meaning of kafara, kufr, this term appears beside ‘ugig, a typical, 
uncquivocal term for breaking ofi of a family relationship which, 
secondarily, may also denote the breaking off of any other relation- 
ship based on fidelity. In the following passage in which the Muslims 
are upbraided by a pagan with failing to meet their obligation of 
loyalty implied in consanguinity (*4g&q), another term appears in 
conjunction with it: "dz. 

The sentence in question appears in a passage which seems to 
pose some linguistic problems. We therefore translate it in full (Ibn 
Hisam, p. 518, last line—p. 519, 8): “(z) I marvel about people 
whose fool tells a foolish, hateful and untrue story: (2) he sings of 
the heroes slain on the day of Badr who followed one another to 
death, men of noble deeds, young and old, (3) masälita bidin man 
dw'übati Gálibin mata‘ina filhaig@i matà'tma fil-mahli, noble, bold, 
keen heroes, from the leading group of (the clan) [Lwaiy b.] Gälib,! 
who will throw spears in battle and in times of drought feed the 
hungry. (4) They died while fighting bravely, they did not sell 
their kin to strangers, remote from them by residence and descent, 
(5) not like you, for whom the Gassän have become close friends in 
our stead. What a deed!, (6) *ugüqan wa^itman baiyinan wagatt*atan 
... In open violation of our kinship and in “culpable behavior" and 
in severing the bonds of consanguinity. People of judgement and 
understanding recognize how wickedly you have acted in this. (7) 
And when people (of us) ‘departed’ (madau lisabilihim, i.e., have 


1 Guillaume translates incorrectly: “The brave swordsman of Lu'ayy, 
Ibn Ghalib”, 
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perished)—and the best death is death in battle—(8) well, do not 
exult that you have killed them ...”.! 

The term "m, used here beside ‘gig, has—like the related ex- 
pressions ma’tam and ’atam—the meaning "guilt". Ma’tam appears 
beside ‘ugéq also in v. 20 of the Mu“allaga of Zuhair: fa’asbahtumä 
minha “ala hairı mautinin batdaini fihä min “ugügin wam@tamt. 
Cf. moreover Näb. 25, 4: ’ahlämu ‘Adin wa@agsadun mutahharatun 
mina l-ma'aggatt wal-afatt wal-atanu "[they possess} minds of the 
‘Ad (that is, great minds) and bodies pure of violation of the duty 
of kinship and of “misfortune” and of "guilt"." Further (lon Hisam, 
p. 467, 16): 'atàni ... hZaimaba fihim min “ugügin wama’tamı 
“(Tidings) reached me...of their "violation of the duty of kinship” 
and their "guilt" against Zainab.” The root ’tm, finite verb alima, 
with the corresponding abstract nouns (see above; and cf. the 
Hebrew ’aSem, abstract noun 'ásàm) is obviously related in meaning 
with the root ‘gq. 

The narrower, more specific meaning of the teım in the above- 
cited passages, which otherwise denotes "guilt, offence" in a more 
general sense, is probably due to the fact that this general concept 
originally derives from the more concrete concept “offence against 
the clan". This agrees well with other well-known facts of old-Arab 
(and primitive Semitic) society. 

As to the root "£m, which we found related in meaning with the 
root ‘gg, we must also note that in some passages in the Qur'àn it 
appears to be synonymous with another root related in meaning 
to ‘gg: the root kfr. The adjective "atm appears in the Qur'àn in 
juxtaposition with the adjective kafür (or: kaffár); both seem to 
express various shadings of the same meaning, “faithless”. We 
quote Sura 76, 24: ... wald tutt* minhum "atiman ?au kafüran (in 
Blachére's translation: “N’obeis ni au pécheur ni à l'ingrat parmi 
eux!’’). The particle "a4, whose literal meaning is "or", has here, 
as also frequently in other passages, no disjunctive meaning, 
introducing another and different concept, rather it serves to 
introduce a more or less identical, epexegetical concept as it were. 
Cf. also Sura 2. 176, where the two concepts appear joined asyndetic- 
ally: wallahu là yuhrbbu kulla kaffärin ?atimin. 

! This translation deviates from the interpretation of Guillaume and of 
A. Bloch (in Westöstliche Abhandlungen, Festschrift R. Tschudi, Wiesbaden 
1954, p. 216) who take line 7b: wahairu I-manäayä mā yakünu mina I-gatli 
(taken by us as a parenthesis) as the apodosis to the protasis represented 


by line 7a (Bloch with the suggestion to read: fahaivu...) and consider 
line 8 as a new sentence. 
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We consider the religious meaning of kafara, “to be unbelieving, 
not to recognize as true, to deny”, as originally Arabic and not de- 
rived from the usage of the Biblical religions, because werecognizedas 
its basic sense the "social" meaning: “‘to be faithless, to repudiate, 
to desert”, from which the religious meaning developed. 

We must not overlook, on the other hand, that Rafara also often 
means “to deny” in a purely intellectual sense. This usage appears 
in contexts similar to those in which we find its other secular 
meaning: "to be ungrateful’. Three meanings of a term of this kind 
in a language are not uncommon and one must always assume an 
organic relation between them. We mention as an example the 
English verb acknowledge, which, in a sense, constitutes the opposite 
of kafara and whose various meanings are somewhat analogous to 
those of our Arabic term: I) "to admit the truth of something", 
2) "to recognize the authority of”, 3) “to express appreciation of 
something". Kafara in the sense of "being ungrateful” presupposes, 
on the one hand, the intellectual meaning “not to recognize as true, 
to deny”, but also, on the other hand, a social relationship as implied 
in the meaning “to be faithless, to repudiate”. 

As allegiance and its refusal in early Arab society is mainly proved 
in the sphere of war, by alliance and auxiliary services, similarly the 
terms of “recognition” and "gratitude", or their opposites, "denial" 
and "ingratitude", refer, in the earliest literature, very frequently 
to services rendered in war. Such services are, as we Saw in our 
discussion of the concept nasr, very frequently rendered as a help 
to, or in cooperation with, others. 

We quote a few passages as an illustration. Al-Baladuri, ’Ansab 
al-’asraf, V, 361, 5 ff.: “With (‘Abdallah) b. az-Zubair there were 
people who had come from Egypt with Ibn ‘Udais and then had 
become Härigites, people with courage and fortitude (dawt Suga ‘atin 
waba’sin). They had fought together with him to defend the 
"House" ... and had inflicted great harm on the Syrians. There- 
upon he (i.e., ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubair) learned by hearsay what they 
had said about ‘Utman, and he said: ‘By God, I would not like to 
conquer over my enemies with the help of those who hate ‘Utman 
...... Whereupon they said: ‘By God, we do not think it proper 
to aid in a fight a man who does not recognize (read yakfuru instead 
of yukaffiru) our record (aslafana)’ ... (ibid. I. 12), Then 
Ubaid b. ‘Umair said (to Abdallah b. az-Zubair) : ‘One must wonder 
about you and ycur attitude towards these people, since they are 
BRAVMANN, The Spiritual Background of Early Islam 6 
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people of outstanding fortitude (alu L-bala^: I-hasanı) and high 
accomplishment (wal atari 1-gamilt)’ ". The context shows 
clearly that kafara can only mean “to deny" here: "he denies, does 
not recognize our record in war” (see below p. 82). For war service 
is rendered here in the interest of a (religious and political) idea, 
not as an aid to the man who is upbraided here with kufr (denial, 
non-recognition"). Consequently, “ingratitude” is not implied in 
the term herc. We sense this meaning as a connotation in other 
contexts where it appears in similar phrases. Cf., e.g., ‘Amir b. at- 
Tufail, no. 19, 1-2: (I) Bani ‘Amivin guddü l-maláma "iladkumá 
wahäta fa*udda I-yauma [fikum| maSähidi (2) wala takfura fin- 
na iban bala? ana ’ida “addakum hatbun bi’ihdä S-Sada^ idi. In Lyall’s 
translation: “(1) Ye Sons of ‘Amir, stay your reviling and give 
heed! Come, count up today my doings in your service. (2) Be not 
thankless for our labours in times of misfortune, when there bit you 
sore distress, yea the sternest." In this passage, the phrase lã 
takfurit balä’ana (corresponding to yakfuru ?asláfanà in the prose 
passage quoted above) can not only be understood as “do not deny 
our steadfastness!", but also, since it is a matter of services in the 
service of others, as “be not thankless for our labours!’’, as rendered 
by Lyall. This applies equally well to the passage “Antara 8, 2-3 in 
which the word dala “steadfastness” is replaced by nu‘ma ““bene- 
ficence” (cf. below): (I) Naha farisu $-Sahbäa’i wal-hailu gunnahun 
‘ala farisin baina l-’asinnati mugsadı (2) walau la yadun nalathu 
minnäa la’asbahat sibà'wn tahadd Silwahü gaiva musnadi (3) fala 
takfurı n-nu*mà wa'atnmi bıfadlıhä wala tamanan mà yuhditu Hahu 
ft gadi "(x) While the horses [were racing along, because of their 
speed] leaning to one side, the rider of the light-colored [horse] took 
the direction towards a horseman who, surrounded by spears, was 
threatened by outright death. (2) And if a hand of ours had not 
seized him, it would have happened that beasts would have passed 
on his limbs one to another and he would not have been buried. 
(3) Do not, therefore, deny the favor (or: do not be ungrateful for 
the favor) and acknowledge (or: praise) its excellence and do not 
feel safe from what God may do to-morrow!” Also Ibn Hısam, 
p. 702, 14: Wadkur bala’a maasirin waskurhumü sarü bragmathim 
mina l-’ansäbi ... “and remember the perseverance of the people 
—and render thanks to them—who removed in a body from the 
sacrificial stones of Mecca! ...” (cf. also Imrg. 24, 3, and “Antara 
16, 5, quoted below p. 84, n. 2). 
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Bald which, by itself, means “steadfastness, endurance, fortitude’, 
is used here in contexts which suggest a change or extension of its 
meaning. The concept of an action which is implied in the basic 
meaning of bald? and thus merely points to an agent, the fighting 
hero, and to his achievement, seems to point in these contexts also 
to other persons (as indicated by the verbs “to thank" and "to refuse 
thanks"), the individuals or communities on whose behalf the action 
is undertaken and who profit from it. This foreshadows a change 
of the original meaning. “Steadfastness, fortitude, heroic action" 
now becomes '(war) expedition, service, for another”, a develop- 
ment which has reached completion in other cases (see below). This 
extension of meaning which has thus taken place was probably 
contained in the basic meaning, "steadfastness". Warlike action in 
this society must always be seen in the context of its typical modes 
of behavior. As we have seen, warlike activity is mostly undertaken 
in the service of another and thus has the character of "help", nasr. 
And this other, the leader, himself is conceived as a helper of his 
followers. “Help”, naşr, rendered on behalf of another, becomes 
the “victory” (originally: "being helped, aided") of the other, that 
is, an action of an especially high quality performed by the other. 
Thus a war-like action which is originally an expression of the 
performer becomes a service or accomplishment for the sake of other, 
possibly weaker ones, and thus also comes to mean “favor”, nu'ma, 
a concept which we encountered in the above-quoted passage “Ant. 
no. 8, 1-3, in a context in which we otherwise encounter bala’. The 
development in the meaning of the term dala’ which has taken place 
may, in a certain sense, be compared with the change of meaning 
which occurred in the German beisten (noun: Leistung) and other 
forms of the word which appear in older Germanic dialects. The 
original meaning of the word is “to enter upon a trail, to follow 
someone, to accompany someone (ona campaign)”, a meaning which 
is entirely forgotten in modern German. Already in Middle-High- 
German the concept has taken an abstract turn, by coming to mean 
"doing something that is imposed on one as a duty”, as in “‘Ge- 
horsam leisten", "Dienste leisten" and similar phrases. Some of 
these phrases have assumed the character of a formula: the verb 
has still occasionally retained its original concrete meaning of 
obligation in these expressions, often however this meaning recedes 
into the background and the verb merely denotes an activity in 
general: “to perform, act, accomplish" (see details in Grimm, 
Deutsches Wörterbuch, s.v.). 
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In the Arabic balä’, on the other hand, the original heroic action 
undertaken for its own sake has become “service”, an accomplish- 
ment for another or others; the connotations of heroism and of the 
high quality ofthisachievementis obscured or is entirely obliterated. 
This extended meaning of the noun daläa’-—and of the verb ’abla 
(4th form) which must be considered as derived from it—appears 
especially in certain phrases in which the recipients (individual or 
collective) of the help rendered to them through a heroic action by 
a helper, are characterized by prepositions like i, f? and especially 
“inda, used here originally in the specific meaning of “in the defense 
of, in the service of''.! On the other hand, other nouns can take the 
place of da/@ in such expressions without any change of meaning. 
The agent of the help thus rendered, designated by bala’ or similar 
expressions, may be a human being or God Himself. 

The meaning of bala? in such expressions has frequently been mis- 
understood, partly obviously on account of the extension or change 
of meaning presupposed in thesc phrases. Frequent misinter- 
pretations of passages which impute to God this quality seem 
furthermore to be due to the disinclination to connect Allah with 
warlike activities in gencral and the behavior expressed by the 
concept bala in particular. By attributing dala in the sense of 
“fortitude, steadfastness, endurance" to God-—which involves, in 
agreement with the basic meaning of the word, voluntary suffering 
or distress ?—a typically human quality is ascribed to him. 

1 An instance of the use of “inda in the sense of “in the defence of...” we 
met already in the passage Naga 7d, p. 67, 9-10, quoted above, p. 44 

2 Bala? in the sense of “steadfastness, endurance, fortitude’ is to be 
derived from another frequent meaning of the word, that is: “trial, experi- 
ence, suffering, distress, misfortune, difficulty", more accurately: ‘‘what 
one experiences, suffers, endures’’, For this latter meaning cf., e.g., Imrq., 
no. 8, 2: inna I-balä’a ‘ala l-’asgaina masbübu “it is on the ill-fated that 
disaster is (inevitably) poured out” (cf. ibid., no. 7, 2); furthermore Hamäsa, 
p. 127, v. 4, etc. For the finite verb in the same sense cf., e.g., Labid, no. 
7, 3 (Hälidi, p. 25, v. 2); walagad balat ’Iramun wa*Adun kaidah walaqad 
balathu ba‘da däka Tamüdu “Tram and ‘Ad have experienced (or: suffered, 
'tasted') His (i.e., God's) vigor, and later Tamüd have experienced it" 
(cf. below p. 88, n. 1). A clear instance of the meaning “steadfastness, 
endurance" is, e.g., the following line of ‘Antara (no. 16, 5): tans&@ bala»: 
"dama garatun lagihat... “you are forgetting my steadfastness at the time 
when a raid is in progress...". As we have set forth in our study “On the 
spiritual background of early Islam ...'", (sec above p. 18 ff), a series 
of expressions for bravery in battle, self-sacrifice, indicates that the con- 
cept of suffering is felt as being included in the concept of fortitude. 


The attitude which underlies acts of bravery becomes fortitude only through 
the suffering experienced in them, included the suffering involved in the 
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In a passage attributed by tradition to ’Abü Qais b. al-'Aslat 
(Ibn Hisam, p. 39, 17-18; x80, 9-10) we read: (I) fagumü fasalla 
vabbakum watamassahü bi’arkänı hada L-baiti baina 1-’Ahäsıbi 
(2) fa“indakumü minhu bala’un wamasdaqun gadäala '! Ab: Yaksüma 
hadi I-katä’ibi. Guillaume translates: “(r) Rise and pray to your 
Lord and stroke the corners of this temple between the mountains, 
(2 He gave you a convincing test on the day of ’Abü Yaksüm, 
leader of the squadrons." Line 2 should be rendered as follows: 
“You were aided by (literally: with you was) His (that is, God’s) 
fortitude and His vigorous hitting (or: His vigor), on the day when 
’Abu Yaksüm (that is, 'Abraha) led his squadrons [against you]". 
God is credited here with manifesting the same heroic qualities on 
behalf of the besieged Meccans (in pre-Islamic time) which the 
assassinated caliph “Utmän b. ‘Affan (according to Diwan Hassan 
b. Täbit, no. 163, 4) proved on behalf of his people: ’alam yaku 
fikum dà bala in wamasdagin wa’aufakumü ‘ahdan ladà kulli maShadi 
"Has he not assisted you with perseverance and vigorous hitting 
(literally: was he not among (or: with) you a man of endurance and 
strong blows) and was he not your most faithful one with respect to 
the obligations taken upon himself in each battle?” 

The expression minhu bala’un wamasdaqun, used in the former 
passage with respect to God, is a variant expression of bala’uhä 
wamasdaguhü (with the suffix referring to God). We quote certain 
other passages in which the same specific form of expression with 
min ... iS used with respect to human beings (more specifically, 
leaders). "Ahtal says in a poem, in praise of Salm b. Ziyäd (Diwan, 
p. 263, 2): wa?anta ya bna Ziyädın “indana hasanun minka l-bala?u 
wa’anta n-näsihm S-Safigu “You, son of Ziyäd, help us with ‘beauti- 
ful’ steadfastness (literally: your steadfastness with us is ‘beautiful’, 
i.e.: considerable) and you are the sincere one (that is, the friend), 
the one that is full of sympathy." We cite further ’A$ä (no. 21, 35) 
who says, while praising the chief of a tribe: wafıl-harbi minhu bala’un 
da ‘dwanun tawaggada "aggaluha “... and his endurance in war 
[in behalf of his people] when the abundant fire-wood with which 
a war stirred up again and again is fauned, is in flames." In ’Abü 
Qais b. al-’Aslat’s line the anthropomorphic, warlike character of 
God's intervention in favor of the Meccans becomes especially clear 


heroic, voluntary surrender of life in battle. The difference between ordinary, 
passive suffering and fortitude consists in the fact that in the latter suffering 
is a consequence of one’s own deliberate resolution. 
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through the noun masdaq which is in juxtaposition with bala’. The 
same kind of expression with reference to God is also used in the 
prose text immediately preceding the poem (Ibn Hisam, p. 178, 19): 
e wayudakkiruhum bala’a Hähi “indahum wadaf‘aha “anhumu 
Lfila wakaidahü. Guillaume’s translation: “... and [he] reminded 
them of how God had dealt with them and saved them in the War of 
the Elephant” should accordingly be changed into: “he reminded 
them of God's fortitude in their behalf ..." (bala and kaid are 
approximately identical in meaning, see below p. 88, n. r.) 

Consonant with the idea and expression in the passage by ’Abü 
Qais b. al-’Aslat (Ibn Hisam, p. 39, 17-18, quoted above) is also 
the thought and expression contained in a line of Ka‘b b. Malik, 
concerning the battle at the “ditch” (yaum al-handag) (Ibn Hisam, 
p. 706, 4): wayu‘inund Hähu l-*azizu bigüwatin minhu wasidgi s-sabri 
sä“ata naltagt "Mighty God helps us through His power (that is, 
power exhibited by Him) and His energetic endurance in the hour 
of battle." And a phrase which reminds us of an expression in this 
latter passage, occurs in a line of ’A$ä (no. 4, 62) which deals with 
the siege of Hadr in Southern Arabia by Kisrä Sähpür Dū l-’Aktäf 
(cf. Ibn Hisäm, p. 48): fama zadahü rabbuhüu qiiwatan “and his lord 
(that is, his God) did not strengthen him with power.” 

The idea that God intervenes on behalf of his faithful in their 
fights by exhibiting those specifically human qualities of heroism 
and selfsacrifice designated by the words bala? and masdag (or 
synonyms, see below), is also found expressed with regard to God’s 
intervention for Israel. Here the same characteristic expressions 
are employed as in the passage ascribed to ’Abü Qais b. al-’Aslat. 
But instead of the anthropomorphic baja? wamasdag, another equally 
characteristic and anthropomorphic expression, ’asyam, appears. 
We quote the following prose passage (Ibn Hisam, p. 394, 12): 
fa’alazza bihi Rasülu lah I-mas’alata yagülu vabna Sürä "an$uduka 
aha we udakkiruka braryamiht “inda Bani ’Isra’ila hal talamu ... 
“and the Prophet did not desist from his question to him (the rabbi), 
and said unto him: ‘Oh, Ibn Sura, I entreat you by God and remind 
you of His ‘days’ (i.e., His fighting for and) with (“nda) the Sons 
of Israel: Is it not known to you ... P.” 

The formula ’ansuduka Uaha wa’udakkiruka bi’avyamıhi “inda 
Bani ’Isrätla can be considered as identical with the shorter 
formula in the following Qur’änic passage (Sura 14, 5-6): “(5) And 
we have sent Moses with our signs ('ayàt) [telling him]: ‘Make thy 
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people go out, from the darkness to the light!, wadakkırhum brat- 
yami liaht and remind them of the ‘days of God’. Verily, in this 
there are signs for every steadfast and thankful [man]. (6) And 
when Moses spoke to his people: ’udkura ne‘mata llaht “alarkum 
Remember the favor which God rendered to you, when he saved 
you from Pharao’s people ...'." The meaning conveyed by the 
fuller version of the phrase, as given in [bn Hısam (p. 394, 12): 
’ansuduka Haha wa’udakkiruka bi’aiyamıhr “inda Bami Isra^ila (ct. 
also yudakkıruhum baläa’a lla, ibid. p. 178, 19, quoted above p. 86) 
must be considered implied also in the shorter Qur’änic formula 
wadakkirhum bi’aiyamı lähi. The sense purported by this latter 
phrase therefore is: "remind them of God's fortitude in their behalf 
(or: of God's aiding them)”. This follows also from the continuation 
of the verse (v. 6): udkurit nı“mata lähi “alaikum ... (where ni“mat 
Allah corresponds with ?acyàm Allah in v. 5), the latter being a 
variation of the contents of the first sentence.! 

We can show that the original meaning of ’aryam “days of battle" 
has changed to designate properties of those who participate in 


1 The meaning of the Qur’änic phrase dakkirhum bi’aiyamı llāhi is per- 
fectly clear in itself. But in the passage from Ibn Hisam, the same sense, 
expressed by the corresponding expression ’udakkirura..., is additionally 
stressed by the expression ’ansuduka llàha which precedes it. Both verbs 
express the sense of "to adjure somebody by...". On the other hand, 
-ansuduka... in this context, may also be interpreted by: “I remind you 
of God...". The "adjuring of somebody by...’ consists concretely in 
the "reminding him of...’ (for nasada in the sense of "to remind somebody 
of...", without being followed by Alläh or a similar expression, cf., e.g., 
Hassän b. Täbit no. 12, 1, 7, 12, 15). This shows that Blachére's translation 
(in his translation of the Qur?àn, p. 453) of the above Qur’änic expression 
(v. 5) by *'Édifiez-le (i.e., le peuple) par les Jours d'Allah” cannot be correct. 
The same holds of numerous other passages where Blachére renders dakkara 
by “édifier” and dikr@ and dikr by "'édification" (v. the passages listed 
by him in the Index, /.c., p. 1181 a). Cf., e.g., Sura 37, 13 (Blachére, p. 153), 
where dakkara (to be translated: “to remind") is resumed by dakara “to 
remember” (as in the above-quoted passage); further, Sura 11, 114 (Blachére, 
P. 450), where it is d?kra (to be translated "admonition") that is resumed 
by dakara. Moreover, the discrepancy between Blachére's translation (p. 33) 
of Sura 87, 9-10 and his translation (p. 34) of Sura 80, 3-4 should be noted. 
As to Sura 6, 67: ba‘da d-dikrä, he advances (p. 618, note) certain arguments 
in favor of his translation "aprés les avoir édifiés...". Indeed, the inter- 
pretation of this phrase by the commentaries: "Aprés t'étre souvenu ide 
cet ordre]. .."', disapproved by Blachere, should be replaced with: “after 
having reminded, or: admonished [them:..." (cf. v. 68-69). Dakkara in 
contexts of the kind under consideration has ordinarily the meaning of 
"to remind", with the frequent connotation “to admonish”. Dikrā and 
dikr in such contexts represent the corresponding nominal concept, and 
may be identified in their meaning with the Qur'ànic nouns fadkira and tadkir. 
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battles, namely, their perseverance, fortitude, fighting vigor. This 
meaning of ’asyam, which is completely identical with that of dala’, 
is clearly present in the following line of Labid (no. 16, 47): walagad 
balat yauma n-Nuhaili wagablahü Marränu min ’aiyamına wa- 
Harimu. This can only be rendered as follows: “Marrän and Harim 
have experienced (or: tasted of ) our fortitude on the day of an- 
Nuhail and before’’.! 

In the following passage of ’A‘Sa (no. 15, 58 ff.) bala and ’aiyam 
appear together, coordinated by wa, as variants which express the 
same concept, not two different concepts: “(58) And we are those 
who have absolved your two chiefs (from their chains) and they 
were delivered from the hands of death after having been abandoned 
in the most shameful way ... (60) fadalika min ’aiyamına wabala’- 
inā wanu'ma “alaikum >in Sakarlum l’an‘umt And this belongs to 
our ‘days’ (or: our fortitude) and our steadfastness (i.e., our war 
record) and favor rendered to you— Would that you were grateful 
for favors! ... (62) And how many favors and services (fadlan 
waminnatan) have we rendered to you since olden times!, but you 
don’t know what the favor of benefactors means” (cf. below). 

It amounts to the same whether we understand in the above- 
quoted instances where bald is ascribed to God, that God (or 
another godhead concerned) transfers His power to those fighting 
with Him and for Him, or assume that God Himself uses His power 
in a fight to aid them. These two ideas merge into each other; but 

1 Huber-Brockelmann translate this: “Von unseren Siegestagen erprobten 
Marrän und Harim den Tag von en-Nuhail und auch schon früher." This 
interpretation is untenable, both because of the position of ’asyam in the 
sentence and because of the adverbial character of gablahü, which, very 
unsatisfactorily, is taken as an object (coordinated with yauma n-Nuhaili), 
which hardly suits the structure of the German scntence. Cf. Labid no. 1, 12 
(Halidi, p. 4): Sajā n-nafsa mà hubbiviu Murräna ^uzhifat wama lagiyat 
yauma n-Nuhaili Harimu, where yauma n-Nuhaili also functions as an 
adverbial specification. Cf. moreover Labid no. 7, 3 (Hälidi, p. 25), quoted 
above p. 84, n. 2, where the object of balat is kaid, which, in this context, 
may be considered as a synonym of ’aiyäm in no. 16, 47. Kaid, originally 
“stratagem”, thus obviously means here “strength, perseverance, fighting- 
vigor". Cf. Zuhair no. 19, 16:... wakaidun hina tablihu matinu; here, 
except from the verb bala ("to experience, to taste of”), also the epithet 
matin makes it necessary to assume this meaning for kasd: “...and a 
fighting-vigor which, when you endure it, proves to be solid’’. This peculiar 
phrase is used in the Qur’än, with respect to God (Sura 7, 182; 68, 45): 
inna kaidi matinun. This sentence thus must be interpreted: "My strength 
is solid" (Blachére p. 150, 652: “Mon stratagème est sûr”). This meaning 
of kaid is confirmed by the Quranic epithet of God: dà l-guwati l-matini 
(Sura 51, 58). 
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there is no doubt that the original idea in these passages—certainly 
in the one ascribed to ’Abü Oais b. al-'Aslat and the utterance 
attributed to the Prophet concerning God’s intervention in behalf 
of the Bani Isra’il—is that God himself exhibits bala? wamasdag, 
"endurance and fighting-vigour”’, or ’aryam,i.e. fights battles himself. 

The interesting line of ’Abü Qais b. al-’Aslat in which God is 
credited with bala "endurance in fighting” on behalf of His faithful, 
has its parallels in prose passages which say the same about man 
and use identical expressions. To the instances of that kind already 
quoted above we add the following. fbn Hısam, 82, 16: ... wakana 
[Qusaryu bnu Kilabin| yuhibbu Quda'ata wanam@ ahd wagtima ‘aha 
bibiladtha lima bainahü wabaina Rizahin mana r-rahimi walrbala- 
thim “indahü td "agabühu id da‘ähum linusratihi, which Guillaume 
renders as follows: “Now Qusaiy was well disposed to Quda‘a and 
wanted them to increase and be united in their land because of 
their kinship with Rizah and because of their goodwill to him when 
they responded to his appeal for help". Libala’rıhim “indahü does 
not mean "because of their goodwill to him’’, but: “because of their 
steadfastness in battle on his behalf (when fighting together with, 
and for, him)’’. The same phrase is common in the entire historical 
literature and is to be understood in the sense indicated. Cf., e.g., 
Baladuri, >A sab al-’asvaf, vol. IV B, 102, 12: fahätaba | ‘Ubatdullaht 
bnu Ziyadin-i] n-nasa fagtassa ’auwala amrih? ww amrt ’abthi bil- 
Basrati wa‘addada bala'ahá “inda ’ahlihä “and Ibn Ziyäd made a 
speech to the people and told (them) about the beginning of his 
activity (or: career, mission) and the activity of his father in Basra 
and described what he had endured for its people (literally: [fighting] 
with them)”. Also ibid. 117, 14-15: gala bnu Ziyadın ^inmi la’a'rıfu 
sita ra?yin kana fi gaumika waläkinnahum gaumun kirämun kana 
balä’uhum “inda ’abt gamilan ... "Ibn Ziyäd said: I know the bad 
reputation of your people, but they are noble (that is, brave) people, 
whose fortitude was ‘beautiful’ (that is, considerable) [when they 
were fighting] with my father (as his allies)’’.! 

1 Cf., furthermore, Ibn ’Abi ‘Uyaina in Mubarrad’s Kamil, 242, 2: aba‘da 
bala i “indahü id wagadtuht tarihan kanaili l-qidhà lammä yurakkabi (fama in 
-atint minhu "là mubauwarun ^slaiya binaslin Ral-harigi mudarrabi), 
which A. Fischer (ZDMG 58, 881) renders thus: “Nach meiner üblen Erfah- 
rung mit ihm, als ich ihn gefunden hatte, hingeworfen wie die Spitze des 
Pfeilschaftes, die noch nicht aufgesetzt worden ist,...?’’. One must, of 
course, translate: “After my exertion in his behalf (or: my service, or: 


favor, to him, cf. below), when 1 had found him... (there did not come to 
me .as a reward] but [a spear] pointed at me [furnished] with a spear- 
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The same characteristic phrase minhu I-bala’u “his steadfastness”, 
or, minka l-bala?u “your steadfastness’, etc., appears also in a 
connection which is otherwise similar to the context of the passages 
quoted so far, in which, however, instead of the subsequent pre- 
positional phrase ‘sinda (or ft, or li) fulänin, a different and peculiar 
variant appears, with a somewhat different meaning. We have in 
mind a line in a poem of ’A%sä Bahila (extant in al-Mubarrad’s 
Kamil, p. 52 = Diwan ^ A*Sa Bahila, no. 4, 41, Geyer, p. 268) which 
addresses a slain hero: inni ’aSuddu hazimi tumma yudrikunt minka 
l-bala?u wamin ?ala^tha d-dikaru. We would like to state that here, 
too, bald? is not to be translated as “benefaction, favor", as often 
done (cf. below p. 92); ’äla’ in the same same line could easily 
suggest this meaning, since it is also usually thus translated. 
Rather, ?^a!à? must be understood here as “manly deeds” (cf. below 
p. 93), and, accordingly, dala’, here as otherwise, as “fortitude”. We 
thus interpret: “Behold, I am preparing for a fight!, then [the 
memory of| your steadfastness and the memory of your manly 
deeds overtakes me’’.? 

We compare for the idea expressed in this line as well as for the 
form of its expression the line of Ka‘b b. Sa‘d al-Ganawi (Asma yat 
no. 61, 23): wa’adkuru ’aiyama L-“aSiratı bada ma Pumaryilu gaiza 
s-sadri kulla mamilt “and I remember the ‘days’ of the tribe after 
I have been swaying the wrath of my heart in every direction’, 
where the term ’aryam, the "days" (cf. above p. 88) of the tribe 
corresponds to the term bald’, the “steadfastness” of the dead hero 
mentioned by ?A‘Sa Bahila; and the "flying into fury” is analogous 
to the “preparation for war" mentioned in the former passage. 

Already above (p. 88) we have quoted the line by ’ASä 
Maimün, no. 15,60 in a longer context: "This (to wit: what was 
enumerated before) is (a part) of our 'days' and our steadfastness 
and. of the benefactions which we have rendered you; would that 
you were grateful for benefactions!" The juxtaposition of the 
concept bal? with the concept of “benefaction”, nu‘mä (or: 


head...)?". Or the following example, in which, instead of the usual “nda 
(or fi, see above, p. 13), X appears (Tabari IL, 3; 1546, 10/11): /à tahsidünz 
‘ala l-bala*i lakum yauman famitlu bala*i garra lī l-hasada "Should you ever 
envy me my steadfastness (in fighting) on your behalf, (well) a fortitude 
like mine must naturally arouse envy.” 

1 For the expression Sadda hazimahü cf. Labid no. 2, 2 (Halidi, p. 5, v. 2). 

2 For part of the phraseology contained in our verse, we compare ?Aus b. 
Hagar, no. 32, 15 (likewise addressed to a dead hero): wavatiant wadda 
-aqwamin wahultuhumü wadikratun minka tagsani bi’aglali. 
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ni*matun), we also find otherwise. We refer to Labid no. 40, 77-79: 
(77) fala tas’alına wasali ‘an bala’inä ’Iyädan wakalban min 
M a*addin waW ala (78) waQaisan ... (79) Wwahsabina filum bala?un 
wanimatun ... Huber-Brockelmann render this—with an unsatis- 
factory interpretation of balä’”—as follows: ‘‘(77) Frage nicht uns, 
o Frau (was wir gelten), sondern frage nach den Proben, die wir 
geliefert, die [jad und die Kelb von Ma‘add und die Wà'il (78) und 
die Kais ... (79) Allen diesen haben wir Proben unseres Adels 
geliefert und Wohltaten erwiesen ...”. Li’ahsäbina fihim ... we 
compare with the line by BuSair b. 'Ubaiy in Hamdsa, no. 595, 3 
(p. 633, v. 1): ... wa'ahsábukum fil-haivi gairu simáni. We read, 
therefore, in the Labid-passage: la’ahsdbund fihim ..., in the 
nominative, with preceding lam at-t@ kid (instead of i?aAsábina) and 
translate the entire passage as follows: (77) Do not ask us, woman, 
[about our steadfastness,] but inquire of the ’Iyäd and Kalb, among 
the Ma‘add and Wa'il (78) and Qais ... about our steadfastness in 
battles (bala). (79) Truly, the glorious deeds which we have done 
among them (or: with them, or: for them), are fortitude and bene- 
factions (bala’un wani*matun) ...". This juxtaposition of dala’un 
and ni“matun we also find elsewhere. Cf., e.g., the line by ‘Ubaidallah 
b. al-Hurr al-Gu*fi addressed to Mus‘ab b. az-Zubair (in al-Baladuri, 
’Ansäb al-’asraf, vol. V. 287, 4): bvatyt bala’ın ’au bratyati 
ni‘matin yugaddamu dant Muslimun wal-Muhallabu “For which 
(deed of) endurance and which benefaction are Muslim (b. ‘Amr 
al-Bahili) and al-Muhallab (b. "Abi Sufra "Abt Sa‘id) preferred to 
me?’’ As already indicated above (see above, p. 83 and below 
p. 92), bala’ is frequently taken to mean “‘benefaction”’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word. In the three last-quoted passages bal@un actually 
appears beside «*matun (or nu‘ma), although it cannot be doubted 
that just in these passages it signifies "endurance in a fight" (note 
the juxtaposition with ’aryam in ’ASä’s verse). The expression 
ni“ma which appears with dala in these passages does not stand for 
an additional concept different from bala’—the “‘peaceful, ethical" 
concept of "charity" beside the ''heroic" concept of “fortitude, 
endurance" expressed by balä’—but expresses merely a distinct 
aspect of baja? itself. The endurance and fortitude demonstrated in 
battle on behalf of another is a favor rendered to the latter: this 
steadfastness in a fight on behalf of another is, in ancient Arab 
conditions, éthe favor par excellence; cf. Imrg. no. 24, 1-2: "You 
have prevented the lion from eating Hugr’s son ...; you have 
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defended me—and you are one who does favors and benefactions 
(dà mannin wanu*ma)—írom Ibn ad-Dabab ...’’. However, the 
rendering of balg’ as "favor" (or: ““benefaction’’) without qualifica- 
tion which is very common in such passages as the above-quoted— 
also those in which it is not accompanied by ni“ma (see, e.g., above, 
p. 89 concerning Ibn Hisam p. 82, 16, and below p. 93 ff.)—can be 
misleading, and, in many cases, is downright wrong. 

In the Muslim view, the word bala’ actually means ‘“‘benefaction’”’ 
also when not followed by nima. We quote a verse from the Qur'an 
(Sūra 8, 17): Jalam tagtulühum walakinna liaha gatalahum wama 
ramaita id vamaita walakinna llaha vama waliyubliya I-mu’minina 
minhu bal@an hasanan ... Muslim commentators make the follow- 
ing explanatory remark to this passage (see, e.g., [bu Hišām, p. 477): 
'ai liyu‘arrifa l-mu^minina min ni“maliht “alaihim fi ’ızharihim ‘ala 
‘adiwihim wagıllati “adadihim ... Tradition has defined bal@ as 
"benefaction" in this passage, and Blachére (p. 830) translates 
accordingly (and in agreement with other modern translators): 
"[Croyants!,] vous n'avez donc point tué [ces Infidèles], mais (c'est) 
Allah [qui les a tués. Tu n'as point visé quand tu as visé. C'est 
Allah qui a visé afin de faire éprouver aux Croyants une faveur 
‘venue| de Lui ..." Blachere translates bal@an hasanan as “une 
faveur", but gives in a footnote as literal meaning of the expression: 
"une bonne épreuve”, in agreement with his translation of Ayubltya 
by "afin de faire éprouver" (cf. Huber-Brockelmann's translation 
of Labid no. 40, 77-79, quoted above p. 9r, and see above p. 88, 
footnote I). Guillaume in his translation of Ibn Hi$am's Siva, 
where our Qur'ànic passage is quoted and explained (v. above), 
renders the clause under discussion as follows: "and to test the 
believers with a good test" (in accordance with his translation of 
Ibn Hisam, p. 39, 18; 180, xo, quoted above p. 85). This inter- 
pretation does not seem acceptable. 

The context itself suggests to compare the passage with the verse 
of ’Abü Qais b. al2Aslat in which God himself displays bala’ in 
the sense of “steadfastness” in behalf of the Meccans: wa indakumü 
minhu bala’un wamasdaqun, and to translate the passage from the 
Qur'àn as follows: “... in order to assist the believers with his 
"beautiful" fortitude (or: endurance)". The phrase used in this 
Qur'ànic passage—the verb ’abla with bala’ as object and “God” as 
subject—appears also in the passage Zuhair no. 14, 29: ræ’ å llàhu bil- 
"uhsáni ma fa'alà bikum fa@ablahuma haira I-bala’ı lad? yablu, in 
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Rescher's translation (Betirdge zur arabischen Poesie IV, 2, p. 4): 
“Mög” ihnen Gott das, was sie an euch getan, mit Gutem vergelten 
und ihnen Seine beste Belohnung zukommen lassen!’’. The commen- 
tator al?A lam (ed. Landberg, p. 100) remarks: ’ai sana‘a lahuma 
llàhu kaira s-sun% lladi yabtali bihi bádahü wa’innama gala haira 
l-bala^i li? anna lláha ta‘ala yubli bil-hatri was-Sarri . . . This interpre- 
tation of the expression ’abla harra |-bald’1 agrecs with the concep- 
tion of our Qur'ànic passage in Muslim tradition and modern trans- 
lations. It must be noted, however, that ’abla with “God” as subject 
cannot be separated from ’ablä with a human being as subject; v. 
Bevan, Glossary to Naga^id, s. v. blw: abla "torenderaservice toa 
person (acc.) ". (The meaning “to test" —cf. above p. 92—is absolutely 
out of question). All relevant passages in the Naga’id (see Glossary) 
contain nothing which would prevent us from assuming that the 
"service" (“favor”) rendered one person by another consists in 
protecting or aiding him with arms. ’Abla with bald as object and 
God (or a human being) as subject can not be separated, on the one 
hand, from “inda fulanin bala^u fulànin ''So-and-so is aided by So- 
and-so" (v. above p. 84 ff), and, on the other hand, from 
-ahsana “inda fulanint I-bala’a, as in the following instance, where 
it clearly has the meaning “to aid someone in war (by fighting in 
his behalf)" (’Agani, 16, 8, 31, with reference to Mu‘awiya b. ’Abi 
Sufyan): ... fa?imna Haha gad ’ahsana “inda ’amiri I-mu’minina 
L-balä’a fa’adalahü min *addwihi "truly, God aided the Commander 
of the Faithful and gave him the victory over his enemies." In the 
same manner, ’ablä (without an object) expresses God's action in 
support of the activity of a warrior (Hudazl, ed. Wellhausen, no. 151, 
2-3): (2) wa ahadiu bazzi fattaba‘tu ‘adiwakum ... (3) hatta taragiu 
Bani Nufatata mauhinan wallahu ^ablà wal-‘awaqibu Suhhadu. 

An exact parallel to the change of meaning which can be observed 
in bala? ('steadfastness" > “service, favor") is encountered in 
another term: aa’. This word which occurs a number of times in 
the Qur'an is generally taken to mcan “‘benefactions, favors”, etc. 
(see Lisdn al-“Arab and Lane, s. v.). This, however, can be neither 
the usual nor the basic meaning of the word. This follows from the 
following passage from the Diwan of Tarafa (no. 14, 3-4): (3) "[We 
are] more worthy than the other people of [having!, ‘a hard head" 
(that is, a chief who is strong and firm), of one who possesses an 
energetic will to action (amr, see above p. 51), of one who is 
courageous in the turmoil of battle, (4) kämilin yahmilu ’ala’a 
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l-fatà nabihin saiyidi sadatin hidam of a perfect (man), who takes 
upon himself the manly duties (322?) which befit a man of heroic 
striving (fatan), of a famous one, a lord of lords, a generous one.” 
The expression (yahmılu) ’ala? al-fata cannot mean "'benefactions"'. 
In another instance, '4*$4 Baa, no. 4, 41 (quoted above p.go ), 
ala appears beside bala “fortitude”. We refer, further, to the even 
more unequivocal usage of the word in the following passage 
(Mufaddaliyat, no. 38, 38-39; p. 362, 12-13); (38) wamd ^in h’ü’ıbaha 
an audda ma’älira gaumt wala an ’alümä (39) walakin ’udakkıru 
äl anā haditan wamäa kana minna qadimà. Lyall translates this as 
follows: ''(38) It is not to cast shame upon Tamim that I count up 
the great deeds of my people, or to blame them at all, (39) But I 
am calling to mind only the benefits we conferred on them both 
those of late date and those of long ago". The words "conferred upon 
them" which have no equivalent in the text, seem to have been 
added by Lyall in order to make possible here the only traditional 
meaning of ’ala’: “‘benefactions’’. The context of the passage—the 
poet extols the glory of his tribe—makes it clear that 'a/d?anàá has 
here the meaning of “our manly, heroic deeds”. It is equivalent in 
meaning with ma’ahr in the preceding line which has the same 
meaning, and its meaning is also clearly determined by the variant 
reading: ’aiyämanä (literally: “our ‘days’ ”). The phrase ’udakkiru, 
of which °al@ and is the object, is a well-known term for “recalling 
of war-like actions” (see above p. 86). We assume that the meaning 
"benefactions, services" has developed from the basic meaning of 
’ala’ indicated above. 

The adjective kasan (or gamil) “beautiful”, ie. "outstanding, 
excellent", which follows the noun dala in the above (p. 92) quoted 
passage from the Qur’än (Sura 8, 17) as well as in some of the other 
passages discussed above, is a characteristic and frequently used 
epithet of the term bald in the sense of “steadfastness”? which we 
are discussing here. We find also the verbal mode of expression 
’ahsana Lbalä’a (v. above). In certain cases of this combination we 
observe a further development of the concept bala. A modified, 
frequently occurring meaning of balä’un hasanun is: “fighting- 
record (in the past)’’. This meaning attaches to the expression, e.g., 
in the passage (Baläduri ’Ansab al-’asräf, vol. V, 361, 12) quoted 
above p. 81. The bala hasan, “good endurance", which there (and 
also frequently elsewhere) is reported with reference to the past of 
a warrior, thus comes to mean in such contexts: “war record 
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(achievement, accomplishment) in the past”, and is, in our passage 
almost or entirely synonymous with the preceding ’aslaf (zbid., 1. xo) 
whose literal meaning is “past”, or, more specifically, "achievement 
in the past", and also synonymous with the following ’atar (famil) 
(1. 13) which also means “‘deeds accomplished in the past”. This 
reference to “the past” in the meaning of bala’un hasanun, although 
frequent, has sometimes been overlooked. We quote here Mufad- 
daliyät no. 16, 13 (p. 143, 5): ’in tarai Saiban fa’inni magidun dà 
bala’ın hasanın gairu gumur. Lyall translates: “Yea, if thou [o 
woman] seest hoary hair, yet am I a man still full of vigour for great 
and noble deeds, no bungler.” Lyall misinterprets here the word 
magidun and—more important—has overlooked that the expression 
au balä’ın hasanin constitutes a contrast to the concept gumur 
"inexperienced, tiro". One must therefore translate: “..., yet am 
I a man covered with glory, a man with a fine fighting record, not 
an inexperienced youngster.” 

Bal@ with its related verbal derivations and its synonyms (like 
alā’) are not the only expressions for the concept of a “manly deed" 
which frequently—although not necessarily—is accomplished in the 
service of another (or: others) and thus becomes the object of 
gratitude and recognition. Other terms are also used which reveal 
to us further aspects of the Arab conception of the essence of a manly 
accomplishment. 

We quote the following passage from the Diwän of at-Tufail b. 
‘Auf, no. IQ, 1-2: (1) *Usaimatu ’agzihi bima qaddamat lahü yadahu 
"lla ’agzıhi s-sa*ya ’akfuri (2) tadarakant wagad barımlu brhilati 
bihabli mrin in yuridi l-£ára yusdirt. This is rendered by Krenkow 
as follows: “(1) ‘Usaima! I shall reward him for what his two hands 
have done before this, for I should be ungrateful if I were not to 
requite his good deed. (2) He came to my help, when my cunning 
was of no use, with ties of the friendship of a man who when he 
takes a friend to the water takes care that he is able to return from 
it." Qaddamat refers to the action (as-sa*y) performed on behalf of 
the thanking person and mentioned in this and the following line, 
not—as assumed in Krenkow's translation—to earlier actions. Kren- 
kow’s rendering also leaves the expression lakā untranslated. We 
must translate verse I as follows: “O *Usaima! I shall reward him 
for what his two hands have done (or: accomplished) for him: if I 
were not to requite his good deed, I would be ungrateful." The 
idea that the hero-benefactor has, by his service for another, created 
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something for himself which is independent and different from the 
gratitude due to him from that other (and even precedes it), is 
most remarkable: it is all the more striking in the context of our 
passage in which it appears in close connection with the gratitude 
which the delivered expresses to his deliverer. We must consider this 
idea as a characteristic feature of the ethics of the Arab man. 

Qaddama must be understood in the same way in passages in 
which the deed referred to by the verb is not considered a good 
deed—as in the above passage—but a bad one. We quote the follow- 
ing passage from the Diwan of *Alqama (no. 10, 5-6): (5) ’asabna 
t-Tavifa wat-Tarifa bna Maltkin wakana Sıfa’an lau ’asabna l-M alā- 
gità (6) ’ida “arafü ma gaddamü linufüsihim mina $-Sarri inna 5-Sarra 
murdin ’arähitä "(5) They (that is, the riders with their horses) 
have hit (i.e., killed) Tarif, and Tarif son of Malik, and their thirst 
for revenge would have been quenched if they had come upon 
Milqat's people. (6) Then (read: *zdan) they (i.e., the latter )would 
have realized what evil they had done for themselves—indeed, evil 
ruins people!" We conclude with a view to the passage discussed 
above: The evil which they created for themselves is not only their 
bad end (rada) which they deserved (but which did not befall them) 
but the bad deed committed by them. 

The Qur'ànic use of the expression gaddama must be understood 
in the light of this pre-Islamic idea and usage. We refer to Sura 2, 
104 and 73, 20, quoted below p. 99, furthermore to Sura 5, 83: tara 
kativan minhum yatawallauna lladina Rafarü labı’sa ma gaddamat 
lahum ?anfusuhum ^an sahita Hähu ‘alathim waft l-‘adäbi hum 
halıdüna “You see many of them (that is, the Jews) join the infidels. 
Truly, it is a bad thing that they have done (or: accomplished) for 
themselves. Thercfore, God is angry at them, and they are forever 
punished." Other passages, in the Qur'àn and otherwise, in which 
the term gaddama is also used to denote the perpetrating of good 
or bad deeds—also without an added J [“‘for’’] + pronoun—must 
be understood in the sense defined above: the prepositional phrase 
“h + pronoun" is implied in the verb gaddama. The verb expresses 
that the acting person has created (acquired) something that is part 
of his record and to his credit. 

The peculiar phrase ma gaddamat lahü yadahu “what his hands 
accomplished for him", as a variation of as-sa‘y '"manly deed" 
(with reference to a service rendered on behalf of another), which 
we encountered in the above-quoted passage from the Diwän of 
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at-Tufail b. “Auf, appears in a modified form in the following poem 
which came down to usin ’Abü Tammäm’s Hamdasa (ed. Freytag, p. 
665, v. 6-8): (1) wamusta‘gilin bil-harbi was-silmu hazzuhü falamma 
siutirat kalla “anhä mahafiruh (2) wahäraba ftha bimri’in hina Sam- 
marai mna I-gaumi nu‘gazin la’ımin makäsiruh (3) fa?a*tà lladī 
yu ti d-dalilu walam yakun lahü sa*yu sidqin qaddamathu ’akäbiruh. 
Rückert (Die Volkslieder der Araber, YI, 200; no. 633), following 
Freytag's interpretation, translates as follows: '(r) Den Krieg 
ersehnet mancher, dem Gewinn der Friede war, und wenn der 
Krieg nun anhebt, bricht im Boden ihm der Spaten. (2) Da kämpft 
er in der Schlacht, wann sie sich schürzt, als ein Mann des Haufens, 
schwach und ohne Kraft und von unmächtgen Taten (Freytag: vir 
gentis debilis origine vilis); (3) und gibt nur, was ein Feigling gibt, 
ein niedriger, der nie in Treuen vorandringt, wie ihm voran die 
Ahnen traten (Freytag: et modo se gessit, quo vilis, neque ei 
studium sincerum erat, quo maiores ante eum usi essent)." We 
interpret lines 2-3 as follows: ‘‘(2) and he fights in War, when she 
girts up her skirts, likea weakling (literally: a weakling of a man) ! 
ja man] of ignominious origin; (3) and he gives [to the mighty one, 
to the one who subjugates him] what the weak [humiliated one] is 
wont to give [under compulsion!,? and [he is one whose] ancestors 
have not accomplished excellent deeds for him (or: have not 
'acquired' for him excellent deeds; that is: whose ancestors have 
not accomplished excellent deeds and left them behind to him)''.? 


1 For the expression mina |-gaumi mi‘gazin, cf. our remark above p. 3 n. 2. 

2 Concerning the expression fe?a*ià lad? yuti d-dalilu, cf. Mubarrad’s 
Kamil, p. 717, 3-4: “And if you have fallen into the caliph’s captivity, 
refusing what the subdued usually yields under compulsion (Pabzyan lima 
yuti d-dalilu ‘ald l-gasyi)—truly, how many enemies of the caliph had fallen 
into your hands or have ignominiously allowed themselves to be led by 
you." The following passage clearly indicates what the dall gives. Ahtal, 
Diwan, p. 24, Lo-p. 25, 1...: idan lallaqaitum Mälikan bidaribatin kadalika 
yu*tihà d-dalilu “ala I-gasbi “O Bani 1-Kalb!, had the Därimite not defended 
you during the unrest of the war, you would have had to save yourself 
from Malik (b. Hanzala) by rendering tribute (or: doing enforced labor), as 
the weak (or: subdued) must do under compulsion”. Dalil in the above- 
quoted passage from the Hamdsa—and in the other two passages quoted 
for comparison—has no moral implication (“‘coward’’, '"vile"), but means 
"weak, oppressed”, in contrast to “strong, independent” (cf. above p. 3). 

3 The suffix in gaddamathu (in the context of the sentence walam yakun 
lahat sa*yu sidqin qaddamathu ^akabiruh) thus does not refer to the pronoun 
-hü in lahü, but to sa‘yu sidqin. The syntactical position in the sentence of 
the latter expression must perhaps be understood as 'anticipation'" (“pro- 
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Our interpretation of the passage is confirmed by the following 
lines of Däwüd b. Mutammim b. Nuwaira (in al-Baladuri’s ’Ansab 
al-’aSräf, vol. 4B, Jerusalem 1936, p. 149, 8-9): (I) >in yagfuni 
Bisru bnu Marwäna (thus read instead of: ta£funt Bišra bna Mar- 
wana, 2d pers. and vocative) yakfint Sadu bnu ‘Amrin di n-nada 
bnu Saidi (2) Jatan wagada |-haivati qad qaddamat lahü masä‘ıya 
-abain lahü wagudüdi. If we accept the reading masá*iya (accusative) 
given by the editor, the passage docs not make sense. We must read: 
masaiyu (nominative), a phonetic variation of the regular masa% 
(or more accurately, its original form) which sometimes occurs in 
poetry, and translate as follows: (2) If Bišr b. Marwan treats me 
harshly—well, Sa‘id b. ‘Amr b. Sa‘id takes care of me, the gencrous 
one, (2) a man who has found (in other words: has come upon and 
‘retrieved’) the noble achievements (literally: the good, fem. plur.) 
which the manly activites of his fathers and ancestors have accom- 
plished for him.” 

As a man’s deed becomes part of his permanent record and his 
warlike “past” (cf. gaddama in at-Tufail b. ‘Auf, no. 19, 1-2, quoted 
above p. 95), although the action which thus becomes his permanent 
possession has been performed very recently (as in the latter passage), 
so also one’s ancestors’ deeds performed in the past remain per- 
manently preserved, as apparent from the two last-quoted passages. 
They represent not only the glorious possession of these ancestors, 
but also become the possession of their descendants.? They form 
the indispensable basis of the activities of the latter. Without this 
past, without this transmitted record they cannot accomplish worthy 


lepsis’’). Without “anticipation”, the sequence of words would be as follows: 
walam yakun ?akabiruhü qaddamat lahü satya sidqin. 

1 The form masa%yu is, e.g., also to be restituted, instead of masa@iya 
of the edition, in Diwan Farazdaq ed., Boucher, p. 97, 9 (masá yu corresponds 
to makärimu in the variant tradition of the same line in Nagärid Garir 
wai-Farazdaq, p. 748, 5, quoted below p. 103). Similarly we find sometimes 
layalıyu, etc. 

? The same idea is expressed in the following line of al-^Abtal (p. 276, 4): 
sa‘a liya gaumi sa'ya gaumin ^a *izzatin fa’asbahtu ’asmü hil-“ula wal-makäarimi 
“My people accomplished for me deeds, such as strong men are wont to 
perform; thus I became a man who aspires to glorious feats."—The term 
sa‘a "to perform (or: to strive for) manly deeds" (originally: “to run’’)— 
e.g., Mufaddaliyat, no. 123, 6—must not be confused with the term band 
("to build"), very frequently used in the same metaphoric sense, with 
which A. Bloch (in Westósthche Abhandlungen, Festschrift R. Tschudi, 
Wiesbaden 1954, p. 208-209, referring to ibid., p. 200, n. 46, and to Mufad- 
daltyat, no. 27, 2) identifies it. 
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deeds themselves. If they do not act in accordance with this record 
of a glorious past bequeathed to them by their ancestors, such 
inaction arouses surprise. Cf., e.g., Hatim at-Tä’i, p. 43, 20 (no. 55, 
16): wa'aina Bank Hindin alā haiya minhuma fayas‘au ‘ala ma 
hana qaddama *Amiru “And where are the Banü Hind? Does none 
of them live any longer to act (literally: run) in accordance with 
the actions performed by ‘Amir (in the past) ?”’.! 

The normal course of events, however, is that the deeds performed 
by the ancestors fall to the share of their descendants, i.e. that 
these latter ''get hold of” their ancestors’ capability to perform good 
and manly deeds, in other words: that they act in accordance with 
the example set by their fathers. 

The sentence wagada l-hatrāti “he recovered (literally: found) the 
good works (of his ancestors)” (v. p. 98, 1. 6) represents a character- 
istic expression of this idea. This expression which appears here 
in a secular context brings to mind the use of the term “to find” in 
connection with a religious idea—the idea that man finds (retrieves) 
in the beyond the works which he has accomplished in this world. 
We find this idea in the early Christian and other contemporary 
literature (cf., e.g., R. Mach, Der Zaddik in Talmud und Midrasch, 
Leiden 1957, p. 194). It occurs also in Islamic literature, where it 
seems to have become especially influential in the outlook of the 
Sufis (cf. H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele: Mensch, Welt und Gott in 
den Geschichten des Fariduddin ‘Attar, Leiden 1955, p. 184). 

The idea occurs already in the Qur'àn. And some of the most 
important passages which contain the idea designate the carrying 
out of actions which are "retrieved", by the same word gaddama 
(followed by /& + pronoun) which also occurs in the above-quoted 
secular passage. Also the expression aL-haiát “the good works" 
which appears here has its counterpart in the religious context oi 
the Qur'an (Sura 2, 104): waragimü s-salata wa’atü z-zakata wama 
tugaddimü IP anfusikum min hairın tagidühu “inda lla ... “And 
perform the prayer! and give alms! And you will find (retrieve) with 
God. what good you do for yourselves." Similarly also Sura 73, 20: 

wa’agimü s-saläta wa’atü z-zahaia waagridu llaha qardan 
hasanan wamd tugaddimdi IPanfusikum min hairin tagidihu “inda 
Hāhi huwa hairan wa'a'zama ’agran ... “... And perform the 
1 We cannot accept Schulthess’ translation: “Und wo sind die banü Hind, 


lebt keiner von ihnen mehr, damit sie das angreifen, was ‘Amir vorläufig 
getan ?” 
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prayer! Give alms! Grant God a substantial loan! And you will 
find (recover) with God what good you do for yourselves [, you will 
recover it! better and richer in reward ...’’. In other passages, 
gaddama is replaced by the verb ‘amila. Sura 3, 28: yauma tagidu 
kullu nafsin mà *amilat min hairin muhdaran wamä “amilat min 
siin ... “... on the day when every soul finds present what good 
or bad it has done”. Cf. also Sura 18, 47 and 53, 40. 

It is difficult to make a clear- cut distinction between the usages 
of our term in these different contexts. It is not possible to consider 
its secular usage as a further development of its religious usage. 
However, both usages can be considered as having one element of 
meaning in common which is not specifically religious: the idea that 
good and noble, as well as bad and ignominious achievements are 
indestructible, in other words, that their existence is not over with 
their actuality, and that they can be accumulated, like a capital. 
This is an old Arabic idea, which can also clearly be traced in the 
Qur'àn, e.g. in the term (Sura 18, 44; 19, 70): al-bagiyal as-sälıhät 
"the perennial worthy deeds’’. The expression bägıyät in this Qur’an- 
ic term may be equated with bägıyäat in an ancient secular passage: 
Zuhair no. 3, 43 (quoted below p. 119). 

While in the secular case of the “recovery” of the deeds, this 
"recovery" takes place in the earthly life and consists in the 
“recovery of the deeds of the ancestors by their descendants, in 
the religious (Christian and Islamic) conception the deeds are 
“retrieved” (“found”) in the beyond by those who have performed 
them in this world.! 

In the following verse of ?A‘Sa Bahila (no. 8, 1; Diwan ?A‘Sa 
Maimün, ed. Geyer, p. 269) this Qur'ànic idea is expressed as 
follows: ‘alaika bitaqwa llahi fi kulli ’imratin tagid gibbahä yauma 
I-hisabı I-mutauwali “Practise piety in every matter: you will find 
its result on the distant day of reckoning!" The "result" of an 
accomplished achievement—designated by the term grd5— which 
man, according to this passage, "finds" in the beyond, or on the 
Day of Judgement, is also frequently mentioned in secular texts 


1 The specific quality attaching to the term “to find" in these two different 
usages is obviously also implied in it in its use in the following Biblical 
passage (Ecclesiastes ir, x): Sallah lahmeka ‘al penë hammayim, ki bevob 
hayyamim tims@ennü “Cast thy bread upon the water, for thou shalt find 
it after many days." Some commentators take the verse as an economic 
advice; others—in consonance with the traditional Jewish interpretation— 
understand it as referring to good deeds and charity. 
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and designated there as the necessary consequence of his actions. 
See, e.g., the passages cited in Bevan’s Glossary to his edition of 
Nagä’id Garir wal-Farazdaq, p. 491, s. v. gibb and magabba. The 
term is often accompanied by epithets like wabil, wahim, '"unwhole- 
some", epithets which originally refer to the pasture of grazing 
animals. We may compare, e.g., the following proverbial expression 
(Kitab al- Amaili of al-Qali, 2, 84; quoted by A. Bloch in Westöstliche 
Abhandlungen, Festschrift R. Tschudi, Wiesbaden 1954, p. 195): 
wagibbu z-zulmi marta uhi wabilu ‘The ‘pasture’ of the consequence 
of injustice is unwholesome’’, that is to say: “The partaking of the 
consequence of an injustice is unwholesome"'.! Now it is noteworthy 
that gzbb also appears in conjunction with the verb gaddama, e.g., 
in the following passage from the Diwan of Qais b. al-Hatim (no. 
24, 5): fadug gibba mà gaddamta ... “taste the consequence of what 
you have done (literally: of what you have caused to precede) ..." 
We are dealing here with an obviously intended contrast between 
two concepts. One may surmise that gaddama (literally: "to let 
precede") originally designates an activity with an implicit view 
of its necessary consequence or result. Ordinarily, however, this 
special connotation is no longer felt and the word means merely 
“to do, carry out’’.? 


1 With this translation we deviate from Bloch's interpretation (see /.c.). 
The use of g2bb and marta‘ in one and the same sentence may be considered 
as a tautology. For marta‘ may be considered as more or less synonymous 
with gibb: it is a metaphor for the ‘‘(bad) consequence" of an action, and 
occurs in this meaniug most frequently alone, without being accompanied 
by gibb (cf., e.g., several of the relevant instances quoted by Bloch, é.c.).— 
We also find the finite verb gabba and its verbal noun gibb used in the sense 
"to take place as a consequence of an action". Gibb in a concrete sense, 
"result, end", is a variation of the verbal noun, which has an abstract 
meaning. 

? The term gaddama certainly does not mean “to perform an action 
earlier", in contrast to another action performed later. Kowalski, for instance, 
assigns this meaning improperly to the word in his translation of a passage 
in the Dzwàán of Qais b. al-Hatim (no. 5, 22): ...walau qaddamà llati “alimü... 
*...und wenn sic auch früher getan haben, was sie ja wissen...’’. The 
passage means merely; “...wenn sie auch getan haben, was sie wissen...." 
To be sure, sometimes gaddama does have the connotation of an earlier 
action. This is, for instance, the case, when deeds performed by earlier 
generations are contrasted with those of their present-day descendants, 
where qadim “old achievements" are mentioned in contrast to hadit "new 
achievements” (cf. the passage Nag. discussed below p. 104). For gaddama 
in the sense of “do, carry out”, cf. also ’Ahtal, p. 39, 1: falan yudrika mà 
gaddamü ‘ugmun walä “arabu "And what they have accomplished, neither 
Arabs nor non-Arabs will achicve." Also Hutai’ ano. 2, 13: ... mā qaddamat 
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It should not be assumed that the Arabic term gaddama 1 implies 
the (religious) idea of “sending one’s deeds in advance to the 
beyond’, as has been suggested by some scholars in connection 
with certain passages. Wellhausen (ZDMG 67/1913, p. 632) assumes 
this sense for gaddama in the following verse from a poem ascribed 
by the tradition— without good justification—to Samau’al b. 
‘Adiya’ (Asma“syat, no. 20, 13): ’abifadlın mina I-maliki wanu‘ma 
>am bidanbin qaddamtuhü faguzitu. This sentence should be inter- 
preted as follows: “Will I be requited in accordance with God’s 
grace and benignity or in accordance with the sins I have com- 
mitted?'".? H. Ritter (Das Meer der Seele, p. 184), discussing the 
idea of "sending one's deeds in advance to the beyond", quotes as 
an example of this idea the following line of Ibn al-Mu*tazz (Diwan 
4/218,23): la Sava yabga stwà hairin tuqaddimuhü (ma dima mulku 
’ınsänı wala halada). But gaddama is also here used in the 
characteristically Arabic sense discussed by us: “Nothing remains 
but the good deed which you accomplish (; the material possessions 
of man are not lasting)." 

The "record", or "capital", of the accomplished manly deeds of 
an individual or group (see above p. 98) is frequently designated 
as gadim, "the past", or “the (glorious) record", of a man or a 
group. This use of gadim seems to be associated with the use of the 
verb gaddama in the sense of “accomplishing (manly) deeds" 
(literally: “causing them to precede"). On the other hand, gadim 
in the aforementioned sense frequently appears together with a 
contrasting concept, ie. hadit (literally: “new”, that is: “new, 
recent exploits"). Cf. the passage Nag. 710,5 (quoted below, p. 103), 
where hadit, the ordinary counterpart of gadim, is not contrasted 
by the latter, but by the finite verb gaddama (cf. also above p. ror). 
Qadim often approaches the meaning of "glory" (of the clan or of 
the individual). It occurs very frequently in old literature. It appears, 


?aba?whü wama’ätıruh “...what his fathers have accomplished and his own 
achievements". Moreover cf. ^A'$à no. 20, 46; etc. 

1 [t is interesting to note that the concept gaddama as used in contexts of 
this kind has found its way into the medieval Hebrew language. We refer 
to a passage in the liturgical poem Keter malküt by Solomon Ibn Gabirol, 
known as Avicebron (ed. Seidmann, p. 92): .. . yálisit ‘aléhem ma**sim tobim 
-asey hiqdimü ‘‘...there will intervene in their behalf the good works which 
they performed (or: prepared)”. Higdimü in this use is doubtless an Arabism 
(= qaddama). 

2 The translations of the line given by Wellhausen (loc. cit., p. 631) and 
Hirschberg, Der Diwan des as-Samaw'al ibn ‘Adiy’ (p. 25) are not acceptable. 
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for instance, in a series of passages in Nagd@id Garir wal-Farazdaq 
which are partly referred to by Bevan in the Glossary to his edition.! 
Cf., c.g., tbid. p. 748,5a: makürimu lam tudrik Fugaimun qadimahà 
"[these are; glorious deeds whose height (literally: accomplishment) 
the Fuqaim have not reached’’.? Qadim is here almost synonymous 
with makarım (makarimu lam tudrik ... gadimahä could be replaced 
with makärımu ... lam tudrikha) and its meaning is thus determined 
by the latter expression. A similar modification of the term gadim 
by an approximately synonymous term (kara $m) is found in the 
following passage of Labid (no. 2,22; Hälidi, p. 1o, v. 1): *dà ‘udda 
l-gadimu wa£adia fima karıma ma yu'*addu mina I-gadimi. We 
read żu ‘addu and interpret: “If one lists (or: makes an inventory of) 
the accomplishments (of various tribes and compares them), you 
will find glorious deeds to our account which are reckoned among 
the high accomplishments". 

What the ancestors have accomplished (gaddamat) through all 
generations, becomes the possession (in the sense defined above) 
of the entire tribe (or clan)—a possession which is passed on as a 
heritage from one generation to another. It is not only glory in an 
abstract sense—something which results from deeds as a by- 
product. Rather it is something more concrete—which may be des- 
cribed as the record of the past. The deeds are considered as a 
property of the clan as well as of its individual member. And this 
property, as any other, remains in one's possession only if it is 
cultivated and improved. The deeds of the ancestors have of course 
been performed in the context of certain circumstances and relations 
as they arose out of the constantly changing intertribal situations. 
And these determining factors continue to exist even after the death 
of the ancestors and require continually new intervention. The deeds 
of the past thus demand constant “cultivation’’ and “amelioration” 
( "improvement", ’isläh, cf. below p. 106) on the part of the descen- 
dants. On the other hand, the new generations accomplish new 
deeds of their own which are designated as hadit and, once accom- 
plished, require "cultivation" of their own. 

We find an interesting expression of this idea in the following 
passage of Garir in Nagä’id Garir wal-Farazdaq 710,5: fama lumtu 


1 Bevan, tbid., interprets the term incorrectly as "tribal ancestors”. 

2 Bevan's interpretation (loc. cit., Glossary) of gadimaha in this passage as 
"in her ancient days" (that is, as an adverbial specification) can not be 
accepted. 
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nafsi fi haditin walituhü wala lumtu fima qaddama n-nàsu ’auwal. 
The passage does not make sense if we take the verb /dma in its 
ordinary meaning, “to reproach, to upbraid”. Instead of this 
meaning which is equivalent to "declare as ignominious’ and might 
be called “declarative”, we must postulate for this passage a 
different meaning which is not listed in the dictionaries and which 
has not been attested so far from the texts: “to make ignominious, 
to bring shame on”: a "factitive" meaning. We therefore interpret 
the passage as follows: “Neither have I covered myself with shame 
in the management of “the new” nor have I brought shame upon 
my ancestors in managing what they have done in the past” (more 
literally: “what people fin general] are wont to accomplish"). 

The term gaddama which, in the passage from at-Tufail b. ‘Auf 
(quoted above p. 95) and similar ones, denotes actions performed 
by a poet's contemporary, is here used to signify the deeds of 
ancestors which are contrasted with those of contemporaries (called 
hadit). Mà qaddama n-nāsu is equivalent in meaning with the 
frequently occurring qadim whose counterpart is had. 

These achievements of manly deeds, both those inherited from 
one's ancestors and one's own, are "administered" —this is the 
meaning of waliya. And the poet boasts of neither having brought 
shame upon himself nor upon his ancestors in "managing" his and 
their achievements. We quote some further lines of Garir which 
contain another example for /ama in the sense postulated by us. 
Nagä’id Garir wal-’Ahtal, no. 39,12-13 (ed. Sälhäni, p. x12): (12) 
fama lumtu qaumi filbin@i Nadi banau wama kana ‘anhum fi 
diyadiva min 'atbi (13) ’uSarrifu *adiyam mina l-mağdı lam tazal 
‘alalivuhi tubna “ala badthin sabi. The scholion to this passage 
(radītu bil-bina’ adi banauhu mina s-Savafi ...) does not offer a 
satisfactory explanation for mã lumtw; it assumes that the verb has 
its usual meaning, “to reproach"', and does not take into considera- 
tion the corresponding term in the following verse (v. 13): ’uSarrıfu. 
We must translate the passage as follows, in accordance with the 
above-quoted passage of Garir: "(12) I do not bring dishonor upon 
my people in [managing] the edifice [of glorious deeds] which they 
have built; and no fault can be found in the way I defend them 
(that is, my tribe). (13) I bring honor to age-old glory whose stories 
on a towering, inaccessible [mountain] are continually piled one 
upon another [by me and other members of the tribe].” 

The meaning “to bring dishonor” of Jama can also be proved in the 
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interesting passage in fbn Hisam, p. 690, 10 (ed. Cairo, 1936, III, 
260,7) which contains the speech of the Jew Huyaiy b. ’Ahtab 
when he was brought in shackles before the Prophet: ?amà wallähi 
ma lumtu nafst fi *adawatika waläkinnahü man yahdulı llàha yuhdal. 
The same words are then repeated in poctical form (1bed., 1. 13-14; 
poet: Gabal b. Gauwäl): (13) la‘amruka ma lama bnu ’Ahtaba 
nafsahü waläkinnahü man yahdult llàha yuhdali (14) lagahada hatta 
'ablaga n-nafsa “udraha wagalgala vabgi L-“izza kulla mugalgali. 
Guillaume, agreeing with Gustav Weil's translation, renders the 
prose passage as follows: “By God, I do not blame myself for 
opposing you, but he who forsakes God will be forsaken” (and 
similarly the poetic passage). We must read yahdulı llahu and 
translate: "Truly, by God, I have not proved myself dishonorable 
in the prosecution of my hostility towards you (o Muhammad); but 
whomever God forsakes, he is forsaken”. The corresponding ex- 
pression in the poetic passage—ma lama nafsahi—is to be under- 
stood in the same way: it is equivalent in meaning with lagahada 
hatia "ablaga n-nafsa “udrahä in the second line: "He fought until he 
achieved exculpation for himself (literally: for the soul)", that is: He 
didhis utmost to fight the Prophet, and hasthus not brought dishonor 
upon himself, but rather, although he was beaten in the end, glory. 

"Management, cultivation" of glorious deeds as expressed by 
the verb waliya and explained above is also mentioned in Hutara, 
no. 16, 21-23: (21) band [2 A hwasani magdahà tumma ’uslimat ia 
hawt murdın sadatin wakuhüli ... (23) walita turáta l- Ahwasaini 
falam yuda* ^a bnai Tufailin Mähkin wa*Agili (21) The two 
’Ahwas (that is, al Ahwas b. Ga‘far and ‘Amr b. al2Ahwas) have 
built their glory: thereupon it was handed over to the best of the 
youthful (ht.: beardless) heroes and the grey chiefs ... (23) You 
have taken under your management the (glorious) heritage of both 
’Ahwas, and it did not pass over to the two sons of Tufail, Malik 
and ‘Aqil, and thus was not lost." 

The term "heritage" in the specific sense of "heritage of glory" 
which is preserved only if it is protected through performance of 
further glorious deeds, appears also in the following passage of 
’Ahtal extant in the Diwän of Hutai’a (ed. Goldziher), scholion to 
no. 71 (ZDMG 47, 83): lam tafid Galibun warä’aka ma'dan lituratin 
wala damun matlülu. We must read: damin matlüllı) + and thus 


1 Either we read—with *iqgwa? (the two following lines end in -u)—^maitàli, 
or we read matlül and in the same way the two following lines with vowelless 
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interpret: “Gälib have found no refuge beyond you! for a heritage 
[of glorious deeds] and [for avenging of] unavenged blood", that 
is to say: there is no one more suitable or competent than you to 
manage the heritage of glory the most important part of which are 
the duties of vendetta. 

The idea that glorious deeds are acquired and built, passed on and 
“cultivated” in the same manner as material goods if one wants them 
to be preserved, is further elaborated in the term aslaha, ’isläh, “to 
ameliorate, to improve" which primarily refers to material goods, 
but is also applied to these ideal achievements. We quote the line of 
Tirimmah, no. I, 16, in which the poet addresses his son: *uhadiru ya 
Samsáma ^in mittu ^an vali turati wa tyáka mrw un gairu muslha. 
Krenkow translates as follows: “I fear, Samsäma, that, if I die, my 
inheritance and thou will beunder the authority of a man who is not 
doing any good." Musith is hardly correctly interpreted here. Differ- 
ing from the scholion and Krenkow's interpretation, we understand 
turät here as "heritage of glory" and translate: "I am afraid, 
Samsama, that, when I die, my heritage [of glory|—be on your 
guard!—will be managed by a man who does not improve it." The 
term ’aslaka (infinitive ?zslah, the opposite of 'afsada, ’ifsäd) which 
is originally taken from economics, frequently occurs in the 
figurative sense discussed above. We quote a line of Hariy b. 
Damra, extant in Nag. p. 947, 6: ab llähu mà damat du’äbatu 
Därimin liya d-dahra ‘ammun yahrıtu l-magda ’au ’abu. The 
marginal gloss on the reading of the text: yahritu I-magda “he 
ploughs the glory", states: yafma'w l-magda wayaksibuhü ^ai 
yuslihuhü wa islahuhü ^an yarubbahü bifa*alihi “he gathers glory and 
acquires it (cf. above, p. 99), that is to say; he improves it, by 
increasing it through his deeds". 

The Arab idea of accomplishments which become possessions, are 
passed on to descendants, arc cultivated, improved and thus ac- 
quired anew, reminds us of Goethe’s statement in his “Faust” : “Was 
du ererbt von deinen Vätern hast, erwirb es, um es zu besitzen” .? 


final sound. The latter seems preferable. We have mentioned a similar 
case in our Studies in Arabic and General Syntax, p. 136, n. I. 

1 For parallels of the expression... war@aka ma‘dan... see the passage 
cited in the preceding note. 

2 We do not know whether Goethe's idea and its characteristic formulation 
is based on some older literary source and possibly on a foreign one. Georg 
Müller, Das Recht in Goethes Faust, Berlin 1912, p. 28, n. 77, cites several 
other passages from Goethe which contain similar ideas: “Vom "Besitz 
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A characteristic Arabic expression for the performing of activities 
is kasaba, iktasaba, with the verbal nouns kasb and iktisäb. The verb 
occurs frequently in the Qur'àn, and the native philologists define 
this special usage as “do” (= ‘amuila). It is a term which, like 
gaddama, designates activity as contributing to a man’s virtus, and 
thus expresses its ethical value for a man. The verb is discussed by 
Torrey in his treatise The commercial-theological terms in the Koran 
(Thesis, StraBburg, 1892, p. 27-29). The Qur’anic concept underwent 
a special development in Muhammadan theology; see H. Ritter, 
Das Meer der Seele: Mensch, Welt und Gott in den Geschichten des 
Fariduddin ‘Attar, Leiden, 1955, p. 66, and the literature listed there. 
We quote here only what Ritter says about the Qur’änic meaning 
of the term: “Dort (i.e., in Qur'ànic passages like 30/41, 42/30 35/45) 
bedeutet diese, dem wirtschaftsleben entnommene metafer eigent- 
lich das sich erwerben, sich verdienen des lohnes bzw. der strafe 
für eine handlung (Bägqilläni, fal-] Insäf[fima vagib itiqadduh wala 
yaguz al-gahl bik] 40) ...". This view of the Qur'ànic meaning of 
the term agrees with P. Boneschi’s interpretation as expressed in 
his article: “Kasaba et tktasaba: leur acception figurée dans le 
Qur'an" (in RSO 30/1955, p. 17-53). We quote some crucial state- 
ments (loc. ctt., p. 44): ““Accumuler à son profit [le bien, ou le mal, 
le fardeau de ses œuvres} ; ‘obtenir un lucre [mondain à charge d'un 
péché], ou, si l'on préfère, ‘se charger [d'un péché] à son profit 
[mondain]’, voilà des images accessibles à l'esprit d'un peuple mar- 
chand tel que les QurayS. On ne saurait utiliser meilleur les significa- 
tions courantes, propre et figurée, des verbes kasaba et ıklasaba. 
L'éthique du Prophète est une éthique utilitatre, mais Vutile y est 
considéré sub specie aeternitatis, et au point de vue téléologique. Les 


profits, que l'homme tire des mauvaises actions ... seront portés 
au débit de son compte au Jour du Jugement ... Les bonnes 
ceuvres pratiqés dans ce monde ... seront portées au crédit de 


LE} 


son compte . 


ererbt errungener Güter’ im Gegensatz zum eigenbescherten “Wundergute’ 
spricht in der 'Natürlichen Tochter’ (I 1 V. 70) der Herzog zum König. In 
gleichem Sinne ist eine Stelle der ‘Wanderjahre’ (1119) beachtenswert: 
“Wenn das, was der Mensch besitzt, von großem Wert ist, so muß man 
demjenigen, was er tut und leistet, noch einen größern zuschreiben. Wir 
mögen daher bei völligem Überschauen den Grundbesitz als einen kleineren 
Teil der uns verliehenen Güter betrachten. Die meisten und höchsten 
bestehen aber eigentlich im Beweglichen und in demjenigen, was durchs 
bewegte Leben gewonnen wird’. (Werke XX S. 137 Z. 21 21 f£)..." 
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First, we must note that kasaba, tkiasaba in its proper, non- 
metaphoric usage does not contain any reference to the commercial 
attitude and way of life which Boneschi considers as characteristic 
of the Ourai$. The literal meaning of kasaba is "making a living" 
(or: “labouring for making a living"), and the verbal noun kasb, 
used concretely, means “livelihood, sustenance”. We quote a few 
passages which illustrate this meaning. 

A poem by ’Asmä’ b. Hariga al-Fazari (Asma“ryat, no. 7, 18) 
states: walagad ’alamma bina linaqriyahü bädi §-Saqa’1 muharafu 
l-kasbi “It frequently happens that there comes to us, to be treated 
by us, a man whose misery is obvious, one who is completely 
destitute and lacking sustenance ...”. Cf. also Imrq., no. 29, 8: 
mut‘amun lis-saidi laisa lahü gairahà kasbun ‘ala kibarıh "He (that 
is, the hunter mentioned who lives alone in the wilderness) is 
sustained by game: apart from this, he has no livelihood for (or: in 
spite of?) his old age." With special reference to the acquisition of 
the indispensable necessities of life, without any commercial con- 
notation, we find the verb also in the following verse of *A‘Sa 
Bähila, no. 4, 24: ?ahü hurübin wamiksabun ’ida “adimü ... “he 
(that is, the mourned hero) was a man of war and a 'bread-winner' 
whenever they suffered shortage ...’’. This meaning of kasaba is 
in agreement with its application to wolves. Cf. Labid, Mw*ai. 
v. 38 (kawäsıbu) ; ^ Ahtal, p. 179, 7 (kasitbu) ; p. 187, 6 (muktasıbr). 
Also kasáb? as the name of a hound, Labid, Mu“al. v. 52; kassáb is 
used in the same sense in "A ‘Sa, no. 79, 16, etc. Noldeke’s conclusion 
(in Torrey, loc. cit., p. 27, n. I) from the use of the term as a designa- 
tion for wolves that the basic meaning of the verb is “to seek" and 
not “to gather", is hardly justified because this application to 
beasts of prey represents a kind of metaphorical usage: animals are 
said to earn a livelihood as men do.! Kasaba in the sense of the 
(troublesome) earning of a livelihood is also very clearly apparent 
in the following description of a hunter (’A%ä, no. 79, 17): dü 
sibyalin kasbu tilka d-dariyati lahum gad hälafü L-faqra walla’wa’a 
’ahgaba "a father of small children—the ‘acquisition’ of these 
trained dogs is destined for them (that is, for the small children), for 
years they have been ‘confederates’ of (that is, loaded with) poverty 
and want.” This example shows clearly that kasaba, kasb in no way 
means "acquisition" in a commercial sense nor “profit” or "lucrum" 


1 Dü-r-Rumma (no. 38, 9) calls the wolves (in connection with kasb) even 
magüxwir “raiders”, 
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as a consequence of possession or a transaction. It means, in an 
abstract sense, “the acquisition of (or: the fighting for) the absolute 
necessities of life required in any society", and in a concrete sense, 
"the livelihood which is necessary for life". 

Not only in the Qur’an does kasaba, tkiasaba appear in a meta- 
phorical sense, but also in old poetry. Boneschi (loc. ctt. p. 19-20) 
quotes a few examples of this kind in support of his interpretation 
of the Qur’änic term. We believe this extra-Quränic (in part pre- 
Islamic) use of the term can hardly be considered as such a support. 
Boneschi quotes a line from the elegy of "Umaima, the daughter of 
*Abd-al-Muttalib, on the death of her father (bn Hısam, p. 110): 
kasabta walidan hawa ma yaksıbu i-fatà falam tanfakık tazdadu ya 
Saibata I-hamdi “Tu réunissais [dans tes mains], adolescent [encore], 
le mieux de ce que le jeune homme [feu] réunir, et tu n'as pas cessé 
de t’accroitre [en grandeurs], ô Saibat al-Hamd!" We would render 
the sentence as follows: “You have (already) as a youth acquired 
the best of what a man as a rule acquires, and you have never ceased 
to increase (to augment your gains), o blessed Saiba!" Boneschi's 
rendering of Aasaba in the following verse by Hassan b. Tabit 
(Diwan, no. 73, 3; Lon Hısam, p. 648) comes somewhat closer to the 
meaning postulated by him for the Qur'an: wal-‘Asimu Lmagtitlu 
“inda vagi‘ihim kasaba L-matáliya ’innahü lakasübu “Et al-“Äsim, 
tué prés de leur [putts d’ar-' Ragi* a gagné [par sa mort] les [plus 
hauts] mérites; certes, il [a été) le [véritable] gagneur!”’. Al-ma‘äli, as 
well as the related expressions al-‘uld, al-makärim, etc., does not 
mean "merits", but rather "great deeds, heroic deeds". They 
bestow glory on the hero in the eyes of men, and for this reason 
ma‘alt and its equivalents may secondarily acquire the connotation 
"glory". But it primarily denotes that which is "acquired" by the 
hero, the heroic deed itself. The good and sublime deed, or the bad 
one, isitselfthe “gain”, "acquisition" or “booty” (see below p. 113). 

The root ksb as a term for the "acquisition" of heroic deeds and 
ideal “values” is clearly in evidence in the following passage (Imrq., 
no. 5, 8): wakullu makärıimi l>ahlägi sarat ilaihi himmati wanama 
ktisäbz "My ambition aims at everything that is glorious of essence 
and by [all] that my ‘acquisitive desire’ is attracted." Heroic deeds 
are realized by “action”. Their "doing" thus represents their 
"acquisition". It is not the "merit" which results from its realization, 
nor the "profit" (in the Qur’änic view: the reward granted by God) 
that is meant by the "acquisition" as expressed by the verb &asaba. 
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Thus karimu I-makäsıibi ?AS& Hamdan, no. 5, 27) naturally does 
not mean “he whose profit (or: glory) is noble", but rather: “he 
whose ‘acquired’ deeds (literally: 'acquisitions') are noble". Cf. also 
‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘a, no. 167, 53: wafind... lil-hairt kassabun ... 
"and among us ... there are those who ‘acquire’ the good ...”, 
that is: “who do the noble thing”. Also, zbrd. no. 205, 24: fanagtanibu 
l-magádi*a haitu känat wanaktasibu l-‘ala’a maʻa [-kasitbi “and we 
avoid the ignominious wherever it may be; and we 'acquire' the 
sublime (that is: we do the sublime, the heroic) [together] with 
those who are wont to ‘acquire’ it". 

The verb whose figurative meaning is "to do”, "to carry out 
actions", is naturally also used to denote bad, negative, that is, 
unmanly deeds. Cf., e.g., 7A‘Sa no. 71, 4: at-tariku I-kasba L-habita 
"da tahaiya? a lilgıtali “(he is one) who abandons the ‘bad acquisition’ 
(that is, futile, unmanly doings), when he girds for the fight". We 
compare with the expression al-kasb al-habit the expression kasb 
al-hanä in the following line of Muraqqi$ the Elder (Mufaddaliyat 
no. 54, 25; p. 490, 16): lasna ka’agwämin matasimuhum kasbu I-hana 
wanahkatu I-mahram. The scholion to this passage states: vagülu: 
là nahfü n-nadsa.1 And Lyall obviously bases his interpretation on 
it by rendering the line as follows: ‘‘We are not like some folk whose 
daily food is earned by foul speech and the rending of reputations.” 
Such an idea seems to be far-fetched and not to occur elsewhere in 
Arabic poetry. We must note that al-^Asma (v. scholion) has the 
reading kasbu l-habiti instead of kasbu l-hand, and this reading also 
appears in manuscript versions of the text itself (although this 
reading is not quite unobjectionable metrically, v. Lyall in his 
critical apparatus to the text). Kasbu l-hanà, however, must be 
considered identical with this latter expression, which appears in 
the above-quoted passage of ?A‘Sa, but also elsewhere. We thus 
translate the line as follows: “We are not like people whose ‘food’ 
(= 'doing) consists in the ‘acquisition of the disgraceful (or: the 
bad)’ (that is: in low, ignominious activities) and in violating what 
should not be violated." 


1 This explanation is based. on the original meaning of hana: ''to use foul 
speech against (‘a/@) somebody’. The expression is also used without com- 
plement: “to use obscene, ugly language”. And this meaning is often intended 
figuratively: hana = “ignominy, shamefulness, evil; shameful, evil (= ka- 
bit)" (see below). One may compare the change of meaning in the German 
“schimpflich?” = “ignominious, shameful” from ‘‘schimpfen’’ = “to use 
foul speech (against somebody)". 
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The verbal noun kasb "earning of a livelihood”, if used concretely, 
means “sustenance” and is identical with mafa“im (plur. of mat‘am) 
"food". As the former may be used to designate either the per- 
forming of an action or, concretely, the performed action, so may 
the idea of "food" on occasion mean “action. We must also refer 
to other passages in this context. In a poem of “Abdarrahmän b. 
Hassan b. Tabit (ZDMG 54/1900, p. 442) it says: yumsi! hamisa 
l-baiui min “amali t-tuga wayazallu min “amali l-habitı batina, “He 
spends the night (or: evening) while his stomach is meagre from 
performing honest deeds, and spends the day with a stomach fat 
from doing evil“, that is: “His stomach grows lean from performing 
honest deeds, and it grows fat from doing evil". On the one hand, 
the word kasb in the phrase kasb al-habit (kasb al-hand) has here 
its equivalent in the usual word for "doing": ‘amal in “amal al- 
habit and its opposite: Samal at-tuga. On the other hand, here, too, 
the idea of “eating” is used, with its physiological consequences for 
man. This latter idea is also found elsewhere. We quote here only 
the verse of Maiya bint Diràr, from a poem on the death of her 
father (in Diwan al-Hansä, p. 183, 5): yatwt "dà ma S-Suhhu 
’abhama gquflahü batnan mina z-zàdi l-habiti hamisa “At a time when 
the greed of men made its lock indistinct (undiscoverable ?) [that 
is, at the time of a general famine when men are usually stingy] he 
was in the habit of ‘rolling up’ his stomach which was meager of 
‘evil food’ " (that is to say: he was then fat by good, moral actions, 
by practising charity). Zad is here, of course, identical with kasd, 
as well as with mata‘im (cf. below, p. 118 ff.). 

We also adduce here a passage from the Diwän of “Antara (no. 
I9, 12) where the counterpart of this idea, the "noble food" is 
mentioned: walagad abitu ‘ala t-tawa wa’azalluhü hatta ’anäla bihi 
karma I-ma’kali "I spend the night hungry and remain so by day 
until I obtain in this state the noblest food", that is to say: “until 
I catch hold of the noble deed”’.? This line is very similar in thought 


1 The tradition of the passage in al-Baladuri’s Ansäab al-asraf, vol. 5 
(Jerusalem 1934), p. 125, Ir, reads yudhz. For the contrast: yumsi ''he 
spends the evening (or: night)” and yazallu “he spends the day", cf., e.g., 
the analogous contrast in ‘Antara, no. Ig, 12 (quoted and translated 
below): walagad abitu ‘ala t-tawa warazalluhi... 

2 The hunger motif is an outgrowth of the actual hunger which distinc- 
tively marks Beduin life. This concrete meaning of "going hungry” is 
still perceptible here, in spite of its figurative meaning. For various exam- 
ples for the motif of “hunger” as it appears in this passage: “I spend 
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and mood to the above (p. 66 and p. 109) quoted passage in the 
Diwan of Imrq., no. 5, 7-8, where the verb ala “to attain” is 
used side by side with zktisab.! 

As to the figurative use of kasaba, iktasaba in the Qur’an, 
Boneschi has collected a great number of relevant passages (i.c., 
p. 24-43 and has interpreted them to fit the meaning of the term 
as suggested by him (see above p. 107). 

We quote only a few of Boneschi's interpretations. Sura 2, v. 73 


(Bon., l.c. p, 24): bala man kasaba saiyPatan ... faul@ika ashabu 
n-nari hum fiha halidina “Oui, certes, [ceux] qui ont obtenu [un 
lucre mondain au moyen d'une mauvaise action ... ceux-là [mémes 


seront] les compagnons du feu ‘de l'enfer], et ils y resteront!". Also 
Sura 4, v. III (Bon., lc., p. 23): waman yaksıb ritman farinnama 
yaksıbhu ‘Sala nafstht wakäna llàhu “älıman hakiman “Et [sz] quel- 
qu'un obtient [un lucre mondain au moyen d] un crime, il l'obtient 
[, en vérité, seulement contre soi-méme; et Dieu est savant, 
sage!". Or, Sura 2, v. 225 (Bon., 8, 26): la yu’ähidukumü Hahn bil- 
lagwi ft >aimanikum walakin ywalidukum bima kasabat qulabukum 


* 


wallahu gafürun halimun "Dieu ne vous punira pas à cause de la 
légèreté [qu'?? y a] dans vos serments; mais Il vous punira à cause 
de ce que vos cœurs [y] ont accumulé [de malice à leur profit mon- 
dain]; et Dieu [est un Seigneur] qui pardonne, [qut est] doux!" 

Boneschi’s view that it is the “wordly advantage which results 
from a bad action (or God's punishment for it)”, or "God's reward 
for a good deed" that is acquired, cannot be accepted. This inter- 
pretation arbitrarily assumes the meanings of "acquiring worldly 
profit, divine punishment" and "acquiring divine reward" for 
kasaba and tktasaba which these verbs simply do not have. These 
verbs whose basic meaning is “‘to acquire" and which are used here 


> 


the night and also the morning going hungry", see below p. 296 ff. 

1 The same attitude seems to us to be expressed also in an expression 
which occurs in the following passage (Labid, no. 11, 1-4; Halidi, p. 49): 
(1) da Llawma... (3) falau annant tammartu mali wanaslahü... (4) 
radīti bPadnd ‘aisind wahamidtina "ida sadaral ‘an gärisin wanaqt% (1) 
Desist from upbraiding (o woman)... (3) Had I increased my live-stock 
and its young,... (4) you would be content with my (literally: our) lowliest 
livelihood and you would praise me (literally: us) whenever they (that is: the 
camels) empty their milk which one may let become sour or may drink fresh." 
Wealth and good living which results from abstaining from charity is called 
“Ilow life”, or, if we assign to ‘ais here a meaning which seems more probable, 
a “mean sustenance”. ’Adnä l-*ais$ here seems to be the exact counterpart 
of karim al-ma^kal in the line of ‘Antara, and thus related to kasb al-habit. 
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in a figurative sense, “to do, to practise", have as their objects 
terms which denote activities of special character. Most passages 
in the Qur'àn which are relevant here refer, as is to be expected, 
to divine reward or punishment for certain actions. But this is a 
separate, independent and additional idea, which is expressed by 
a special, additional term (e.g., in Sura 4, v. III, by the expression 
‘ala nafsiht; cf. to this Sura 4r, v. 46, where in a similar context 
‘amila is used). This idea is not expressed by the verb kasaba and 
its objects. 

The Qur'ànic use of kasaba is based on the pre-Islamic, secular 
usage of the verb for which we have given above a series of examples. 
The object of kasaba is, in these cases, the good and heroic (or the 
bad, unworthy) action itself. This action is "acquired", that is, 
objectively speaking, "carried out", "done". There is no mention 
of the "acquisition" of something that results from the performing 
of these activities. Al-makärim, al-ma‘ali, or al-habit, respectively, 
are the heroic and good, or bad deeds themselves, not the rewards 
or punishments which are their consequences. It is the actions 
themselves which are "acquired" by being performed. Reward or 
glory, punishment or reproach, are consequences of these actions 
which may or may not be intended by the active individual; in any 
case, these consequences are not implied in the verb kasaba and 
the term for the activity which forms its object. 

We have specified above that kasaba which originally means “to 
acquire" has becomethe term for the performing of certain activities 
by virtue of the ethical view of the Arab that actions represent the 
possessions of the acting person. It goes without saying that this 
implied idea may occasionally recede into the background or be 
entirely forgotten so that the term expresses only what actually 
happens: in this case, the doing, performing (= ‘amla). To what 
extent this semantic development has taken place in the Qur'ànic 
usage of our term, is difficult to determine. It seems very probable 
that also Mubammad still shared the original genuinely Arab view. 

The general idea of "acquisition" (= ‘‘doing’’) is often implement- 
ed by more specific terms than kasb, iktisäb. It is, for instance, 
expressed by the expression "booty". In a poem ascribed to ITutai'a 
(and received by Goldziher, ZDMG 47, 194, into his Diwän) this 
concept is applied to an act of hospitality: ... gad qadaw hagqa 
daifihim falam yagramü wagad ganimü gunma "... so that they 
had fulfilled their duty towards their guest and had not gotten 
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into debt [by not fulfilling] and had gained a booty". The term 
refers to manly deeds in general in a verse of Man b. ’Aus (no. I, 36): 
wayataddu gunman fil-hawädiıti nakbati wama in lahü fiha sana’un 
wala gunmu "[My fellow-tribesman; credits himself—as booty 
wrested from the course of events—with any blow of fate which 
strikes me, although he never gains glory nor booty from them 
(i.e., from the events) for himself." 

There is no essential difference between this typically Arabic 
concept of "booty" and other terms which are taken from the 
commercial sphere and are used in a similar figurative way. The 
"acquisition" of manly deeds—in the usual Arabic sense, that is, 
heroic deeds, including the vendetta and helping the weak—and 
of the resulting glory is termed as "expensive", but "profitable". 
We give the following example from the Diwan of Tirimmäh (no. 
I, 14): saa tumma ’aglat bil-ma*ali su*atuhit waman yugle fi rib*iyata 
I-magdi yurbihi "He (the slain hero) has devoted himself to manly 
activities (in this case: he has fulfilled the duties of the vendetta). 
May then those who have the duty of avenging him pay dearly for 
the glorious deed (or: for the glory).—And whoever pays dearly 
for [the cultivation and preservation of] age-old glory, profits.".! 
Cf. also ’Ahtal, p. 159, 3: ’aglaita hina tawäkalatnı W@ilun inna 
I-makärıma “inda daka gawalt "And you have paid dearly for the 
glory, when Wà'il deserted me. Indeed, the cost of glory is high 
in such cases!", 

Such expressions from the commercial sphere (aglé “to pay 
dearly”, rabiha “to be profitable", ’arbaha “to profit", and the 
related term tıfara '"business") appear often in connection with 
strictly ethical and even spiritual ideas and the activities which 
result from them. To be sure, to the extent to which they involve 
gihad, "the ‘holy’ war", they are not entirely divorced from the 
secular sphere. The most pronounced examples of this kind can be 
found in the Qur'an, e.g. Sura 2, 15: "These are people who have 
bought error in exchange for right guidance, and their deal was not 
profitable (fama rabihat tigaratuhum).” Similarly, Sura 61, 10-11: 


t We deviate from Krenkow’s interpretation of this line, based on the 
scholion: “He strove, for his ancestors who strove acquired eminence at a 
high price.—...". The details of our interpretation—the optative function 
of the perfect of the verb ’aglat and the meanings ascribed by us to sa‘ä 
(= “to avenge") and fumma (= “then” in a non-temporal, logical sense) — 
will be discussed within a treatment of the passage as a whole (lines 12-16 
of the poem) which we shall take up later. 
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“Shall I point out to you a ‘business’ (hal ’adullukum “ala tigäratin) 
which will save you from cruel punishment? Believe in God and 
His messenger! Wage war for God staking your goods and your 
life! ..." (v. also Sura 35, 26). In view of the fact that the gihad, the 
“war (for God)" is included into this “business” (tigãra) of mainly 
spiritual character, we may refer to the line of Hatim at-Ta’i 
(p. 17, 10) where the same term is applied to war activities in the 
ordinary Arab sense: "nna ligäralanä gaudu l-fiyadi dà ardi 
l-taditwt wa'innà nagsimu n-nafala “It is our ‘trade’ to lead the 
steeds into the territory of the enemy and we divide the spoil". 

Tor Andrae (Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum, in 
Kyrkohistorisk Ärsskrift, 1925, p. 86ff.) derives this Qur'ànic 
parlance, "the (profitable) business", from the Syrian-Christian 
religion in which the idea of the lucrum spirituale plays a large role. 
G. Widengren (Mesopotamian elements in Manichaeism, p. 95) 
follows him in this assumption. 

A similar figurative sense of tigära "business" occurs in a poem 
by Labid (Diwan no. 40, 59). H. Ringgren, "Die Gottesfurcht im 
Koran", Orientalia Suecana, Il (1954), p. 120, cites the passage 
with reference to the Qur'ànic passages. We quote the line in ques- 
tion, with the preceding and the following line (v. 58-60): (58) talamu 
‘ala l-’ihlaki fi gairi dillatin wahal liya mà ’amsaktu ^in kuntu bähılä 
(59) ra! astu t-bugà wal-hamda hatra tigaratin rabahan ’ida ma I-mar’u 
'asbaha tägılä (60) wahal huwa lla mà btanà fi hayaltıhr ida gadafü 
fauqa d-darihi I-ganadilä. Brockelmann, in his translation of the 
Diwan gives the following translation of v. 59 (adopted by Ringgren, 
l.c.): "Gott zu fürchten, ihn zu preisen und ihm zu danken, halte 
ich für das Geschäft, das am gewinnbringendsten ist, wann der 
Mensch dem Tode nahe ist”. In his “Allah und die Gótzen'', Arch. 
f. Rel.-Wiss. 21 (1922), p. 117, Brockelmann translates: “..., wenn 
der Mann in Not ist". We must insist that the preceding line (v. 58) 
must be taken into account in interpreting v. 59. V. 58: “She 
upbraids me because I use up my possessions—in a not useless 
manner. However, do I keep what I hold, if I stint ?". We cannot 
help assuming that the following lines (v. 59-60) contain further 
reasons for the reply to the reproach contained in v. 58. 

The setting of this passage: a generous man reproached by a 
woman, and the figurative use of tigäva in his answer to her, calls to 
mind a similar line of Farazdaq (Nagä’id, 503, 5): ’alä mà ta‘lami 
anna n-nadà min haligati wakullu "aribin lagirin yatarabbahu “Don’t 
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you know (o woman) that generosity is my nature—and every 
clever merchant makes a profit!" We may also compare the passages 
quoted and interpreted below p. 119-120 (Ma'n b. Aus, no. II, 38-40 
and Hatim at-Tà'i, p. 47, I) which in respect to motif and formal 
structure are a perfect parallel to the verses of Labid: both instances 
of a very common motif in Arabic poetry. Labid justifies (in v. 59-60) 
his squandering of his possessions for the sake of charity, using, as 
Farazdaq does in the quoted line, the image of the "profitable deal". 
If al-hamd in Labid's verse meant the praising of God in the hour 
of death or emergency—an idea which hardly occursin this literature 
— we would except the object “God” explicitly mentioned. Al-hamd 
by itself, without any object, usually means “‘praise, glory" in its 
ordinary meaning: glory acquired by a man through his actions. 
This may include the attitude which results in glory, as, e.g., in 
the following line by Man b. "Aus (no. 1, 40): ... likafft mufidin 
yaksibu l-hamda wan-nadä wayalamu anna I-buhla yut*qibuhü 
d-dammu “... from the hand of a bread-winner who ‘acquires’ 
praise (or: the praiseworthy deed) and generosity (cf. p. 109), 
because he knows that stinginess engenders disgrace” (cf. also 
Zuhair no. 3, 42, quoted below p. r19). For al-hamd in the passage 
of Labid, two variant-readings are given: al-güd, which means 
"generosity", and al-birr. The reason given in v. 58 for the squan- 
dering of one’s wealth: that it docs not stay with him anyway, is 
further elaborated in lines 59-60 by the statement that actions 
performed by a person during his lifetime (including generosity) 
remain his even after his death: “(59) I see that ‘the fear (of God)’ 
and ‘generosity’ (during his life )(have been) his most profitable 
deal, when he is near death. (60) Is he (= man) anything else but 
what he has ‘built’ during his life (see above p. 98, n. 2), when they 
throw stones on his grave? ...”. 

As to the various readings extant for the noun which follows at- 
tuga in v. 59: al-hamd, al-güd and al-birr, the two former readings 
must at least be considered as interpretations or paraphrases of the 
original expression in the passage. For besides the term iuga in v. 59 
itself, the mention of prodigality in v. 58 and of the deeds performed 
("built") during one’s life in v. 60 make it perfectly clear, that the 
concept meant here is man’s philanthropic and ethical activity. Al- 
birr must be considered as most probably the original reading. For 
we find dirr appearing very frequently in connection with tuga 
(tagwä, originally “fear of God”), both in the Qur’än and in ancient 
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poetry (cf. the passages quoted by Ringgren, l.c., p. 121 and 124). 
In the passage from Labid, we interpret birr not in a religious sense, 
“piety, pious behavior towards God", but in its original secular 
sense: "loyalty, fidelity and obedience to one's fellow-tribesmen" 
(a concept which is largely identical with the behavior designated 
by s?lat arrahım), which includes the rendering of help and aidings 
with one's possessions. 

Also twg@ in our line can be used in such a way that the idea of 
"fear of God” is hardly felt as any longer present in it. This seems 
to follow from a passage in a poem ascribed to ’Abü Bakr (Ibn 
Hisam, p. 417, 3-4) quoted above, p. 76. Tugä is obviously identical 
there with birr, and, as the latter, the opposite of kufr and “ugüg 
(see tbid.). Also the adjective tagiy clearly implies the concept 
of “moral behavior", especially in the relationship to one's relatives, 
as appears from its use in the following context (Zuhair, no. 3, 39): 
lagiyun nagtyun lam yukattir ganimatan binahkati di qurbä ... "(He 
1s) moral, pure, not taking too much booty in violation of [the right 
of other] kinsmen ...’’. The concepts for a "respectful relationship" 
between the members of a tribe and the "reverential behavior" 
towards God seem even to be interchangeable and identical. We 
refer, on the one hand, to the dual meaning expressed by brrr (v. 
above), and, on the other hand, to passages like the following (Man 
b. ’Aus, no. I, 32-33): falaulä ttıga’u Hähi war-ralimu lati ri*àya- 
iuha hagqun wata‘tiluha zulmu (33) idan la‘alahu barigt ..." (32) 
Were it not for the fear of God and the ties of blood which must be 
respected and which to disregard it is a crime, (33) I would have 
brought my sword upon him ...’’. Moreover cf. (Zuhair no. 17, 35): 
wamin daribatihi t-tagwä waya'simuhü min saryvı l-*atarati lahu 
war-rahimu “And his nature is "fear (of God)", and God and the 
ties of kinship preserve him from improper conduct." 

We maintain, therefore, that in the passage of Labid under 
discussion we must read: at-tuga wal-birr, that it designates the 
gentle, respectful behavior exhibited by a man during his life-time 
towards his fellow-tribesmen, including generosity and hospitality, 
and that the naming of these activities as a "profitable deal" ex- 
presses a genuinely Arab idea which, through its adoption by 
Muhammad, has received a religious content. 

The passage of Labid raises another point for discussion. We know 
that the exploits of ancestors remain preserved for their descendants 
and must be cultivated by the latter. In our passage, the spending 
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of material goods for charity is justified by pointing out that in the 
hour of death and after death nothing remains for a man but the 
ethical actions performed by him during his lifetime, the deeds 
which he has “‘built’’. We have tried to show that Labid's statement 
reflects an old-Arab point of view. Its phrasing, however, un- 
mistakeably reveals a turn towards an ethically and spiritually 
deeper outlook. Labid's attitude as reflected in the passage should 
be considered in the light of an utterance of Hätim at-Tä’i which 
appears in a similar context (no. 21,1-7; p. 16-17): " (1) Easy, Nawär! 
do not upbraid so much! ... (4) When the stingy man dies, evil 
reputation follows him and his heir reaps his camels. (5) fasdug 
haditaka "inna I-mar’a vatba*uhü ma kana yabni ’ida ma naSuhit 
humilà Truly, what a man has built, follows him when he is carried 
away on his bier. ... (7) Do not reproach me on account of the 
possessions with which I have manifested my loyalty to relatives 

..". The phrase: “what a man has built follows his bier”, shows a 
certain similarity with the idea found in Jewish, Mandaic and early 
Christian literature that works "accompany" the dead person (to 
his grave) (cf. R. Mach, Der Zaddik in Talmud und Midrasch, 
Leiden 1957, p. 181ff., p. 184), or, in Jewish literature also: that 
works “precede” the dead person. The idea appears also in Islamic 
literature (cf. tbid., p. 189): there (as also in Christian literature) 
works are described as “following” the dead (see Nasa’ IV, 53; 
Mustadrak I, 74, quoted by Mach, L.c., n. 1: yatba*u I-maiyıla ...). 
The idea expressed in all these literatures is assumed to have 
originated in Iran (v. Mach. /.c., p. 188). 

It is worth considering to what extent the Islamic idea is built 
on the above-mentioned "pagan" motif (as expressed in the 
utterances of Hätim at-Tä’i and Labid) and thus is not due to 
foreign influences. This pre-Islamic motif fits very well with the 
Arab idea that exploits remain preserved (for the future) and that 
glory is imperishable. 

The good works which are described in these literatures as 
accompanying man to his grave or into the beyond, are also defined 
by them as “travelling allowance, viaticum” (see Mach, /.c., p. 190 ff., 
and cf. M. Grünbaum, ZDMG 42, 259ff.). This view is also ordinarily 
ascribed to Iranian influence (cf. Mach, 2.c.). Also in the Qu’än 
(Sura 2, 193) a comparable idea occurs: ... wamä taf‘alu min 
hairin ya lamuhü llàhu watazauwadü fa'inna hatra z-zádi t-tagwa ... 
'*... whatever good you do, God knows it. Provide yourselves with 
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provisions! Truly, the best provisions is the fear of God! ...”. In 
the traditional interpretation this refers to the preparation of 
provisions for the beyond. Cf. R. Basset, La Borda du Cheikh el 
Bousiri, Paris 1894, p. 25 ff., who remarks: “Le Qorân dit: ‘Amassez 
vous un viatique (pour l'autre monde), or le meilleur est la crainte 
de Dieu’. On reconnait ici l'imitation du verset de Saint Luc:‘Facite 
vobis sacculos qui non veterascunt, thesaurum non deficientem in 
coelis’ (XII, 33)." The idea of a viaticum is reflected in a passage 
found in ’Asä’s Diwan (no. 17, 17-18) and plays a certain role in 
Islamic literature (especially in the views of the Süfis, see Basset, 
l.c., and H. Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, p. 183-184).! 

It may be enlightening to quote here a few passages from old- 
Arabic poetry in which similar trains of thought occur. Zuhair, 
Diwäan, no. 3, 42-44: (42) falau kana hamdun yuhlidu n-nàsa lam 
tamut waläkinna hamda n-nast laisa bimuhlidi (43) waläkinna minhu 
bagıyalın wirätatan Ja’aurit banika ba'dahä watazauwadi (44) 
tazauwad ilā yaumi l-mamáti fwinnahit walau karihathu n-nafsu 
’ahıru mau“idi “(42) If praiseworthy works (or: glory) could make 
a man immortal, then you would not die; but praiseworthy works 
(or: glory) cannot make a man immortal. (43) And yet, there are, 
through heritage, perennial [values; in praiseworthy works: there- 
fore, bequeath some of it to your sons and provide yourself with 
provisions! (44) Supply yourself with provisions for the day of your 
death: for it is the last goal, although the soul does not like it’’.” 
The interpretation of kamd, ‘‘praiseworthy works (including glory)”, 
as "provisions" of a man and its partial bequeathing to his sons 
represents of course a very original idea. 

In the lines (addressed to a woman) of Ma‘n b. ’Aus (no. II, 38-40) 
the charity practised by a man during his life-time is designated as 
his "provisions": there is no mention of the bequeathing of part of 
it to one's sons: (38) ’aG@dila ... (39) dà zäla na‘St wa'taratni 
maniyati wasähabtu fi lahdı s-saftha I-munaddada (40) faquli fatan 
ma gaiyabü fi darihihim tazauwada min hubbi l-qurd mà tazauwada 
“(38) O railing woman [reproaching me because of my munilicence] 
... (39) When once the fate of death befalls me and my bier begins 

1 A similar idea occurs in Buddhist sources (see Basset, 7. c., p. 27, and 
Widengren, The Great Vohu Manah (1945), p. 87ff.). 

2 Rescher (Betty. z. arab. Poesie, 1V,2;p. 44) translates v. 43 b: “so vererbe 
also einiges davon auf deine Söhne und schaff dir so eine Wegzehrung”. 


This translation identifies—unjustifiably, in our opinion—the “provisions’’ 
(zad, ‘‘viaticum’’) with the glory left to the sons. 
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to move, when I become a companion of the superposed slabs, then 
say: “What an excellent man have they buried in their grave (i.e., 
the grave dug by them), [a man! who has provided himself with a 
considerable amount of provisions from the love of hospitality’,”’ 
that is to say: a man who has indulged on a. very large scale in his 
passion of practising hospitality. One may perhaps compare the 
expression of the idea "to practise hospitality" by the phrase “to 
obtain ‘provisions’ through hospitality” with the designation of 
hospitality as "booty" in the line of Hutai’a (ZDMG 47, 197), 
quoted above p. 113. The difference between this instance and the 
above-quoted passages from Zuhair and Ma‘n b. ’Aus consists in 
the fact that in these latter the expression “to provide oneself with 
provisions” appears in connection with the expected death of man. 
This holds also of the expression ‘‘profitable business" in the above- 
discussed passage of Labid (no. 40, 59). 

Ina very similar context as in Ma'n b. ?Aus, the idea of “providing 
oneself with provisions" appears in Hatim at-Tà"1 (p. 47, v. I; no. 
63, I): "a'adila inna I-mäla gaivu muhallidi* wa’innal-gina *ariyatun 
fatazauwadt “O railing woman! Possessions do not bestow on [man] 
eternal life; and we possess riches only as a loan. Therefore [o man], 
provide yourself with provisions!" That is to say: Practise charity! 
(cf. tbid., v. 2). Although the passage is directed to a critic, the 
statement must be taken as a truth of general validity, and the 
command that follows it is to be taken as a good advice for everyone 
(as in the quote from Zuhair, no. 3, 42-44, see above p. 119; cf. also 
the very similar sententious statements quoted below).! 

Very similar to this line of Hatim at-Tà'i is the following verse 
of Qais b. al-Hatim (no. 6, 17): fama I-mälu wal-ahlägu wa 
mu*aratun famä stata min ma'rüfihà fatazauwadi ‘Possessions and 
the good character qualities are only bestowed (on one) as a loan; 
therefore, obtain provisions from their goodness as much as you 
can!" To be sure, “liberality” is not expressly mentioned here, nor 
anything equivalent to it. Nevertheless, 1t would be wrong to inter- 
pret the command tazauwad "provide yourself!" here as an ex- 
hortation to enjoy life (in consonance with another idea recurrent 


1 A different interpretation of the command /azawwad in this passage, 
which seems unacceptable to us, is given by Schulthess (ibid., translation, 
p. 71, n. 2): "Zuerst redet er seine Frau an, die ihn davon abhalten will, 
einem dürftigen Wanderer zu reichlich zu spenden, dann diesen selber” 
(namely with the words: “So versieh dich denn mit Proviant!’’). 
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in Arabian antiquity). Whenever the verb tazauwada appears in 
contexts like the one under discussion, it refers to the practice of 
hospitality and to the performance of manly deeds in general.! 

Reverting once more to the Qur'anic passage (Sura 2, 193), 
quoted above p. 118, we would like to stress that the passage shows 
a strong resemblance to the above-quoted passages from ancient 
Arabic poets which speak of the “provisions” which man obtains by 
practising charity and hospitality. The passages also express the 
idea that the lifespan and the material goods which are a prerequisite 
for practising charity are limited. In other passages the idea is ex- 
pressed that only his works remain to a man after his death; there 
is also the indication (Labid, no. 40, 59, quoted above p. 115) that 
man becomes aware of this when he approaches death. 

We might be tempted to equate the idea of obtaining provisions 
in these early Arabic secular passages with the idea of obtaining a via- 
ticum for the beyondin the above-mentioned non-Arabic literatures 
and to assume that the old-Arabic concept of ¢azauwud in its figurative 
sense was borrowed from one of them. This seems out of the question 
to us. If this were the case, the destination of these provisions for 
the beyond would be clearly stated in our early Arabic sources. 

We assign to the idea of "obtaining provisions" in these ancient 
Arabic passages a more limited meaning. The passages discussed 
by us seem to substantiate the meaning that the manly deed 
continues to subsist after its performance and that it exists quite 
independently of the actual event. Closely related to this meaning 
is the idea of the action surviving its performer. The continued 
existence of a noble deed after its actual performance furnishes the 
reason for considering it as an acquisition. “Acquisition” on its part, 
in this special meaning of the term, is designated with various terms, 
taken from Arab social life, e.g., with the term “‘booty”. Such a 


i We consistently explain similarly also the passage Tarafa, app. 5, 8 which 
differs from the last-discussed only in one respect: instead of the idea of 
"lent possessions and character qualities’ in the latter, it speaks of “lent 
days" (la‘amruka mā l-aryamu “ila mu‘äratun...). We refer also to the 
line ‘Antara, app. 9, 6 in which it is manly activity in general whose enjoy- 
ment is described as laudable, and in which the idea “to obtain provisions’’ 
is expressed by a lithotes: rafigun bitafrifi l-umiri walaffiha lima nala 
min mavifihd gairu zāhidi " ... [a man; adept at ‘separating’ and ‘massing’ 
activities, not abstemious of their good” (in the text £arahu...; vafiq as 
transmitted in al-Marzubàni's Muğam as-Su“ara’, p. 31, 14, where the 
poem id ascribed to ’Adham b. ?Abi z-Za‘ra? at-Ta’i). 
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concept—perhaps the most basic in the life of a nomadic Arab so 
beset by hunger and privation—is also the idea of zad "provisions" 
("viaticum"), with the verb tazauwada “to obtain provisions”. It 
is very understandable in the light of these conditions that this 
concept was also applied to the urge for hospitality and generosity, 
as expressed in the verse of Ma‘n b. ’Aus, no. II, 40 (quoted above 
p. 119): "he has obtained as many provisions as possible from his 
love of hospitality". The idea of generosity as an “obtained posses- 
sion” is clearly and explicitly stated in the following line of Hassan 
b. Tàbit (no. 155, 10): Zumma kānā haira man näla n-nada sabaqā 
n-näsa bi’igsätin wabir "Furthermore, they (i.e., the two ancestors 
of Hassàn mentioned) were the best of those who have 'obtained' 
the (practice of) generosity; they outstripped the (other) men in 
honesty and moral behavior (towards their fellow-tribesmen)''.! 

As to the Qur’änic passage (Sura 2, 193) discussed above p. 118, 
the fact that "generosity" or "charity" is not explicitly mentioned 
in it as what one “provides for himself", but rather “fear of God"— 
a concept which includes moral behavior (cf. above p. 117)—is no 
reason to understand tazauwud differently here. Indeed, the advice 
to “provide oneself from the ‘fear of God’ " follows on the statement: 
"Whatever good you do, God knows it”. 

On the other hand, the later combination of the idea of “‘pro- 
visions" ("viaticum") consisting of good works with the Islamic 
doctrine of the beyond suggested itself very easily. That this idea 
of a viaticum for the beyond or its variations might have also been 
imported from other cultures is a distinct possibility. However, 
since this imported idea met with the autochthonous idea of the 
works gathered during lifetime, the combination represents only an 
extension of the original domestic idea. 


1 With nàia n-nadà we should compare yaksibu l-hamda wan-nadà (Man b. 
’Aus, no. I, 40 quoted above, p. 116). For nāla (= kasaba) in a similar context 
see also Imrq., no. 5, 7-8 (quoted above p. 66 and p. 109). 


CHAPTER THREE 


SUNNAH AND RELATED CONCEPTS 


A. Sunnah and Sirah 


In his Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford 1964), p. 17 ff., 
J. Schacht expressed himself as follows with regard to the term 
“sunnah of the Prophet”: “Sunna in its Islamic context originally 
had a political rather than a legal connotation; it referred to the 
policy and administration of the caliph. The question whether the 
administrative acts of the first two caliphs, Abü Bakr and “Umar, 
should be regarded as binding precedents, arose probably at the 
time when a successor to ‘Umar had to be appointed (23/644), and 
the discontent with the policy of the third caliph, ‘Uthman, which 
led to his assassination in 35/355, took the form of a charge that he, 
in his turn, had diverged from the policy of his predecessors and, 
implicitly, from the Koran. In this connexion, there appeared the 
concept of the ‘sunna of the Prophet’, not yet identified with any 
set of positive rules, but providing a doctrinal link between the 
‘sunna of Aba’ Bakr and ‘Umar’ and the Koran. The earliest, cer- 
tainly authentic, evidence for this use of the term ‘sunna of the 
Prophet’ is the letter addressed by the Khäriji leader ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Ibäd to the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik about 76/695. ... It 
was introduced into the theory of Islamic law towards the end of 
the first century, by the scholars of Iraq.” In a note concerning this 
passage (tbid., p. 222), Schacht refers to an article of his, specifically 
devoted to this question and entitled “Sur l'expression ‘Sunna du 
Prophète’ ” (published in Mélanges d’orientalisme offerts à Henri 
Masse, Teheran 1963, p. 361-65), in which he justified in greater 
detail the nature of the concept “sunnah of the Prophet" claimed 
by him (see above) to be a doctrinal link between the “sunnah of 
Abū Bakr and ‘Umar’ and the Qur’an, and—in connection here- 
with—its rather unimportant role regarding *Utman b. ‘Affan’s 
appointment as caliph. To clarify further, we quote the following 
from this article (/.c., p. 364-65): "... Nous devons donc conclure 
qu'en l'an 76/695 le concept de la sunna du Prophète ne s'était pas 
encore constitué norme indépendante au méme niveau que le Coran, 
que ce terme, dans la pensée de ‘Abd Allah b. Ibäd, n'allait pas au 
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dela des regles énoncées dans le Coran, et que suivre la sunna du 
Prophete ne consistait qu’a suivre le Livre de Dieu comme le 
Prophéte lui-méme l'avait fait. S'il y a, pour ‘Abd Allah b. Ibäd, 
norme indépendante à côté du Coran, ce n'est pas la sunna du 
Prophéte mais la summa d'Abü Bakr et ‘Umar. Tout cela vaut à 
plus forte raison pour l'année 23/644, et la triade Coran, sunna du 
Prophéte et conduite des deux premiers califes, que nous trouvons 
dans les récits des historiens pour cette année, ne doit en aucun cas 
étre interpretée dans le sens qu'elle devait acquérir dans le dévelop- 
pement d'idées postérieures. Si le terme sunna du Prophète existait 
déjà à cette époque, il ne voulait dire rien au delà de ce qu'il 
signifie dans la lettre de ‘Abd Allah b. Ibäd. Il est méme possible 
quil fut inséré par une génération qui devrait trouver étrange 
qu'un terme qui devait devenir tellement fondamental dans l'avenir 
(mais qui manque encore dans la plupart des passages paralleles 
de la lettre de *Abd Allàh b. Ibàd), ne serait pas entré en compte 
à cette occasion importante. Il faut que nous nous rendions compte 
qu'un renvoi à la sunna du Prophète n'aurait guère servi d'argument 
utile en 23/644, lorsqu'il s'agissait pour les Musulmans précisément 
de savoir dans quelle mesure il était licite d'aller au delà des 
décisions prises par le Prophéte ..." 

Schacht devoted his attention in the above-mentioned article, 
inter alia, also to the wording of the question addressed to the two 
candidates for the caliphate (ie., “Ali and “Utmän) in the year 
23/644, i.e., the wording of the question for which kind of conduct 
(or better: practice) in office the candidates are prepared to commit 
themselves (sec especially l.c., p. 361, and p. 365). In considering the 
wording of this question (and of the reply to it), he takes as basis 
the phraseology generally transmitted by the historical sources 
(Lc., p. 361): "Selon ce qu'ils (i.e., the historians) relatent, ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän b. *Awf aurait demandé à “Ali et “Utmän s’il[s] s'enga- 
geailen]t à suivre le Coran, la sunna du Prophète et la conduite 
(siva ou fit) des deux premiers califes, et ‘Ali aurait refusé de se 
lier à leur exemple ...’’. This wording of the question seems to be 
characterized by a terminological peculiarity, insofar as the “prac- 
tice”? of the Prophet is called sunnah, while the "practice" of the 
two first caliphs is called szraA or fr. With respect to this terminolo- 
gical peculiarity Schacht makes the following statement (con- 
stituting a direct continuation of the statement quoted by us above 
p. 123, taken from his article, Lc., p. 364-365): "... Je crois 
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discerner une autre revision du texte: ‘Abd Allah b. Ibäd n’hésite 
pas de parler de la sunna d'Abü Bakr et ‘Umar, étroitement associée 
à celle du Prophète (165, 4 s: sunnat Nabi Allah salla-llahu ‘alayhi 
wa-sallam wa-Abt Bakr wa-*Umar), comme du reste il parle de la 
sunna des Musulmans du passé (158, 9; 164, 18), tandis que nous 
trouvons les termes sirva et ftl employés pour la conduite des deux 
premiers califes dans les récits des historiens, ce qui tient compte 
du développement systématique postérieur." 

We summarize Schacht's theory as follows: Originally the practice 
of the two first caliphs was referred to by the term sunnah. But later 
the term sunnah was applied to “the practice of the Prophet", a 
concept which originated at a later stage on the basis of doctrino- 
theological considerations. And it was this application of the term 
sunnah to the doctrinal concept of "the practice of the Prophet" 
which caused “the practice of the two caliphs” to be named by the 
term szrah (or ftl). Moreover, Schacht considers it possible that the 
reference to “the practice (sunnah) of the Prophet" which we find 
in the reports of the historians concerning the election of *Umar's 
successor, is not original and that it was inserted by a later 
generation. 

The wording of the oath of office to be sworn by the new caliph 
after ‘Umar’s death—including the specific term for the concept 
"practice" in this oath formula—is certainly of considerable 
importance for the answer to the question whether then—and this 
includes of course the entire era of early Islam preceding this 
period—the concept of "the practice of the Prophet" did already 
exist and to what extent it had any significance. We must, however, 
consider also those versions of this oath which are transmitted by 
al-Baladuri in Ansab al-asraf. 

In one of the accusations raised against “Utmän b. ‘Affan by 
his critics and enemies shortly before his assassination, Ka‘b b. 
*Abdah (a leader of the Qurra? in Kufa), whom ‘Utman had caused 
to be brought before him by the Governor of Kufa (and to be flogged 
later on and eventually sent into exile), said to ‘Utman inter alia 
(al-Baläduri, Ansab al-asraf, vol. 5, ed. S.D.F. Goitein, Jerusalem 
1936, p. 42, 13): (fagäla lahü Ka‘bun:) inna imärata I-mu’minina 
innamd känat laka bimd awgabathu S-Sürd hina “ahadta lläha ‘ala 
nafsika fi...| tasiranna bisirati nabiytht wald tuqassiru *anhàá . . . 
The editor remarks with regard to this text (see "Annotations" "): 
“Something has dropped out here ... Possibly masir-ka is to be 
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read here [instead of tasivanna] ...". As we stated already in Der 
Islam, vol. 42/1966, p. 241, there can be no doubt that we must 
read: inna imärata I-mu’minina innamä känat laka bimd awgabtahü 
‘ala nafsika [ft 5-Sura?]) hina ‘ahadta llaha latasivanna bısiratı 
nabiytht wala tugassiru “anha (it is indeed not completely clear 
how the two words, ft and aš-šūrā, are to be arranged). This means: 
“The office of the Commander of the Faithful was assigned to you 
on the basis of what you have bound yourself to carry out when 
you swore to God you would act in accordance with the Prophet’s 
Practice—or: Procedure—(sirah) and would not be remiss in its 
performance ...’’. Itis noteworthy that, according to this tradition, 
“Utmän, at the time of his election, obligated himself to nothing 
except to follow “the practice (or: procedure) of the Prophet", and 
that the Our’än and the practice of the first two Caliphs, Abū Bakr 
and ‘Umar (*Utmàn's immediate predecessors), are not mentioned. 
However, of utmost importance—in the present context—is the 
fact that this “practice of the Prophet" is referred to in this tradition 
as stvah, and not as sunnah which is, according to generally accepted 
opinion, the typical expression for it.! 


1 For an interesting instance of the use of the term szratu Rasuli-llah 
in a later, legal source, we refer to the following passage in al-Mawardi's 
al-Ahkam as-sultàniyah, ed. Enger, p. 231: ...wahädä l-habaru yata‘allaqu 
bihi fi sivatı Rasili-llaht (slm) ahkämun falidalika stawfaynahu. We quote 
E. Fagnan's translation of this passage, in which the term, as usual, has 
been conceived in the sense of "the Biography of the Prophet" (el-Mawerdi, 
Les staiuts gouvernementaux, traduits par E. Fagnan, Paris 1915, p. 282): 
"$1 nous avons rapporté ces faits tout au long, c'est parce que, figurant 
dans la biographie du Prophète, divers préceptes en découlent.” We compare 
this passage with the following one (al-Mäwardi, ibid., p. 306, ult.-p. 307, 1): 
fa?unmà tadminu l-“ummäli lramwali l-*usvi wal-harägi fabatilun là yata- 
‘allaqu bihi fi $-fav*i hukmun h’anna l-‘amila mwtamanun, The phrase lã 
yata*allaqu bihi fi S-Sar* i hukmun in this latter passage parallels the phrase 
yatatallaqu bihi fi sivati Rasül-llàhi ahkämun in the former passage (al- 
Mawardi, p. 231), and it is evident that sivatu Rasüli-llaht represents here 
a concept related to as-Sar‘. Consequently, the first passage (al-Mäwardi, 
p. 231) should be interpreted as follows: “...and various rules of ‘the 
practice of Prophet' refer to this report, and for that reason we have given 
it in full." Accordingly, the expression s?ratu Rasüli-llah, though appearing 
here in a later source, reflects also here the early and original meaning 
of the term: “the (legal) practice of the Prophet’’.—With reference to 
early-Islamic conditions we find the term strat Rasüli-llah (= sunnat 
Rasüli-lläahi) used in the following passage (Bayhaqi, Kitäb al-Mahäsin 
wal-masáwi, ed. Schwally, p. 86, ult.-p. 87, 1): ...faqala [Mu‘awiyatu]: 
Ya Hasanu qad kunta targü an takiina halifatan walasta hundka; fagala 
I-Hasanu: Innamä l-halifatu man sára bisirati Rasūli-llāhi (sl*m) wa‘amila 
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These two peculiarities of the passage—the omission of the Qur?àn 
and "the practice of the two caliphs”, as well as the use of strah 
instead of swnnah with respect to "the practice of the Prophet— 
refute the contention of the secondary origin of the concept of ‘‘the 
sunnah (‘practice’) of the Prophet", that is: the contention that it is 
not based on concrete reality, but constitutes a doctrinal, i.e., an 
artificial, link between the Qur’an and “the practice of the two 
caliphs (i.e., Abū Bakr and ‘Umar)’’, and, consequently, that it ' 
came into existence after this latter concept (‘‘the practice of the 
two caliphs”). 

No less important than Ka‘b b. ‘Abdah’s reference (shortly 
before “Utmän’s assassination in the year 35/655) to the obligation 
taken on by “Utmän at the time of his appointment as caliph (see 
above p. 125) is the version, transmitted by al-Baläduri, of the oath 
of office that *Abdarrahmaàn b. ‘Awf (in the year 23/644) asked the 
two candidates for the caliphate (‘Ali and “Utmän) to swear. We 
quote at first the version of the oath of office which “Ali was asked 
to swear (Lc., p. 22,3 11): ... tumma ahada biyadı “Aliyin fagála 
lahü: *alayka ‘ahdu lla wamiläguhü in bayatuka an là tahmila 
bant “Abdi--Muttahbi ‘ala vigabi n-näsı walataswanna bisirati 
Rasüli-llahi (si'm) la tahülu “anhä wala tugassiru fi Say’in minha 
(“Als reply is in agreement with this wording of the oath of office, 
see tbid., p. 22, 6-7). Thus we have also in this instance “the practice 
of the Prophet" referred to by the term sirah (and not by the term 
sunnah), and therc is again no mention of the Qur'àn and of “the 
practice (sirah or sunnah) of Abu Bakr and “Umar”. Now, the 
following is the text, according to al-Balàduri's version, of the oath 
which ‘Abdarrahman b. ‘Awf asked ‘Utman to swear (/.c., p. 22, 
8-10): ... tumma ahlafa [‘Abdu-v-Rahmam bnu *Awfin| ‘Utmana 
wa’ahada ‘alayhi |-‘uhuda wal-mawätiga an là yahmila Bani 
Umayyata “ala rigäbi n-nasi wa'alà an yasıra bisirati Rasüli-Uahi 
(sim) we Abi Bakrin wa*Umara wala yuhalifa Say’an min dälika 
fahalafa lahü. In this instance, beside “the practice of the Prophet", 
also "the practice of Abū Bakr and “Umar” is mentioned, both 
concepts being represented by a single expression, which again is 


bita‘ahı ahi... “...and [Mu‘awiyah] said: ‘O Hasan [b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib], 
you had hoped to become Caliph, and you did not succeed.’ And al-Hasan 
replicd: ‘The Caliph is the one who acts in accordance with ‘the practice 
of God’s prophet’ and acts in accordance with the obedience due to God(’s 
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command)’. 
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sirah, not sunnah: ““Abdarrahmän b. ‘Awf made ‘Utman swear 

to perform the Prophet’s, Abū Bakr’s and “Umar’s sirah 
(“practice, procedure") ...’’ Also here the Qur'àn is not mentioned. 
Thus, also the wording of this passage does not support the assump- 
tion that “the practice (sunnah) of the Prophet" originally consti- 
tutes “a doctrinal link between the Our'àn and the practice of 
two first caliphs”. In view of the two preceding versions of the 
formula of oath in al-Baläduri’s tradition, in both of which mention 
is made only of “the practice (sirah) of the Prophet", one may even 
be inclined to conclude that the reference to "the practice (sirah) 
of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar’ in our last quotation (from al-Baladuri, 
l.c., p. 22, 8-10) represents a secondary insertion into the original 
version of the tradition, an insertion influenced by the version in 
which the tradition is usually cited by the historians, where, in 
fact, in addition to “‘the practice of the Prophet’’ mention is made 
of “the practice of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar’’. 

The most important peculiarity in the wording (in al-Baläduri’s 
text) of the obligation assumed by the new caliph (‘Umar’s suc- 
cessor) is that the “practice” of the Prophet is called szra& and not 
sunnah. This term, sunnah, would necessarily have to appear in 
the passages under consideration (in agreement with the subsequent- 
ly emerging regular usage) if the concept “the practice of the Pro- 
phet" were indeed a doctrinal link between the Qur'an and “the 
practice—sivah—of the two Caliphs (Abū Bakr and *Umar)". On 
the contrary, precisely the fact that subsequently the concept “the 
practice of the Prophet” was generally expressed by the term 
sunnat Rasüh-lah and that, concurrently, the term siat Rasüli- 
Hah fell largely (not entirely!) into disuse, was possibly brought 
about by a consideration of a quasi “doctrinal” nature, namely by 
the tendency to distinguish "the practice of the Prophet" from 
"the practice of the two Caliphs, Abu Bakr and ‘Umar” (sirat al- 
haltfatayn) in a very clear and unambiguous way. 

D. S. Margoliouth, in his book The early development of Moham- 
medanism (London 1926), p. 70, assumes that “the practice of the 
Prophet", which in the early times is most frequently mentioned 
in reference to *Utmàn, “was not yet anything quite definite, but 
merely what was customary", that is: “the practice of the Muslims, 
or of the community" (cf. also Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan 
jurisprudence, p. 58). With respect to this theory it must be stated 
that the very specific term sirat Rasiit-llah which is used in *Utmän’s 
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oath of office (in al-Baladuri’s report) for "the practice, procedure 
of the Prophet” makes it perfectly clear that what is meant by the 
expression “the practice of the Prophet” is the specific, personal 
practice of the Prophet himself and not the practice of the com- 
munity. And it is the adherence to the personal practice of the 
Prophet, siral Rasüli-llàh, that is specifically demanded from the 
candidate to be elected as ‘Umar’s successor. Obviously, the adher- 
ence to the law of the Qur’än was a more or less self-understood 
duty for anyone aspiring to that office, or, for that matter, for any 
believer. It is evident that the Prophet had his specific, personal 
practice (consisting of concrete, single practices, procedures, which 
—no less than the practices indicated in the Qur’än—could, of 
course, in part have roots in earlicr practices; cf., especially, the 
practice referred to below p. 176). But it is an important fact 
that the adherence to the personal practice of the Prophet was, in 
connection with the election of ‘Umar’s successor, declared to 
constitute a basic principle. 

In connection with our contention that the use of the term sirat 
Rasüalh-Uäh in the formula of the oath which ‘Utman was required 
to swear at the time of his election, proves the existence of the 
concept of “the practice of the Prophet” for the earliest period of 
Islam, we must however mention the fact that Schacht does not 
consider the term szrah as being equivalent with the term sunnah, 
the term most frequently used for the concept of “practice” in 
general, and with reference to the “practice of the Prophet" in 
particular. In his work The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
3. 75, Schacht states in connection with Abū Yüsuf’s use of the 
term “sunnah of the Prophet" in “Tr. IX, $21" (i.e., in Safid’s 
Kut. al-Umm, vol. 7, p. 318, line 14): “he [1e., Abu Yüsuf! refers 
to the ‘sunna and the life history of the Prophet’ ...". And tbid., 
p. 139, footnote I, Schacht states on the basis of the same passage 
as well as on the basis of "Tr. IX, 6" (ie., Safid's Kit. al-Umm, 
vol. 7, p. 310, line 15): "... Thus Abū Yusuf [like Shäfif] differ- 
entiates between sunna and sirva". This statement by Schacht 
follows his observation (Lc., p. 139) that "Shàfia differentiates 
between them [i.c., traditions regarding the biography of the 
Prophet (maghäzi, sira) ] and legal traditions". We quote the two 
passages from the Kit. al-Umm in the original. The first passage 
(p. 318, line 14) reads: ... wahäda min amri I-Ta’ıfi wagayriha 
mahfüzun mashirun min sunnati Rasth-lahi wasiratiht, tumma lam 
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vazal-i I-Muslimüna was-salafu s-salihu min ashabt Muhammadin 
(sim) ... “ala dälika. The second passage (p. 310, line 15) reads: 
gala Abu Yüsufa: fama kuntu ahsibu ahadan ya*rifu s-sunnata was- 
sivata yaghalu hàdá.* Far from any differentiation being present in 
these passages between the terms sirah and sunnah—as if sirah 
signified here “life-history (biography)’’, namely of the Prophet—, 
sunnah and sirah express in these instances, as in many other 
passages where sirah appears alone (without sunnah), one and the 
same concept, viz., the concept of “practice, procedure". In the 
second of the two above-quoted passages (that is the passage p. 310, 
15) there is, besides, no mention of “the practice of the Prophet"; 
what is referred to is simply “the practice customary with the 
Muslims" (prior thereto a custom practiced by Abū Bakr is 
mentioned). 

Passages of this type establish the identity of sivah and sunnah. 
We may also refer to the following passage where sunnah wasirah 
is mentioned with respect to ‘Umar b. al-Hattab (Tabari, Annales, I, 
2680, 7): wakäna min sunnati ‘Umara wasiratiht an ya’huda 
‘ummalahn bimuwafati L-haggı fi kulli sanatin lis-stydsati ... In 
all of these passages sirah is used as an equivalent of sunnah; and 
the use of these two equivalent terms in a single phrase is nothing 
but a stylistic device. Sunnatu Rasüh-llahı wasiratuhü, e.g., means: 
“the practice and the procedure of the Prophet”, but not “the 
practice (sunnah) and the life-history (sirah) of the Prophet”. 

We go back to the passage in which the two terms sunnah and 
sirah are used with respect to the Prophet, that is: Säfii, Kit. 
al-Umm, vol. 7, p. 318, 14 (quoted above). The full interpreta- 
tion of the particular sentence containing these two synonym- 
ous terms is: “This practice with respect to at-Tä’if and other 
[cities besieged by the Muslims} is a practice of the Prophet which 
is well-preserved in memory and well-known (mahfüzun mashürun 
min sunnati Rasüh-lalhi wasiratihr). The important epithet 
mahfüz “well-preserved in memory” refers to the indispensable 
basis of the concept “practice (sunnah or sirah) of the Prophet", 
that is “its having been observed by witnesses and having been 

1 This sentence is to be compared with the following one (ibid., p. 312, 
2): gala Abu Yüsufa: mà kuntu ahsibu ahadan ya‘qilu l-figha yaghalu hada; 
furthermore (ibid., line 17): wagäla Abu Y üsufa: mà kuntu ahsibu ahadan min 
ahli I-figki yaghalu hada wala yasukku. The phrases [man] ya‘qilu I-figka 
and ahlu l-fiqhi are in this context practically not different from the phrase 
man; ya "vifu s-sunnata was-sivata. 
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carefully transmitted". This passage, in which it is expressly 
indicated that it is the sunnah of the Prophet that is meant with 
"the sunnah that is well-preserved in memory and is well-known", 
clarifies another passage quoted by Schacht (on the same page as 
the earlier passage, 1.e., Origins, p. 75) and considered by him, among 
other passages, as instructive with respect to Abū Yüsuf’s "idea 
of sunna”. This passage (in Safit's Kit. al-Umm, vol. 7, p. 313, 36, 
and 314, 2-3) reads: balagand “an Rasüh-llähi (sl*m) annahü qala: 
la yahillu nun fayikum walä hädihi—wa’ahada wabratan min 
sanümi bacivin—illa l-humsu ... wagad balagand nahwun min 
hádà min-a l-ätärı was-sunnati I-mahfüzati I-ma'rüfati ... Schacht 
comments on this as follows: "[Abü Yusuf] distinguishes [here] 
between what he has heard on the authority of the Prophet, the 
traditions (a@hay}, and the well-known and recognized sunna (al- 
sunna al-mahfüza al-ma‘vitfa). This last is simply the doctrine of 
the school, the outcome of religious and systematic objections 
against the ancient lax practice." However, the expression as- 
sunnah al-mahfüzah ai-ma*rüfah does not mean “the well-known 
and recognized sunna”, and by no means can the term be identified 
with “the doctrine of the school” (etc.). The meaning of the ex- 
pression is: “The practice (of an early authority) that is well- 
preserved in memory and is well-known (notorious)”. The epithets 
by which the term sunnah is characterized in this passage are those 
typical of "the sunnah of the Prophet”. The sunnah characterized 
as “well-preserved in memory” was automatically identified as “the 
sunnah of the Prophet", even with the name of the Prophet not: 
being mentioned. The sentence wagad balagand nahwun min hada 
min-a l-ätärı was-sunnali I-mahfüzalı l-mavafat indicates that 
there are other traditions from the Prophet himself similar to the 
one mentioned at first (balagana “an Rasüh-Uähr annahü gàla: ...). 

In connection with the passages which Schacht (Lc., p. 74 f.) 
quotes as instructive with respect to Abū Yüsuf's “idea of sunna”, 
we should pay attention to the following statement by Schacht 
(ebid., p. 75, at the bottom): "In Kharàj, 99, Abū Yusuf relates 
a tradition from ‘Ali, according to which the Prophet used to award 
40 stripes as a punishment for drinking wine, Abü Bakr 40, and 
‘Umar 80. He comments: ‘All this is sunna, and our companions 
are agreed that the punishment for drinking wine is 80 stripes'." 
Schacht does not indicate what, in his opinion, this passage proves 
concerning Abū Yüsuf's “idea of sunna’. We should however be 
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aware of the fact that—contrary to Schacht’s interpretation—Abt 
Yüsuf himself does not make any use in this statement of the term 
sunnah. For the words wakullun sunnatun, “and each [of the two 
degrees of corporeal punishment] is sunnah (1.e., approved practice, 
based on a precedent)’’, are part of the tradition from ‘Ali and do 
not belong to Abii Yüsuf's comment on it, which consists merely 
of the subsequent sentence: Wa'ashábuna ... “And our com- 
panions ..." 

A remarkable feature of this tradition is that ‘Ah declares here 
two different modes of procedure (sunnah), established by two 
individuals, one of whom is the Prophet, as being equally admissible. 
This reminds us of the following version (transmitted by Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagät, III, 1; p. 241, 1-5) of a tradition from ‘Umar: tuna ‘Umara 
bna l-Hattabi lamma hudıra gala: in astahlif fasunnatun wailia 
astahlif fasunnalun, tuwuffiya Rasilu-llaht (slim) walam yastahlif 
watuwuffiya Aba Bakrın fastahlafa. Fagala ‘Aliyun: fa‘araftu 
wallähi annahü lan ya*dala bisunnati Rasüli-llàhi (sl*m), fadäka hina 
ga‘alaha ‘Umaru Siva ... "When ‘Umar b. al-Hattab died he said: 
‘If I appoint a successor—it is sunnah [to appoint a successor], and 
if I do not appoint a successor—it is sunnah [not to appoint a succes- 
sor].—The Prophet died without appointing a successor, and 
Abū Bakr died and appointed a successor.—And “Al said: 
‘And I knew, by God!, that he (i.e., Umar) would hold nothing in 
as high esteem as the sunnah of the Prophet.’ And this happened 
when ‘Umar entrusted an electoral committce with the election of 
anew caliph ...”. Kullun sunnatun in the statement transmitted 
from ‘Ali (with reference to the number of stripes as punishment for 
the drinking of wine, see above) and ... fasunnatun 
Jasunnatun in the statement transmitted from ‘Umar (with reference 
to the appointment of a “successor’’) are of course identical terms. 
The tradition from ‘Umar reads in Ibn Ishaq’s version (Ibn Hisam, 
Sirah, p. 1010, 2-5) as follows: ... falawlä magalatun gdlaha ‘Umaru 
“nda wafatiht lam yasukka I-Muslimüna anna Rasila-llahi (si*m) 
gad-i stahlafa Abad Bakrin waläkinnahü gäla “inda wafathi. in 
astahlıf fagad-ı stahlafa man huwa hayrun minni wa'in atrukhum 
Jagad tarakahum man huwa hayrun minni. Fa‘arafa n-násu anna 
Rastla-llahe (sim) lam yastahlif ahadan ... "... And were it not 
for a word which ‘Umar said when he was dying, the Muslims would 
not have doubted that the Prophet had appointed Abū Bakr as 
his successor; but he (i.e., Umar) said when he was dying: ‘H I 
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appoint a successor—someone who is better than me appointed 
[a successor]; and if I leave them [without appointing for them a 
chief—someone who is better than me left them [without appoint- 
ing a chief)’. Thus the people learned that the Prophet had appointed 
no one ...". Nothwithstanding the fact that in this second version 
of the tradition concerning ‘Umar the term sunnah is not expressed, 
the concept sunnah (or sivah) “procedure established by an early 
authority and thus approved for the practice of later generations" 
is to be considered implied. On the other hand, the absence of the 
linguistic expression for the concept sunnah (sivah)—although the 
presence of the concept itself cannot be doubted—shows that this 
early application of the sunnah-concept to the Prophet cannot be 
due to doctrinal considerations. Furthermore, if “the sunnah of the 
Prophet" were originally a “doctrinal” concept, one would not 
expect that another procedure—in its turn called sunnah—would 
(in the tradition concerning the punishment for drinking wine as 
well as in that concerning the appointment of a '"successor") be ' 
considered as, in principle, equally admissible. Although the sunnah 
(or: sia) of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar was basically no less admissible 
than the sunnah of the Prophet, a predilection for the Prophet's 
sunnah existed of course from the beginning; note the statement 
ascribed to ‘Ali: wa‘araftu annahü lan ya‘dila bisunnati Rasili- 
Hähi "and I knew that he (i.c., Umar b. al-Hattàb) was holding 
nothing in as high esteem as the sunnah of the Prophet” (see 
above p. 132). At the time of the election of ‘Umar’s successor, 
which led to the appointment of *Utmàn, the adherence to the prac- 
tice (strah or sunnah) of the Prophet had developed into an unalter- 
able, basic principle of Islam (see above p. 129). 

Inasmuch as ‘Als comment on *Umar's attitude towards the 
sunnah of the Prophet is concerned (wa‘araftu annahü lan ya‘dila 
bisunnati Rasüh-llähr), we are reminded of a sentence in which 
Mälik b. Anas describes the attitude of the Medinese towards the 
practice of their governor. The sentence is contained in a passage 
quoted by Schacht, Origins, p. 68: "Shaibàni relates in Tr. VIII, 21: 
‘Malik declared once: “We did not apply the lex talionts to [broken] 
fingers, until ‘Abdal‘aziz b. Muttalib, a judge, applied it; since 
then, we have applied it." But the opinion of the Medinese does 
not become right because an official (*Zmil) has acted thus in their 
country. ..." The sentence interpreted by Schacht as: "But the 
opinion of the Medinese does not become right because ...’’ and 
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considered by him as a comment on Mälik’s statement by Saybäni, 
reads in the original ((Safia, Kit. ai-Umm, vol. 7, p. 302, 27): 
falaysa ya‘dilu ahlu 1-Madinati fi l-asy@’i bimà ‘amila bihi ‘amilun 
ft bilädihim. lt is part of Mälik’s statement itself and must be 
interpreted as follows: “For the Medinese hold nothing in as high 
esteem as a procedure practiced by a governor in their land". It is 
interesting to note that the attitude of the Medinans towards the 
practice of their governor is described (by Malik) in exactly the 
same terms as ‘Umar’s attitude towards the practice of the Prophet 
(in the tradition from ‘Ali, see above p. 132). 

In our attempt to prove that the concept of “the practice (sunnah) 
of the Prophet" is an carly-Islamic concept, we set out from the 
term siratu Rasüli-liàhi "the practice of the Prophet" which 
appears in the oath of office which, after “Umar’s death, ‘Abdar- 
rahmàn b. *Awf presented to the candidates for the caliphate, *Ali 
and “Utmän, and which was actually sworn by “Utmän (sce above 
p. 128). We now notc that this term, in the sense of "the Prophet's 
practice", appears even in statements which are reported from the 
Prophet himself. Interestingly enough, one of these utterances 
reported from the Prophet is addressed to the same ‘Abdarrahman 
b. ‘Awf who used this term (siratu Rasūli-llāht) later on in connec- 
tion with the above-mentioned oath of office. We quote from 
Muhammad b. Ishàq's report (Ibn Hišām, Sivat Rasūli-Uāh, p. 992, 
3-5): ... tumma gala [Rasaülu-llaht:: Hudhu (av: al-liw@a) ya bna 
‘Awfin, ugzü gami‘an fi sabili Hāhi fagatilü man kafara billaha, 
là tagulla wala tagdiva wala tumattilū wala tagtula walidan: Fahada 
‘ahdu lähi wasiratu nabiythi fikum “...: And this is the ordinance 
of God and the practice of His prophet with respect to you". 

A. Guillaume, in his translation of the Sivah (Guillaume, The life 
of Muhammad, p. 672), renders the phrase ... wasiratu nabiythi 
fikum by “... and the practice of his prophet among you", which 
is in perfect agreement with Lane’s translation (Dictionary, 1484 b) 
of the sentence sara l-wali fi v-raiyalı siratan hasanatan by “The 
prefect, or governor, pursucd among the subjects a good way of 


1 Concerning the special “ordinance” or “procedure” (szrah) referred 
to here, cf. also ibid., p. 585, 4-6 (directly following the report tbid., p. 584, 
7ff., quoted below p. 159): Qala buu Ishäga wahaddatani Humaydun-i 
t-Tawilu ‘an-i I-Hasani ‘an Samurata bni Gundubin gala: Ma qama Rasitlu- 
Hahi (slm) ft magämin qaitu fafaraqahü  haità yamurand bis-sadagali 
wanahänä “un-i l-mullati (cf., above, walä tumattiliz). 
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acting". However, f? means here “with respect to (you, or: the 
subjects, respectively)", not “among”. This refers of course also to 
the following passage, where it is again the finite verb sara (“to act, 
to proceed, in a certain way”) that is followed by f? (Ibn Hisam, 
P. 947, 15-16; cf. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagät, I, 1; p. 60, 8): fakuniu mra'an 
Sarifan wakuntu Nasräniyan wakuniu asıru fi qawmt bi-mirbà. 
Guillaume (/.c., p. 637) interprets this as follows "Now I [i.e., ‘Adi 
b. Hatim! was a chief of noble birth, a Christian, and I used to 
travel about among my people to collect a quarter of their stock.” 
We must interpret: “Now I was a chief ... and I used to apply 
with respect to my people the practice of [taking for myself! a 
quarter of the spoil "which we together gained in our raids;'.! We 
quote one more instance of (sära) siratan fi from Muhammad ibn 
Ishaq’s Sivat Rasüli-Hah (Ibn Hišām, p. 224, I-2): ... fagala 
[u-Nagasiyu]: Ya ma“Sara l-Habašati ... kayfa va'aytwm siratt 
fikum; gala: hayra satin. Of this Guillaume gives the following 
interpretation (/.c., p. 155): “He (i.e., the Negus) said: 'O people 

. what do you think of my life among you?’ ...’’. The translation 
(not acceptable to us) of sivati fikum by “my life among you” is 
clearly caused by the use of siva(tu Rasüh-Hähr) in the sense of 
“life-history, biography (of the Prophet)”. The correct interpreta- 
tion of the Negus’ question is of course: "What do you think 
concerning my practice [as ruler and judge] with respect to you ?”.? 

1 With respect to the term mirbā: ct., e.g., Hatim at-Ta?, Diwan, ed. 
Schulthess, p. 41, 15. We also quote the note concerning the term in al- 
Baladuri, Ansab al-asvaf, vol. r, cd. M. Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, p. 372, 
12-14: wakäna fi LGahiliyati l-mivba‘u, fahammasa  Rasülu-llàhi (sim) 
tilka l-gan@ima walam yurabbi*ha, wakdnat awwala ganimatin hummisat 
fi I-Islämit. 

2 As for the possibility that sivah in this and similar passages means 
“(way of) life” (as Guillaume assumed), precisely the prepositional phrase 
with f? makes it clear that only the meaning “procedure, practico, with 
respect to..." is pertinent. This specific use of f? is of course not only current 


after sära, yastru (sivah), but after all related terms which express the 
concept of “legal procedure”, especially the “legal procedure" of a judge 
or chief “with respect to" those under his jurisdiction or authority. Thus, 
e.g., “mila fi... bi..., as, e.g., in the following passage (from Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdalhakam, Sivat ‘Umar b. ‘Abdal‘aziz, Cairo 1928, p. 152, gff.):... 
inna *Umava bna “Abai-l-“Azizi kana vagilu: Ya laylani gad *amiltu fikum 
bikitabt Häahi,wa “amiltum bihi, fakullama ‘amiltu fikum bisunnatin waqa*a. 
minni “udwun... (the expression appears of course also in earlier sources). 
We quote moreover the following passage (Safi, Kit. al-Umm, v. 2, 2; 
p. 121, 8): fabihadà quind anna sunnata lahi ta‘ala fi “ıbadihi an la yudhala 
l-havamu wla ihräman “...the procedure (practice) of God with respect to 
(or: applied by Him to) his servants (or: to men). ..’’; etc. 
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In discussing the early use and original meaning of the term 
sirah, pl. siyar, we must also refer to the interpretation of the term 
sirah and its plural siyay which has recently been suggested by 
M. Khadduri. In his book The Islamic law of nations; Shaybàni's 
Siyar (Baltimore 1966), in a chapter devoted to "The concept of 
siyar” (Lc., p. 38-39), Khadduri has made, inter alia, the following 
remarks concerning the problem: “The scholars of the early 
*Abbàsid period began to study the conduct of the Prophet and 
his early successors as models so as to learn from their practices. 
They interested themselves in fields such as the siyar and maghäzi, 
consisting of the campaigns and military expeditions of the Prophet 
and the early military commanders, and. sought to discover the 
legal norms underlying these military exploits. Some confined 
their study to narratives of the past, while others sought to re- 
formulate legal rules for the future relationships of Islam with 
other peoples. These inquiries introduced into Islamic learning a 
new concept of the siyar which transformed it from a narrative 
to a normative character. The term siyar, plural of sira, gained 
two meanings in the second century of the Islamic era, one used 
by chroniclers in their narrative accounts to mean life or biography, 
and the other, used by jurists, to mean the conduct of the state 
in its relationships with other communities. The term literally 
meant motion, before scholars came to formulate the new meanings. 
In the Qur'an, ... [the word] is used in the sense of “travel” or 
"to move" ... In the Prophet's time, [the word] had not yet 
acquired a technical meaning." 

Khadduri's contention that siyar in its use as a technical-legal 
term (possessing “a normative character") is derived from a term 
siyar used with respect to “the campaigns and military expeditions 
of the Prophet and the early military commanders" cannot be 
accepted. For even in the case that such a use of siyar (or its 
singular sirah) should indeed exist (which is doubtful), it could 
by no means be considered as an original meaning.! Moreover, 
Khadduri's attribution of the emergence of the technical meaning 
of the term siyar to the second Islamic century (and more specific- 
ally to the period beginning with the establishment of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty, ie., the year 132/750) cannot be maintained in view of 


* Lane, Arabic dictionary (s.v. syr, col. 1484 b), indeed records for siyar 
(on the basis of indigenous lexicographers) the meaning: “Military expedi- 
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the passages quoted by us above (p. 125 ff.). These passages show 
that strak in its technical meaning “procedure, practice" was already | 
used in *"Utmàn's time and precisely with respect to the “procedure” : 
(or “‘practice’’) of the Prophet, and they also attest the use of the 
verb sara, yasiru—in the specific technical meaning characteristic 
of sivah and siyar—in traditions concerning the earliest period of 
Islam, including traditions concerning the Prophet. 

In attempting to establish the semantic basis of sah in its 
technical-legal use, we should also pay attention to the fact that 
sirah has an exact analogy in the name for “the established norm" 
in Judaism, i.e., h“/@ka, or, in the (obviously more original) Aramaic 
form, hulketa (*<helaktä, cf. Syriac helaktà "gressus, incessus", see 
Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, s.v.). Hlàká has indeed been 
compared with Arabic s?rah in a medieval Jewish source, the 
Talmudic dictionary &Ará&, by Nathan ben Y¢hi’él of Rome (d. 1106), 
ed. by Alexander Kohut, 2nd ed., Vienna 1926, vol. 3, p. 208 a. 
It is true, the term heläka (because of its derivation from the verb 
halak “to go") has been explained as based on “a favorite figure in 
which life is compared to a journey ... Right conduct is expressed 
by the metaphor of walking in the right way ..." (see H. Fuchs’ 
article in The universal Jewish encyclopedia, vol. 5, New York 1941, 
p. 1732). If this explanation of the term heJäakäa (cf. German Lebens- 
wandel) were correct, it would suggest itself also for the analogous 
Arabic term strah. Another explanation of the term Aelaká, which 
comes close to the interpretation of the Arabic term sunnah by 
Margoliouth and Schacht (sec below p. 139), is that it originally 


tions, or: the memorable actions thereof’. One might be inclined to quote 
as a witness for this meaning the title of b&b 1 of Kitab al-Gihäd of al-Bubàári's 
SahRth (ed. L. Krehl, vol. II, p. 198): Fadlu I-gihadi was-siyar. Indeed O. 
Houdas, in his translation of al-Bubarrs Sahih (Les traditions islamiques, 
vol. 2, p. 280) interprets this phrase by “Des mérites de la guerre et des 
expéditions”. The correctness of the interpretation of siyar in this phrase 
by "expéditions" can however not be considered certain. In any case, it 
cannot be doubted that the original (and probably actual) meaning of 
siyar in its use in conjunction with fihäd is its legal-technical meaning: 
“procedures”, more specifically: “the procedures applicd by the Prophet 
in connection with his wars and in connection with the non-Muslim popu- 
lations”. We may also mention the phrase Kitäb al-magazi was-siyar as 
one of the traditional designations of the Prophet’s life-history (biography). 
Also in this combination with magäzz, it might suggest itself to ascribe to 
siyar the meaning "military campaigns". However, we do not doubt that 
the original meaning of this phrase is “Dook of the campaigns and procedures 
(applied [by the Prophet] in connection with the campaigns)". 
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means “das Gangbare, der Brauch" (“what is current, customary"). 
This interpretation of A9/4&á has been given by Nathan ben Yehi’el 
in connection with his correct identification (see above) of h@laka 
with Arabic sirah (see e.g., H. Fuchs in Jüdisches Lexikon, vol. 2, 
Berlin 1928, p. 1350). In our opinion, the technical-legal use of the 
expression A*"]àká (= sirah) is neither based on a comparison of 
man's life with a journey ("walking on the right path", thus im- 
plying an ethical evaluation), nor does the expression mean: “the 
way that has become customary". The real meaning of the terms 
h*laka and sirah is: “the procedure (or: manner of proceeding, or: 
acting) with respect to a certain matter" (or: "the course of action, 
or: the steps, taken with respect to a matter"). Sivah is an exact 
semantic parallel to the Western term procedure (exactly as the 
verb sara, yasiru, in its technical use, is a semantic parallel to the 
verb “to proceed” in its pregnant technical use, i.e. "to proceed 
with respect to a certain matter"). 

We have stressed (see above p. 130 ff.) that the term sivah in the 
expression sunnatu Rasili-llaht wasiatuh (and in certain other 
uses) is an equivalent of sunnah, i.e., that it means: "the practice 
(or: procedure) [of the Prophet)”. We now claim that the term 
siwatu Rasüh-lähi as the traditional designation of “the Biography 
of the Prophet” refers originally to the same concept, that is: “the 
procedure (practice) of the Prophet". And the same original meaning 
must be considered to be implied in the term szrah in its use with 
respect to the biography of other early persons, especially caliphs, 
as, e.g., Sirat Mu‘awiyah, or Strat ‘Umar b. ‘Abdal‘aziz. Since sivah 
in this specific application is always used in the collective, or 
generic, sense of the noun: “The practice (or: procedure) in its 
entirety", as distinct from sivah with respect to “a single, specific 
procedure” (cf. the same dual use of sunnah), the use of the plural 
siyar with respect to the biography of the Prophet (as well as of 
the caliphs and other historical personalities) becomes easily under- 
standable. Siyar in this use originally means “procedures” and is 
equivalent with the term sörah in its use as a collective. G. Levi 
della Vida in the article Siva in Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam (p. 
547 b) suspects that the term siyar in its (seeming) use in the sense 
of “biography of the Prophet” has been “applied to the narrative 
of the life of Muhammad in the style of the siyar al-mulük of 
Middle Persian origin”. In spite of the (probably) Middle-Persian 
origin of this literary genre, we consider the term siyar in the phrase 
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siyar al-mulük to be based on the indigenous Arab concept of the 
“procedures, practices" applied by the tribal leader, and —later on— 
by the Prophet and his "successors". Also the fact that in the oldest 
testimonies concerning the Prophet’s Biography the term siyar 
appears almost constantly in conjunction with magáz? "campaigns" 
(cf. A. Fischer in Nöldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qoráns, II, 221; 
and Levi della Vida, /.c.,) shows that the term siyar had originally 
been the expression of a very specific and concrete aspect of the 
Prophet's life and activity. This concrete and specific aspect of the 
Prophet's life and activity, named “his szvar”’, is to be interpreted 
as "the procedures and practices applied by him (in war no less 
than in peace, and with respect to non-Muslim populations no less 
than with respect to the Faithful)". These procedures (together 
with his campaigns, magazi) represented in the eyes of his early 
followers the most characteristic aspect of his life. So styar, and 
sirah, could acquire the connotation “‘life-history (of the Prophet)”. 


B. The Concrete { Material") Character of Sunnah 


(madat-t-s-Sunnatu min ...) 


It isa basic theory of Schacht (taken over from D.S. Margoliouth, 
see above p. 120 and below p. 151) that sunnah (including "the 
sunnah of the Prophet") means basically “the continuous practice 
of the community" (or "the normative usage of the Muslims"). 
This interpretation of sunnah seems to be in agreement with, and 
thus confirmed by, a concept of a very specific nature which 
Schacht assumes to occur in early Muslim legal sources. This is the 
concept of “a past sunna” or "a summain the past", or also “a past 
sunna going back to the Prophet". We quote the following state- 
ment [rom Schacht's book The origins of Muhammadan Juris- 
prudence (p. 70, line 3): "... He[i.e., Awzä@ considers an informal 
tradition without tsnād, concerning the life-story of the Prophet, 
sufficient to establish a ‘past sunna, ($ 37 [i.e., Sátia, Kit. al-Umm, 
vol. 7, p. 327, 30 ff. ), and an anonymous legal maxim sufficient 
to show the existence of a ‘past summa going back to the Prophet, 
(§ 13 [Le., Safi, le., p. 313, 11 ff.]).” Furthermore, we quote 
(Schacht, /.c., p. 70, 28 ff.): "He [1.e., Awzà3! infers the existence 
of a normative usage of the Muslims or the caliphs from informal 
traditions on the history of the Prophet ($$ 7, 10), or even from a 
legal maxim ($ 13).” Schacht elaborates on this latter detail as 
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follows: “The legal maxim which Auza‘ in $ 13 takes as proof of 
a ‘past sunna going back to the Prophet’, says that ‘he who kills 
a foreign enemy (in single combat) has the right to his spoils'. 
Auzäf does not say that this is related on the authority of the 
Prophet ...". We quote also the following statement (Schacht, /.c., 
p. 62): "In Muw[atta?] III, xro, Malik speaks of ‘the sunna in the 
past' (madat al-sunna) on a point of doctrine on which there are 
no traditions." Moreover, we mention Schacht's interpretation of 
the frequently used term sunnah mädıyah by “well-established prece- 
dent" (see Schacht, Introduction to Islamic law, Oxford 1964, p. 30). 

In these statements by Schacht not only the concept of “a past 
sunna” (or “well-established precedent" as interpretation of sunnah 
mädiyah) should be elucidated, but also the concept of “traditions 
concerning the life-story (or: history) of the Prophet” is in need 
of clarification. With respect to this latter concept we quote from 
Safid’s Kit. al-Umm the passages “Tr. IX", "$ 7" and “§ 10”, to 
which Schacht (Origins, p. 70, 28 ff.) refers. “8 7” (i.e., Safia, Kit. 
al-Umm, vol. 7, p. 310, 35-311, X) reads: Qala Abu Hanifata (rahı- 
mahi lahu) fi l-mar ati tudawi l-gar hā watanfa*u n-nàsa: là yushamu 
lahé wayurdahu laha. Wagala |l-Awzaiyu: ashama Rasülu-Uahı 
(sim) Lin-nisá^i bi-Haybara wa’ ahada l-Muslimina bidälika ba‘dahü. 
“§ ro” (= ibtd., p. 312, 6 Í.) reads: Odla Abu Hanifata (rahimaha 
llahu taGla): la yushamu lisabiyin. Wagäla l-Awzá'zyu: yushamu 
lahum wadakara anna Rasüla-lahi (sim) ashama bi-Haybara 
lisabiyin fi l-animati washama @immatu I-Muslimina likulli 
mawlädın wulida fv ardı I-harbi. As far as these passages are con- 
cerned, we cannot recognize that Awza‘i “infers the existence of a 
normative usage of the Muslims or of the caliphs from informal 
traditions on the history of the Prophet". Rather, Awzà'i declares 
the procedures established by the Prophet to be the basis for the 
practice of the Muslims and the Caliphs (@immat al-Muslimin). The 
specific actions of the Prophet mentioned in these passages have, 
in the context in which they are mentioned, not the character of 
events of his “life-story”, but they are mentioned as administrative- 
judicial acts of the Prophet (or as institutions established by the Prop- 
het) which have been adopted by the Muslims (or by the Caliphs).+ 

1 We refer also to Taba, Ihtiläf al-fugaha’, ed. Schacht, Leiden 1933, 
$ 89, p. 129, 7-9, quoted by us below. p. 164. Although the particular proce- 
dure mentioned in this passage is described as having bcon practiced by the 


Muslims for generations, it cannot be doubtful that the Prophet is consid- 
ered as its originator. 
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To obtain a clear understanding of the phrases (in the passages 
quoted above p. 139) which Schacht interprets as “a past sunna”, 
or “sunna in the past”, or “a past sunna going back to the Prophet”, 
or “well-established precedent”, we quote the original Arabic text 
of the two statements by Awza ‘4 to which Schacht, /.c., p. 70, refers (cf. 
above p. 139-140). The second passage (“Tr. IX, $ 13 = Safid, Kit. 
al-Umm, vol. 7, p. 113, 12 ff.) reads: madat-i s-sunnatu “an Rasüli- 
llàhi (sl*m) man qatala “lgan falahü salabuhü wa‘anulat bih? a’im- 
matu I-Muslimina ba*dahn ilā I-yawmi. Yn Tabari’s I htiläf al-fugaha? 
(ed. Schacht), p. 113, I-2, the statement appears in a slightly 
different version: gala l-Awzàá' iyu: madat sunnatu Rasü-llaha (sim) 
fiman qatala “igan falahü salabuha wa‘anılat bihi @immatu I-Mus- 
lamina ba'dahü dà l-yawmt. The phrase madat sunnatu Rasül- 
llahi,or madat sunnatun ‘an (min?) Rastit-llāhi, implies by no means 
the idea of something “which happened in the past”, and, conse- 
quently, in this statement by Awzä“ there is no allusion to the 
existence of a "normative usage of the Muslims" (or of “the con- 
tinuous practice of the community") in an absolute sense. The 
validity of the principle for the Muslims (after the Prophet) has 
—according to Awza ‘I—its basis in the proclamation (and applica- 
tion) of the principle by the Prophet Gn Muhammad ibn Ishaq’s 
version, in Ibn HiSam, Sirah, ed. Wüstenfeld, p. 848, 16, the prin- 
ciple appears as a statement by the Prophet: gala Rasulu-Uähr: 
man gatala gatilan falahü salabuhü). Also in the other passage referred 
to by Schacht (p. 70) as evidence for Awzà'"'s use of the concept 
of a "past sunne”, that is: " $ 37” (= Safid, Kit. al-Umm, vol. 7, 
p. 327, 32), the idea of “past” is not implied (and, at the same time 
—contrary to Schacht’s statement—there is no reference to the 
Prophet): ... wagala l-Awzatyu: daltha fi s-sabaya far’ amma I-Mus- 
limätu faqad madat-i s-sunnalu anna azwagahunna ahaqqu bihinna 
idà aslamiü. 

Schacht’s interpretation of the phrase madat sunnatun (or madat-i 
s-sunnatu) in these statements by Awzäi in the sense of “a past 
sunnah” or “sunnah in the past" is clearly connected with his bası. 
conception of Awzä“fs attitude towards the idea of sunnah, con- 
cerning which he states (Örzgins, p. 70): "His [i.e., Awza‘i’s] idea 
of ‘living tradition’ [= sunnah, sec tbid., p. 80] is the uninterrupted 
practice of the Muslims, beginning with the Prophet ... The 
continuous practice of the Muslims is the decisive element ..." 
And again (?5id., p. 72): "^... he[1.e., Awzäf] is inclined to project 
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the whole ‘living tradition’, the continuous practice of the Muslims, 
as he finds it, back to the Prophet, and to give it the Prophet’s 
authority ..." (cf. also vdid., p. 58). Schacht's theory of Awza‘i’s 
“inclination to project the whole ‘living tradition’, the continuous 
practice of the Muslims ... back to the Prophet, and to give it the 
Prophet's authority” is 1ndeed in perfect agreement with his concept 
of “ a past sunna going back to the Prophet”. 

The interesting phrase madai-i s-sunnatu min ... (and variations) 
— which is an example of primitive (most probably pre-Islamic) 
legal terminology—appears rather frequently in connection with 
usages which are related as having become “legally binding”. In 
addition to the above-quoted statements (by Awza‘i) in which the 
phrase appears, we quote the following further instances from 
Muhammad ibn Ishäg’s Biography of the Prophet, as transmitted 
by Ibn Higam. Ibn Hisam, Sivat Rasüli-llah, p. 693, 2-4 (with refer- 
ence to ‘qasmu fay’ı Bani Qurayzata’): ... Wakäna awwala fay’ın 
waga‘at fihi s-suhmanu wa’uhriga minhu l-humusu. Fatalà sunna- 
tihā wama mada min Rasüli-UHahr (sion) ftha + waga‘at-ı l-magásimu 
wamadat-i s-sunnatu fi Lmagazi ... (cl. in Safii, Kit. al-Umm, 
v. 7, p. 306, 16: ... fagdla l-Awzá' iyu: wabthada madat-i s-sunnatu, 
and zbid., line 9: wagäla l-Awza'iyu: ... wal-Muslimüna ba'du (ay: 
basda Rasüli-Uahr) la yahtalifuna fii). This (that is, Ibn Ishaq’s 
version) means: "... And in accordance with the practice applied 
with respect to this (fa‘ald sunnatiha) (i.e., with respect to the 
division of the booty of the Banü Qurayzah)—and (= that is) in 
accordance with the procedure decreed (and applied) with respect 
to it by the Prophet (wama mada min Rasdli-llahe fiha)—[mn 
accordance with this] the subsequent divisions of booty were 
carried out, and [in accordance with this] the practice with respect 
to the campaigns is binding and effective (or: and [this] is the binding 
and effective practice with respect to the campaigns)." Furthermore 
we quote Ibn Hisam, Sirah, p. 789, 2 ff.: gala bnu Ishäga ... fahad- 
datant man la allahimu “an “Abdi-Uahr bm “Abbäsın! ... dahala 
Rasülu-llahi l-masgida ... tumma stalama r-rukna waharaga yuhar- 
wilu ... tumma harwala kadälika talátata atwafin wamasa s@iraha 
fakäna bnu ‘Abbasin yagülu kana n-näsu yazunnüna annaha 


1 The phrase ‘ala sunnatihà and (ala) ma mada min Rasuh-llahi fihā 
refer in fact to the same concept: the second phrase represents an interpre- 
tation of the first, so that the particle wa which adds the second concept, 
expresses here (as in other instances) the meaning “that is:...”. 
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laysat ‘alayhim wadälika anna Rasüla-llahi (sl*m) innama sana‘aha 
lihada l-hayyi min Quraysin lilladi balagahü “anhum hatta ida hagga 
higfata l-wadä“i falazimaha wamadat-i s-sunnatu biha “... people 
thought that this custom was not incumbent on them, for [in their 
opinion] the Prophet had merely done it for the QuraySites because 
of what he had heard from. them. However when he made the fare- 
well pilgrimage he adhered to it, and this became obligatory 
practice” (not, as A. Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, by Ibn Ishaq, 
P. 531, renders: “... and the sunna carried it on’’). 

The sense of mada in the use here under discussion shows great 
affinity with the sense of garā employed with respect to the term 
sunnah, but the sense of both of these verbs may be equated with 
that of nafada (compare also anfada with amdä). The identity of 
the sense of mada with that of nafada does apply not only to the 
abstract, "technical" use of these verbs, but also to their concrete, 
non-‘‘technical’’ use which forms the basis of the “technical” use. 
For instance, mädi(n)—exactly as nafida—may mean “penetrating”, 
“sharp”, said, for example, of the sword. On the other hand, nafada 
(basically “to penetrate") may be used synonymously with madé 
in the sense of “to go (to some destination), to depart (for some 
place)”, and anfada may be used in the sense of “to send (someone 
to some place)”. 

As to the abstract, "technical" meaning which mada possesses 
if applied to terms like sunnah (“norm, legal rule, procedure") or 
hukm (“legal rule, judgment") as well as to other terms and concepts 
of a legal nature (see the instances quoted above), we are able to 
show that this meaning is based on a specific use of the basic, 
concrete, non-"technical” meaning of the verb. Mada is not only 
used with respect to thc theoretical legal rule (sunnah) and other 
legal-theoretical concepts, but also with respect to concrete acts 
which may be considered as quasi constituting the “substratum”? 
of a legal norm (or decision). We refer to early comments—in 
Muhammad ibn Ishàq's tradition—on Sürah 3, 131, comments 
which make us acquainted with the concrete material basis of the 
phrase madat-i s-sunnatu (or: madat sunnatun) min ... fi... We 
quote (from Ibn Hi$am, Sra? Rasüh-llàh, p. 595, at the bottom): 
'... gad halat min gablikum sunanun fasiru fi l-ardi fanzurü kayfa 
kana “agıbatu l-mukadgibina! (Sürah 3, 131), ay: gad madat minni 
wagaiu niqmatin fi ahli t-takdibi lirusuli was-Sirki bi, fi ‘Adin 
wa-Tamüda wagawmi Lütin wa’ashäbi Madyana, fara’aw matulatin 
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gad madat minni filam ... Neither can we interpret gad madat minni 
waga'i*u niqmatin fi ahli t-takdibi ... by "acts of punishment have 
passed (or: have taken place in the past) ", nor can fara’ aw 
matulatin gad madat minni fiim (which is an allusion to Sürah 13, 7: 

. wagad halat min qablihimü I-matulätu) be conceived as express- 
ing the meaning “they saw (i.e., experienced) punishments which 
have passed (or: have taken place in the past) ...". Madä in this 
sense could not be followed by the (local) preposition min “from”; 
such a conception of mada would be even less possible in the 
variation in which the subject of gad madat (i.e., matulät-) is the 
object of the verb “to see "(fara’aw), since they could not have 
seen what had happened in the past. We translate the above- 
quoted ancient interpretation of Stirah 3, 131, transmitted by Ibn 
Ishaq, as follows: “‘... gad kalat min gablikum sunanun ...', that 
means: Assaults of vengeance ‘went forth’ (or: ‘proceeded’) from Me 
[and ‘settled down’, or: took effect] at (fi) those who gave the lie 
to My apostles and associated [other gods] with Me [, that is:] at 
‘Ad and Tamüd and the people of Lot and the men of Midian, and 
they saw (i.e., experienced) punishments which ‘went forth’ (or: 
‘proceeded’) from Me [and ‘settled down’, or: took effect] at (fx) 
them: «v3. 

In al-Baydàwi's Qur'an-commentary (ed. Fleischer, vol. I, p. 176, 
16), the Qur’anic passage gad halat min gablikum sunanun 
(Sürah 3, 131; see above) is interpreted as follows: waqa??*u sannaha 
Hahu fi l-umami I-mukaddibali, kagawhht: "waquiti tagtilan 
sunnala llähi fi Hadina halaw min qablu' (Sürah 33, 61-62). We 
translate: “Attacks which God decreed, or: introduced into 
("legal") practice, with respect to (or: in dealing with) the peoples 
that give the lie [to His apostles]), [whichj resembles His word 
(Sürah 33, 61-62): 'and they will be utterly destroyed, in accordance 
with God's procedure in dealing with the earlier peoples’ ”’.1 


1 The expression waeqa?t*« lähi "the assaults practiced by God” mentioned 
here with respect to the Qur’änic passage (...sunanu llahi...) appears, 
e.g., also in a hulbah ascribed to ‘Umar b. al-Hattäb (Tabari, Annales, I, 
2761, ıff.): ...fa?^antwun mustahlafüna fi l-ardi gähirüna l?ahhha... falam 
tusbih ummatun muhalifatan lidinikum ila ummaläni ummatun mustas- 
badalun lil-Islami... wa^ummatun tantazivu wagäar‘a llàhi wasatawatihi fi 
kulli yawmin walaylatin gad mala’ra Udhu qulübahum  ru*uban ... gad 
dahimathum guniidu Uahi (“azza wagalla) wanazalat bisähatihim... Also in 
a passage from a letter by ‘Umar b. ‘Abd-al-Aziz (Stvat ‘Umar b. “Abd-al- 
‘Aziz, by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abdalhakam, Cairo 1927, p. 106, 1-3) the waqā’is 
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The correspondence between the verb mada (with waga’i‘u as 
subject: madat minnt waqa’i‘u fi ..., in Ibn Ishaq’s interpretation 
of the verse) and the verb sanna (governing waqtu as object: 
waqai*w sannaha Hahu fi ..., in Baydawi’s interpretation of the 
verse) illustrates the development of the elementary, concrete 
meaning of mada—that is: “to go forth, proceed (as it were: ‘with 
elan’) from (someone) [and 'settle down’, or: take effect] at some- 
thing, or someone)’’—into its abstract meaning in the phrase gad 
madai-i s-sunnatu (or: madat sunnatun) min ... fi ...: "The (or: a) 
sunnah, i.e., the (or: a) procedure or ordinance (the theoretical 
counterpart, or abstraction, of a concrete act) came into force on 
the part of (or: by the initiative of, e.g., the Prophet) [and took 
effect] at ...’’, or: “The (or: a) sunnah (procedure) came into force 
—or: became binding—with respect to " (a phrase which is 
frequently followed by an additional complement, introduced by 
bi, describing the procedure in detail), or just: madalt-i s-sunnatu 
(or: madat sunnatun) ft ... bi ... (without a complement with min 
“on the part of” included). In fact, although in Ibn Ishaq’s para- 
phrase of Sürah 3, 131: gad madat minni waqa?i*w mgmatin fi ahli 
t-takdibi ... (see the full text above), mada is used in a concrete, 
material meaning (as interpreted above), it may be assumed that 
precisely in contexts of this type the concrete, material meaning 
of madà developed into its abstract meaning. In other words: we 
may interpret the above-quoted sentence also in the following 
manner: "Onslaughts of vengeance have come into force—or: have 


are those of God, although they are not expressly related to God:... ... qad 
asäbakum ...ayyatuha l-ummatu wagäar‘u min harägalı dimá*in waharäbi 
diyärin walafarrugi gamä‘alin... Moreover, we refer to the following 
passage in which the “onslaughts of God" appear again under the name 
of satawäatu llàhi (Tabari, Annales, IL, 1749, 8): .. .fa’ınna lillähi satawatin 
wacaynan yustbu bidalika man yasà ^u. We have no doubt that the reading 
of Agani (to which the editor refers in a note): g(7) y(a)van instead of ‘aynan 
is the correct reading. Cf. e.g. (Ibn Hi$äm, Sivah, p. 393, 5): ...wahad- 
darahwm giyara llahi wa*wqübalaha. Satawät- and ‘ayn- (in the Tabarl- 
passage) are entirely heterogeneous concepts, whereas satawät- and giyar- 
are related concepts. Of course, "onslaughts" and “changes (by force)" 
may be ascribed to God as well as to Fate. An instance where the “changes 
(by force)” are performed by Fate and Death seems to us to be present 
in the following line of al-Hansà? (Diwan, ed. Cheikho, p. 25, 5): à budda 
min mitatin fi savfihaà “ibarum wad-dahru fi sarfıhi hawlun waatwaru. 
We suggest to read giyarun instead of “barun. Giyarun (rather than ‘ibarun) 
suits f? sarfiha (in the first hemistich) and ...f2 savfihi hawlun waatwaru 
(in the second hemistich). 
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become (legally) binding and effective (or: have been decreed)—on 
My (God’s) part with respect to people giving the lie to My 
apostles ...” 

On the other hand, basically abstract concepts like gada@’, qadar, 
hukm "decree, decision", and also sunnah "ordinance, procedure, 
practice’, are sporadically presented as quasi concrete, material 
objects "going forth, proceeding, from God, to settle down, to hit, 
or to take effect, at someone”, as, e.g., in a letter by Sa‘d b. Abi 
Waqgäs to ‘Umar b. al-Hattäb (Tabari, Annales, I, 2230, 5-7): ... 
wainna Wadi a‘addü limusddamatina Rustamu fi amtälin laha 
minhum fahum  yvuhawiluna ingddana wa ighàmana wanahnu 
nuhawilu ingädahum wa@ibrazahum: wa'amru lala ba'du mädin 
waqada^ uha musallimun ilā ma gaddara land wa‘alayna m. “... and 
the one whom they have prepared for striking us in battle is Rustam 
with his like from among them, and they seek to bring us into 
commotion and to engage us, and we seek to bring them into com- 
motion and to engage them: and God's decree finally will ‘proceed’ 
—or: ‘go forth'—(i.e., become effective), and His decision finally 
will deliver [us] up to what he has destined for us to our luck or our 
ill-luck ..." Or (sbid., I, 768, 15): ... mà nafada nun gad@rhi fi 
hulaf@iht ... wagarat bihi sunnatuhü fi l-anbiyari "that decree of 
His (ie., of God) which ‘went forth’ (or: ‘goes forth’) [to ‘settle 
down’, ie., to take effect] at His caliphs ... and that ordinance 
(or: procedure) of His which 'set(s) out [to “settle down", i.e., take 
effect; at the prophets".! These passages clearly show that the 
verbs mada, nafada, farà in the "legal" phrase magat (or: nafadat, 
or: garat) sunnatun (min ...) ft... bi... (or: sunnatun madryatun, 
etc.) are originally used in their basic, concrete, material meaning: 
“The sunnah ‘goes forth (sets out)’ (min from someone) [in order to 
‘hit’, or ‘settle down’] a£ (another one, or others) with” (bi—identical 
with dr after verbs of movement, as £a’a bi, or with its secondary 
use after verbs of information, as ahbarahü bi—is followed by 
terms which describe the specific aspects or details of the procedure 
concerned). The verb supplied by us as governing the preposition 
ji (“... [to settle down] a£ ...’’) is not linguistically expressed, but 
is indicated by the preceding verb of movement (mada or a synonym 


1 Cf. also Tabari, Annales, II, 1748, 14: fagadaru liähi yagri bimagädirihi 
fima ahabba n-nasu aw kavihü “and God's providence makes His decrees 
‘go forth’ with respect to what people may like or dislike.”’ 
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of it) and by the subsequent preposition (/f7).! For the concrete, 
“material” use of certain verbs of movement (like madd, nafada, 
garā) as predicates to abstract nouns like sunnah “ordinance, prac- 
tice, procedure"—a concept which, when applied to God, is fre- 
quently more or less identical with gada’, qadar, amr— we further- 
more give the following examples. Tabari, Annales, I, p. 2547, 1ff. 
(year 17 A.H.): fagama Hulavdun fi n-nası fagdla: ammà ba'du 
fa inna llàha idà gada amran garat bihi l-magadiru. hatta tusibahn, 
or also (Bayhaqi, Kit. al-Mahdsin wal-masäwi, ed. Schwally, p. 483, 
II): fa’inna likulls Say’ın sababan madat bihi l-agdäru ... ““Every- 
thing has a cause wth which the decrees (obviously of God) ‘have 
gone forth’ (or: a cause which the decrees have made effective) ...” 
And analogously we have to conceive the folowing sentence (Tabari, 
lc., III, p. 1571, 14): ... wala ya‘lamiina billahi: inna qudratahü 
Jawga qudratihim wwinna agdärahü nafidatun bihlafı wadatthim 
“and they do not know God: His power is above their power, and 
His decrees ‘go forth’ with what conflicts with their intention (that 
is: His decrees make matters effective that conflict with their in- 
tention)'. 

Whereas originally the perfect madat in the phrase madat-i 
s-sunnatu (or: madat sunnaiun) min ... ft... bt... conveys that 
“once (in a definite case) a sunnah has (actually) ‘proceeded’ from 
(so-and-so)—that is: has been effective (on the initiative of so-and- 
so)—in a specific manner with respect to certain people", in its 
ordinary use the phrase madat-t s-sunnatu (or: madat sunnatun) bi 

.. means that “a sunnah, or specific practice, is binding (or: 
effective) in all cases to which it applies’. This meaning is, e.g., 
implied in the sentence falazimaha wamadal-i s-sunnatu bihä, 
quoted above p. 143 (at the end of the quotation from Ibn Hišam, 
Sirah, p. 789, 2ff.). This is of course also the meaning of the ex- 
pression sunnah mädiyah ("an obligatory norm"). We consider this 
meaning already present in the Qur'àn, in the following passage 
(Sürah 8, 39): qui Hiladina kafarü in yaniahé yugfar lahum ma qad : 
salafa wa’in yadda faqad madat sunnatu l-awwalina. Accordingly, 
this is to be interpreted as follows: “Say to those who disbelieve: / 


1 This linguistic procedure may be identified with the one which we 
consider at the root of phrases like gama ilā “to go towards..." (literally: 
"to rise [and go] towards..."), or gama ‘an “to move away from..." 
(literally: “to rise (and move away] from ...). Cf. our remarks in Der Islam, 
vol. 42, 1966, p. 251. 
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If they desist (from their enmity to the Prophet), [then] they will 
be forgiven their past sins; but if they return [to their enmity], the 
procedure of (= the procedure applied by God in dealing with) the 
ancient sinners (or: the vengeance which He took on the ancient 
sinners) 7s in effect (or: is binding)’’, in other words: “this procedure 
will take effect with respect to them (i.c., with respect to the Proph- 
et’s enemies)”. We state that the Qur’änic phrase fagad madat 
sunnatu l-awwalina implies already the technico-legal (abstract) 
sense: “The (specific) practice is binding (or: effective)”, in which 
the expression madat-i s-sunnatu (or: madai sunnatun) bt ... is 
used in legal (and other) sources. 

It should be especially stressed that the phrase madat-i s-sunnatu 
bi (or: madat sunnatun bi), far from reflecting the concept of “the 
continuous practice of the community (the custom of the Muslims 
of the past)”, as Schacht had assumed (see above p. 139ff.), precisely 
emphasizes the character of the sunnah as “a procedure created by 
an individual personality". For the formula madat-i s-sunnatu bi 
(or: madat sunnalun bt) in its basic structure includes a complement 
introduced by min (see the instances quoted above): “a sunnah (of 


` a specific content) has ‘proceded’ from ...”, i.e., "from the person 


that created, or wilfully instituted (or ordained), the norm". 
The real meaning of mada in phrases of the type madat-ı s-sunnatu 
(min ... bt ...) appears also from the related use of amda (IVth 
form of madd) with respect to concepts like sunnah “ordinance, 
norm, procedure" and also with respect to legal concepts of a 
more specific, concrete character. We quote the following instance 
from Safia, Kit. al-Umm, vol. 7, p. 181, 13-16: ... walä nagisu 
sunnatan ‘ala sunnatin waläkin numdi kulla sunnatin ‘ald waghiha 
ma wagadna s-sabila ilā imd@ tha “... and we do not compare one 
sunnah with another one (or: we do not draw an analogy from one 
sunnah to another one), but we declare every sunnah binding on 
the basis of its inherent character, as long as we find a possibility 
of declaring it binding." The same idea is also stated tbid., vol. 5, 
p. 158, 18 (within a similar general context, that is, in connection 
with the rejection of qiyás): ... tumdä kullu Sari‘atin ‘ala ma Suri‘at 
‘alayhi wakullu ma gaa fihi habarun ‘ala mà gaa (cf. also vol. 7, 
p. 182, 10-11). Furthermore, we quote from zbid., vol. 7, p. 103, 33 ff.: 
gala §-Safityu: Waida wahabat-i -maratu lizawgiha hibatan aw 
tasaddagat aw tarakat lahü min mahrıhä tumma gälat akrahant 
waga'at ‘ala dahka bibayyınatinfa’ınna Aba Hanifata kana 
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yagulu: là agbalu bayyinataha war’umdi “alayha mà fa‘alat min 
dälika, wakäna bnu Abi Layla yagülu: agbalu bayvinataha ‘ala 
dälika wa’ublilu mà sana‘at “..—Abū Hanifah said: ‘I do not 
accept her evidence, but [deciding] against her, I declare her act as 
binding’; and Ibn Abi Layla said: ‘I accept her evidence with respect 
to this, and annul her act!” (cf. also tbid., p. 113, 26: ... fa’in 
gPa bigur hatihim qabilahà wav in lam ya?ti biha amda ‘alayhi L-haqqa). 
Furthermore, we quote (ibid., p. 113, 9): ... wakäna bnu Abi Layla 
yaguiu: agbalu Sahddatahum warumdi I-hadda “... and Ibn Abi 
Layla said: ‘I accept their testimony and declare the kadd-punish- 
ment obligatory.’”’ 

A special use of mada and amdä is represented by those instances 
where the verbal form is followed by a complement with Zi. In 
instances of this type the subject or (direct) object, respectively, is 
represented by concepts like “house(s)” or “field(s)”, and the 
phrase has the meaning: " (the house, or field) becomes (or: is 
declared to be) the legal property of so-and-so, to be used, and be 
disposed of, by him without interference from any side” ; or (in the 
case of the IVth stem, amdà): “he declared (it) the legal property 
of so-and-so, to be used, and be disposed of, by him without inter- 
ference from any side". We quote the following instances from Ibn 
*Asakir, at-Tärih al-kabir, vol. I (Damascus 1320/1911), p. 181, 15: 
sa’ala vagulun Watilata bna l-Asga% fagala lahü: ara’ayta hadihi 
l-masikina llati qtala ha yawma fatahü Dimasqa amadiyatun hiya 
iPahlihaà? Furthermore, tbid., p. 183, 12-14: sa’alü Mu‘awryaia an 
yuqti ahum min bagaya tilka l-mazari% Halt lam yakun ‘Utmanu 
agta‘ahum (in textu: agla“ahü) tyaha fafa‘ala famadat lahum 
amwälan yabi üna wayamhurüna wayüritüna. Also ibid., p. 184, 2 
(the subject is Umar b. ‘Abdal‘aziz): ... wa’amdaha (ay: tilka 
l-gat@ ia) h’ahlihä twaddi l-*usra (ci. also ibid., p. 183, 17). With 
this specific use of mada and amdä, we compare an interesting use 
of the verb wfy in Old-South-Arabic which N. Rhodokanakis 
mentions in his Studien zur Lexikographie und Grammatik des Alt- 
südarabischen, III (Sitzungsber. Wiener Akad., phil.-hist. KL., 212. 
Bd., 3. Abhandl., 1931), p. 20: “Wfy ‘gelten’ von einem Gesetz, ..., 
von Giebigkeiten 'verpflichtend, zu erfüllen sein' ..., kann, wo 
als Subjekt ‘Land’ oder ‘Grab’ steht—gelegentlich folgt /-[2, 4a]— 
nur bedeuten: zugunsten jemandes voll (wfy) gelten, d.h. als un- 
gestörter Besitz ihm nutzbar sein.” This specialized use of wfy is 
not directly based on the primary meaning of the root wfy: “to 
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be complete”, as Rhodokanakis assumes ("zugunsten jemandes voll 
gelten”), but it represents a special use of wfy in the meaning “to 
be valid, binding, obligatory” (said, e.g., of a norm or a law), in 
which the primary, concrete meaning of wfy ("to be complete") 
is already shifted into another, secondary meaning. The South- 
Arabic expression is, with respect to this specific use, an exact 
parallel to the Classical-Arabic expression documented by us 
above. 

Apart from this specific Old-South-Arabic parallel, we have in 
general to take notice of the fact that the concept of “the validity 
(the being-in-force), or: the binding, obligatory character” of 
"procedures, norms, ordinances" frequently appears in certain 
Old-South-Arabic documents. We refer with respect to this espec- 
ially to the texts published and interpreted by Rhodokanakis in 
his study Der Grundsatz der Öffentlichkeit in den südarabischen 
Urkunden (Sitzungsber. Akad. Wien, 177. Bd., 2. Abhandl., 1915). 
Various terms (apart from wfy) are used for this idea in these 
documents. A very characteristic term is represented by a noun 
nfg. This noun is used for the legal concept "binding", e.g., in the 
inscription C(orpus) I(nscriptionum) H(imiariticarum) 376, line 13 
(sec the text in Rhodokanakis, /.c., p. 6) of which we quote Rhodo- 
kanakis' interpretation (within the context as a whole; see /.c., p. 8): 
“Was nun betrifft den Schein, welcher bescheinigt betreffs des 
HLK’MR und HM‘TT (die Schuld) als bindend und gültig für sie, 
«^, where the words "bindend und gültig" (“binding and valid") 
are the translation of shim w-nfqm in the original text (see /.c., p. 6; 
and cf. for the same formula, e.g., also CIH 601, 4-5, quoted in 
K. Conti Rossini's glossary in his Chrestomathia arabica meridionalis 
epigraphica, p. 254 b, last line). N/g in the sense of "binding, valid" 
can be directly compared with North-Arabic madd in the sense of 
"to be binding". The two verbs are not only synonymous in their 
"terminological" meaning: “to be binding", but also in their basic 
meanings inasmuch as “‘exiit, to go out” (the meaning of nafaqa) 
and “to go away, to go forth” (the meaning of madd) are practically 
identical concepts. Nafaga “to go out (from somebody)" may no 
less than madé@ be used in that special metaphoric (“terminological’’) 
sense which we have described above (p. 146) with respect to 
phrases like madat sunnatun min ... 

The "binding, obligatory" character of "obligations, laws and 
contracts", their "validity" and "being-in-force" which is stressed 
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in all the documents published by Rhodokanakis in Der Grundsatz 
der Öffentlichkeit in den südarabischen Inschriften (cf. especially 
ibid., p. 4, sub 3), is not only a parallel to the concept of "being 
binding” as it is expressed in Classical-Arabic by the phrase madat 
sunnatun ... (and similar phrases), but we may assume that the 
appearance of this concept in North-Arabia as well as in South- 
Arabia reflects a single conceptual development based on a single 
(or identical) ethnic background. 

In discussing the use of madà with respect to the concept of 
sunnah, we cannot ignore the use of mada with its subject re- 
presented by the concept of kitab Allah “the book of God" (= the 
Our’än). Ci., e.g., the following statement ascribed to ‘Umar b. 
‘Abdal‘aziz, in Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abdalhakam’s 
Sirat ‘Umar b. ‘Abdal ‘aziz (ed. Ahmad ‘Ubayd, Cairo 1927), p. 42,3: 
... walakinnahit mada min-a ahi kitàbun nakiqun amarant fihi bita- 
*atihi wanahäni ‘an ma‘sryatiht, It would not be justified to separate 
the phrase mada min-a llahi kitabun nätıgun from the phrase madat 
sunnatun min Rasüh-Haht ... (see, e.g., our quotation above 
p. 141). This becomes especially clear if we pay attention to the 
following version of ‘Umar b. ‘Abdal‘aziz’ statement, in which 
kitäb appears in conjunction with sunnah (Tabari, Annales, lI, 
1369, 15): walakinnahü mada min-a lähi kitäbun nätigun wasun- 
natun *adilatun yadullu fiha ‘ala ta‘atihit wayanha “an ma*siyatihi. 
The phrase “there has ‘proceeded’ (‘gone forth’) from God a ‘speak- 
ing’ book ..." thus implies the idea that "the precepts and legal 
norms of the Qur’än are to be considered as binding". 


C. The Verb sanna in the Meaning “to assign, to determine" 


One of the main purposes of our discussion is the examination 
of Margoliouth’s and Schacht’s theory (cf. Schacht, Origins, p. 58) 
that sunnah means basically "the general custom” (or “the norm- 
ative usage of the community”) and that its application to “the 
precedents set by a single individual’’—as present in the concept 
of "the sunnah of the Prophet’’—represents a secondary develop- 
ment.! In connection with this examination of the basic meaning 


1 Margoliouth, Early development of Muhammedanism (p. 69 and p. 75, 
especially lines 3-4) assumes that the meaning “general custom", which 
he considers as the original meaning of sunnah in its terminological use, 
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of sunnah, we have to draw attention to the fact that the verb 
sanna is also used in the following specific meaning: “to assign a 
certain amount of money or goods to someone, or: to a certain 
group of people". Sanna in this specific meaning (in which it is 
followed by an accusative and a complement with A) may be 
identified with farada, afrada for which this meaning is well- 
established. This meaning of sanna we recognize, e.g., in the follow- 
ing passage (al-Baladuri, Amsáb al-asvaf, vol. 5, p. III, 10-12): 
wa’ammä Halidu bnu I-Mutrifi fakana nabilan wafada ilā Yazida 
bni “Abdi-l-Maliki fahataba ilayhi Y azidu uhlahü fagäla lahü: inna 
*Abda-llali bna ‘Amri bni ‘Utmana abi qad sanna linis@ thi *i$rina 
alfa dinarin fain ataytantha wa’illä lam uzawwigka “And as to 
Hälid b. al-Mutrif, he was a noble who visited Yazid b. ‘Abdalmalik; 
and [on this occasion! Yazid asked him (i.e., Halid) to give him his 
sister in marriage. And he (i.e., Halid) replied to him (i.e., to Yazid): 
'*Abdallàh b. ‘Amr b. ‘Utman (= al-Mutrif), my father, established 
[as nuptial gift] for his wives—or: assigned to his wives—twenty 
thousand denars, and if you give me that amount [then I shall 
agree to your request]; and if not, then I shall not give you [my 
sister] in marriage'." Sanna is here clearly synonymous with 
farada, afrada, in its use with respect to the “assigning of a certain 
amount of property as mahr (sadäg) ‘nuptial gift’ ” (see, e.g., Musnad 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, vol. 3, p. 480; vol. 4, p. 280, quoted below 
p. 156, n. 1).! 


is derived from a basic (concrete) meaning “the beaten track". Mar- 
goliouth also indicates the basis for this assumption in referring (/.c., p. 69, 
n. Y) to Tabari, Annales, II, 885, 16. This passage reads: ma tazdadu s- 
sunnatu ill durüsan walä yazüdu l-mugrimina ila tugyäanä. The verb 
darasa (infin. duras), though basically used of concepts like “road”, is in 
its use with respect to sunnah in this passage nothing but a metaphor and 
can by no means be regarded as evidence that the basic meaning of sunnah 
is "beaten track" and that sunnah was used to express the concept of 
“general custom” in the same way as the English expression “the beaten 
track” is used to express this concept. The metaphorical use of verbs like 
darasa ("to be effaced”, like a road or a trace) with reference to abstract 
(especially ethical) concepts is extremely frequent in Arabic. Cf. e.g. (Tabart, 
ibid., p. 884, 8): kādā I-gawru gad fasa wahädä i-*adlu qad ‘afa (with “afa = 
darasa). Furthermore cf. the following instance (which, though found in a 
later source, is cven more similar to the sentence referred to by Margo- 
liouth than the last-quoted passage): .. .haitá zalla “ilmu d-dini mundarisan 
wamandru I-huda fi agları l-ardi muntamisä (al-Gazzäli, Thya? ‘ulim ad-din, 
vol. 1, p. 3, line 7). 

1 It may in this context be mentioned that a similar line of conduct 
with respect to the “nuptial gift" (mahr, sadäg) is reported with respect 
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Another instance of this specific use of sanna, where again it serves 
as an equivalent of the more regularly used farada (or afrada), is 
its usc with respect to the "assigning of a certain amount of pay (or 
stipend) to soldiers (or others)”. We quote the following line of 
poetry (Tabari, Annales, I, 2564, 1-2; year 17 A.H.): (I) lamma 
ra'ü l-Fürüqu husna bal@thim wakana bima yai min-a l-amri 
absava (2) fasanna lahum alfayni fardan wagad va'à lalàla-mi' ina 
farda ‘Akkin wa-Himyara "(x) And when al-Färüq (‘Umar b. al- 
Hattab) saw their good performance in battle—and he was per- 
spicacious with respect to the affairs whenever they arose—(z) he 
assigned (sanna) to them a (definite) stipend (fard) of two thousand 
(denars), whereas he fixed the stipend of ‘Akk and Himyar at three 
hundred" (cf., e.g., tbid., 2559, 12, where, in a similar context, the 
verb farada is used instead of sauna: ... fa’aslama l-Hurmuzanu 
fafarada laha [Umaru bnu l-Hattabt] “ala alfaynı). 

Sanna, in this specific use may also be followed by two objects in 
the accusative, the meaning of the phrase being: “to fix (or: 
establish) a certain obligatory payment at a certain amount (rate)”. 
We quote the following passage in which sanna is used with respect 
to the fixing (or: establishing), by the ruler or judge, of the amount 
of diyah “bloodwit’ to be paid in a specific case (Diwan al-Farazdaq, 
ed. Boucher, p. 199, 5): Marwänu yalamu id yasunnu diyatikum 
hamsina anna diyatikum lam takmuli “Marwan [b. al-Hakam], in 
fixing the bloodwit due to you (yasunnu dıyalikum) at fifty [camels, 
instead of at hundred], knew that the bloodwit due to you cannot 


to the Prophet himself. We quote ad-Därimi, Kit. al-Musnad al-fámi', 
Nikäh 18 (ed. Cownpore 1293, p. 282): kam känat muhüru azwagi n-Nabiyi 
(sim) wabanàtihi? ahbarana Nu‘aymu bnu Hammädin... ‘an Abi Salimata 
gala: sa’raltu “ÄA’iSata: kam kana sadáqu azwagi Rasüli-liahi (slm) ?, gälat: 
kana sadäguhü Wazwagihi tnatay *asvata üglyatan wanassan..., and also 
(ibid., p. 283): .. .ahbarana “Amru bnu "Aumin... ‘an Mansürı bni Zadana 
‘an Abt I-Agfa?i s-Sulamiyi gäla: samittu ‘Umara bna l-Hattabi yahtubu... 
gäla: ...mà asdaqa [Rusülu-llahi! mreatan min nis@iht walä usdigat-i 
mra? atun min banätiht fawga tintay *asvata ügiyatan... Variations of these 
traditions (with different isnads) are also transmitted in al-Baläduri, Ansab 
al-asräf, vol. 1, ed. M. Hamidullah (Cairo 1959), p. 463, 14 ff. and 1711. 
In al-Baläduri’s text, both versions of the tradition mention as amount: 
‘asva awägi, with the explanatory remark (;bid., line 18): gala “Abdu-r- 
Rüzqi: wadalika hamsu miali dirhamin. In Muhammad ibn Ishaq’s 
report (in Ibn Hisam's Sivat Rasüli-llàh, ed. Wüstenfeld, p. roorf.), where 
the above traditions are not transmitted, the amount of sadág which is 
mentioned for each of the Prophet’s wives individually, is invariably 400 
drachmas. 
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be complete (since you are not free men).’’ Moreover, we quote the 
following passage which deals with the fixing of the amount of 
diyah “bloodwit” basically and generally (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagät, I, 1; 
p. 54,5 ££): ... Wa-‘Abdu-l-Muttahbi awwalu man sanna diyata 
n-nafsi mi’ atan min-a l-ıbili wagarat fi Quraysin wal-*Arabi mi’alan 
min-a l-ibili wa'agarrahà Rasülu-Uähi ‘ald mà kanat ‘alayhi “ 
and ‘Abdalmuttalib was the first to fix (sanna) the diyah at 
hundred camels; and hunderd camels became the obligatory 
amount of the diyah among the QuraySites and the Arabs, and 
the Prophet confirmed this amount of the diyah”.! 

The special use of the verb sanna in the four passages just quoted 
throws light on the original meaning of the term sunnah. If the 
theory (see above) that the basic meaning of sunnah is "custom 
of the community” were correct, then we would have to assume 
that the meaning generally expressed by the verb sanna, that is: 
“to establish (ordain, institute) a certain norm or procedure”, 
was originally derived from the noun sunnah (in the sense “custom 
of the community"). However, the above-mentioned special use of 
the verb sanna makes it clear that the type of “procedure (or: 
practice)” called sunnah, although, in general, obligatory for the 


1 Sanna is used similarly—that is: in the sense of "establishing'', as an 
act wilfully and intentionally carried out by an individual—in the follow- 
ing lines ascribed to “Abdalmuttalib himself (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat, I, 1; p. 51, 
11-12): (1) sa? asi Zubayran in tawafat mani yati biimsaki mà bayni wabayna 
bani ‘Amri (2) waran yahfaza Lhilfa Nadi sanna Sayhuhit wala yulhidan 
fihi bizulmin wala gadri “I will—at the time when my fate will overcome 
me—enjoin upon [my son] Zubayr to maintain the bond existing between 
me and the Band ‘Amr, and (= that is:) [enjoin upon him] that he preserve 
the covenant which his father has established, and not break it in wicked- 
ness and treachery.’’—Also the amount paid by a certain clan as ransom 
for the freeing of a captive in a specific case (no less than the amount paid 
as diyah ''wergeld" or as mahr “nuptial gift") is apt to acquire the status 
of a sunnah, that is: apt to be adopted by the community in its entirety 
with respect to that specific clan so that this clan will always have to 
pay the same amount. We refer to Naqd^id Gavir wal-Farazdag, ed. Bevan, 
227, 11ff.: fagäla Ma*badw [bnu Zurärata H’ahihi Lagitin] ...waylaka ya 
Lagitu fawallahi inna guyyaba na‘ami min-a I-minahi wal-fugart la?aktaru 
min alfi ba“irin fafdini bi’alfi barin min mali, fagala Lagitun: mà ana 
bimuntin Sanka Savan yakiinu “alā ahli baytika sunnatan subkan (ay: 
lazimatan) wayadvabu lahu n-nasu bind (yadrabu: yatddu) “...and Lagit 
said: I will not give for you anything that will become a binding sunnah 
on your family, so that people will get used to that amount with respect 
to us (that is: will always demand from our clan such a high amount of 
ransom)”. 
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community as a whole, is to be considered as having been “in- 
tentionally and consciously ‘decreed’ and ‘instituted’ (by a certain 
individual)". Accordingly, the concept sunnah originally and 
basically cannot have referred to the anonymous custom of the 
community. 

Our contention that sunnah means originally “(the procedure) 
that has been ordained, decreed, instituted, introduced into practice 
(by a certain person, or—less frequently—by a group of definite 
persons)” and that its meaning “custom of the community" must 
be considered as secondary, becomes that much more probable as 
we are able to prove that it is not only the verb sanna that possesses 
the more concrete and specific meaning of “assigning a certain 
amount of money (or other property) to (%4) a certain category of ` 
people”, but that also the noun sunnah itself appears in the 
analogous meaning of "amount of money granted someone" or "the 
amount of money (or other property) which has been assigned to 
each individual of a certain category of persons’’. With reference 
to Sürah 4, 237: wa’in hiftum alla tugsitu fi I-yatamä ..., the Hadit- 
literature records the following statement which we quote from 
al-Buhäri’s Sakih (ed. Krehl, vol. III, p. 223, line 15-16; vol. II, 
p. 112, line 8): ... fanuhü an yankihühunna wld an yugsitü lahunna 
wayablugá bihinna (var.: lahunna) ala sunnatihinna mina s-sadägi 
.... Cf. also (22d, vol. IT, p. 192, line 17, with reference to the same 
matter): ... vagibu fi nıkahıhä walam yulhiquhà bisunnatiha bi- 
tkmalt s-sadägi. O. Houdas in his translation of al-Buhari’s Sahih 
(Les traditions islamiques, vol. II, p. 293) interprets the first of the 
two above-quoted passages as follows: “Il fut interdit aux tuteurs 
d’epouser leurs pupilles, 4 moins qu’ils ne se montrassent équitables 
envers elles et qu’ils ne leur attribuassent la dot la plus élevée que 
la coutume assignait à leur condition." The word sunnah which 
Houdas interprets as “custom” is, however, to be interpreted in 
this instance in the sense (defined by us above) of "amount (or: 
rate) which has been assigned (or: established)", and the sentence 
itself should be translated as follows “... unless they (the guard- 
ians) prove themselves equitable towards them (ie., towards the 
orphaned girls under their tutelage) and grant them the full amount 
of ‘what is assigned to them’ as nuptial gift." We quote also the 
following sentence which appears in the same context as the above 
quotations and in which the meaning of sunnatuhunna “what has 
been assigned to them” is more clearly defined (al-Buhart, vol. II, 
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p. 193, 13 = vol. IV, p. 341, -4): ... fayuridu an yatazawwagaha 
br’adna min sunnati nist? iha. Houdas (/.c., vol. 2, p. 272) interprets 
this as follows: “... celui-ci, ... voulant l'épouser en lui donnant 
une dot moindre qu'à une autre femme qu'il épouserait". In this 
translation the phrase sunnat(u) nisa’ihä is not correctly interpreted. 
The sentence means: “... and he (the guardian) wants to marry 
her (i.e., the orphaned girl under his tutelage) with fa nuptial gift] 
that is below ‘the amount which has been assigned to her women’ ”, 
ie. "the amount which has been ‘established’ (or: ‘assigned’) as 
nuptial gift for (or: to, respectively) the women of her (own) family” + 
We mention also the following variation of our first quotation (al- 
Buhari, vol III, p. 431, 4): ... wd an yugsiti lahà wayutuha 
haggaha l-awfa min-a s-sadägi, where haggahä l-awfa “the full 
amount due to her” corresponds to aa sunnatihinna in the parallel 
passage (which we quoted first, see above p. 155) and serves to 
elucidate the meaning of the term sunnah in the present context. 
It is evident that the noun sunnah in its use with respect to the 
mahr (or sadäg), the “nuptial gift", in the passages under discussion 
has a meaning analogous to that of the verb sanna in the passages 
quoted above p. 152, and that—in the same manner as the meaning 
of sanna in the latter passages agrees with that of farada in related 
contexts (see above p. 153)—also the meaning of sunnah in the 
passages at hand agrees with the meaning of the noun faridah in 
its use with reference to "the amount that has been assigned (as 
dowry)” (cf., e.g., Surah 2, 237; 4, 28).? 

It is clear that faridah represents a verbal noun, more exactly: a 


1 The expression... sis@uh& with respect to the assignment of a dowry 
(or nuptial gift) is frequently found, and not only in connection with the 
case of the orphaned girls. CI., e.g., Musnad Ibn Hanbal, vol. 4, p. 280: 
...mala walam vafrid laha s-sadaga...: laha mitlu sadägi nisa”rhäa. More- 
over, ibid., vol. 4, p. 447: fa?inni agdi laha milla saduqati mra?atin min 
Aisü hà; etc. 

2 “The particular amount which is asstgned to someone (or: the rate 
at which a certain obligatory payment is fixed)” may of course from the 
outset have been intended to acquire a permanent character, that is: have 
been intended to represent a norm. This feature is clearly apparent in the 
passages dealing with the amount of mahr, the “nuptial gift", and not 
only in the passages just quoted, which contain the terms a*/à sunnatihinna 
and sunnatu nisaiha, but also in the passage from al-Baladuri’s Ansab 
al-asvaf, quoted above p. 152. For Ibn al-Mutrif draws from the fact that 
his father (al-Mutrif, a grandson of ‘Utman b. ‘Affän) had "assigned" to 
his wives a certain amount of money as nuptial gift, the conclusion that 
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passive participle used as a nomen substantivum: “the rate [(or 
amount) of, e.g., a pension, or a dowry, or a tax] that has been 
assigned [to]'; or: “the precept [or: the ordinance] that 
has been assigned [to?"; or: "the precept [or: the ordinance] that 
has been ordained (or: imposcd)’’. In analogy to faridah, we inter- 
pret also sunnah as a noun, derived from sanna, with an original 
passive meaning: "[the amount] that has been assigned”, or: “the 
procedure] that has been ordained, established, or: introduced into 
practice", respectively. The nominal pattern fuʻlat- has clearly the 
function and meaning of a passive participle used as a nomen 
substantivum. We refer, e.g., to Baydäwi’s commentary on Sürah 
43, 21 (ed. Fleischer, vol. 2, p. 237): ‘bal gala, inna wafadna aba’ ana 
‘ala ummatin ...’: ... wal-wmmatu t-tariqu llati twammu, kar- 
ruhlati Bl-marhüali ilayhi “'...’: ... and al-ummah is the way (or: 
the place) towards which one’s steps are directed, like ar-ruhlah 
which iis used] with respect to [the place! to which one travels (i.c., 
the aim of the journey)’’. The passive meaning of the form fulat- 
is also clear in instances like nuhbat- “choice part", more literally: 
“(that part of something] that has been selected” ; /ugtat- “gleanings', 
more literally: "that which is picked up”; nutfat- "semen", more 
literally: “that which is poured"; etc. It seems likely that the 
#-vowelin the pattern fulat- is identical with the 4-vowel character- 
istic of the passive of the finite verb (fusila). 

Another question is whether the meaning of the root sanna as 
established by us above, is to be derived from some other, more 
elementary meaning, possibly expressed by the root in Classical 
Arabic itself or in any of the cognate dialects. With respect to this 


also his sister should receive the same amount from her prospective husband. 
The normative character of this “assignment” of a certain amount of 
mahr (in the present instance by the person named al-Mutrif), is not dimin- 
ished by the fact that it 1s only intended for the restricted circle of the family 
of the assignment's originator. Moreover, also in the case of the passage 
which reports ‘Abdalmuttalib’s “fixing of the diyah at hundred camels” 
(Ibn Sa*d, Tabagát, I, 1; p. 54,5 ff.; quoted above p. 154), although herc 
too sanna is undoubtedly used in the specific meaning of “to fix a certain 
payment at a definite rate", it is obvious that this rate or amount was 
from the outset intended to represent a norm, and more particularly a 
norm which indeed was to be observed by the community as a whole. It 
should, however, not be overlooked that this aspect of the meaning of sanna— 
that is: the normative character of “what is assigned” (or “‘established’’)— 
is by no means a primary and inherent aspect of the verb. It is merely a 
connotation which, originally, the verb had only in certain specific usages. 
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question, we should of course pay attention in the first place to the 
Old-South-Arabic documents, in which the root is well-attested. In 
Minaean, the root is spelled with $ (a specific South-Arabic phoneme), 
in Sabaean the spelling fluctuates between $ and s; see N. Rhodo- 
kanakis, Studien zur Lexikographie und Grammatik des Altsüd- 
abischen, I1,! p. 46. As to the meaning of the root in Old-South- 
Arabic, we should first of all mention the plural ’snn (asnan) 
“Grenzen, Grenzrichtungen", documented by Rhodokanakis in 
various contexts (see /.c., p. 27, line I; p. 28 at the bottom; p. 29, 
line 13; p. 69 at the bottom). Furthermore, we should pay attention 
to the prepositional expressions of Minaean and Oatabanian: ‘dónn 
and bn sn “in the direction of" and “from the direction of’, re- 
spectively, as well as to the Sabaean preposition sn and sn "neben, 
bei (versus, prope)”; sce Rhodokanakis, /.c., p. 31 at the bottom, 
and p. 38; furthermore see Studien zur Lexikographie ... des Alt- 
südarabischen, 1,* p. 7; and cf. C. Conti Rossini in the Glossary of 
hisChrestomathia arabica meridionalis ebigraphica, p. 198 b, and 256a. 
The reference to these latter prepositional expressions scems to be 
that much more justified as in Classical (North-) Arabic itself the 
noun sanan possesses the meaning “way”, in the specific sense of 
"the direction in which one goes’’.? Of very special importance is, 
of course, the South-Arabic use of the root s# as a verb, as in 
Sabaean hsnn (causative stem) "determinavit, constituit" (see 
Conti Rossini, 7.c., p. 255b); and also the "secondary" verbal stem 
(expressing the same meaning) Zén, which Rhodokanakis, Studien 
I, p. 68 (see also Studien, II, p. 160) derives from 7 śn “dies ist 
gesetzlich bestimmt” (cf. however Conti Rossini, l.c., p. 255 b). 

It should not appear strange that from a noun with the meaning 
of "finis, boundary" (also “direction, way") a verb has been derived 
which expresses the meanings of “definivit, determinavit" (in the 
elementary, concrete sense of these verbal meanings). Verbs of these 


1 Akademie der Wissensch. in Wien, Philos.-histor. KL, Sitzungsberichte, 
185. Band, 3. Ábhandlung, 1917. 

2 [bid., 178. Band, 4. Abhandlung, 1914. 

3 Cf., e.g., [bn Hisam, S?vat Rasuli-Hah, p. 844, 10: gäla: innakum gawmun 
tafhalüna innahd s-sananu latarkabunna sanana man kana gablakum (cf. 
Buhari, Sahih, ed. Krehl, vol. 4, p. 432, 3; and Quran, 4, 31, with sunana). 
Tabari, Annales, I, 3148, 1: famada& z-Zubayru min sananihi fi waghthi, 
and ibid., III, 298, 2: tawaggahtu ‘ala sanani. Ibn ‘Asakir, Tàrih Dimasgq, 
vol. 7, p. 91, last line: fanakaba bihim ‘an sanani t-tarigi. Tabari, Annales, 
II, 1849, 5: as-sananu l-a*zamu. 
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basic meanings can however secondarily develop a meaning to be 
defined as "constituit" and also "imposuit, jussit (etc.)”, i.e., “to 
impose (a law) on someone, to establish (a law) for someone". A very 
clear instance of this type is present in Syriac lahhem, a verb which 
is derived from the noun tehūmā "finis", and has, beside its simple, 
basic meaning “‘definire’’, also the meaning “jussit” (“to command"); 
sce Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum*, Halle 1928, p. 821a. We quote 
the following passage in which Zahhem appears in this metaphoric 
meaning (Brockelmann, Syrische Chrestomathie, p. 85, 7-8): ... 
wedabrebbitä aw bagsäsa kespa là nawztfün lehöon mtahhem-wa“... 
and that with interest and with usury they should not lend money, 
he (i.e., Rabbülà, bishop of Edessa in the 4th century) established 
for them (= Arabic sanna lahum).” It seems probable that, in an 
analogous way in Arabic, from a noun with the original meaning 
"finis, boundary" (as present in Old-South-Arabic) a verb has been 
derived with the mcanings “to determine, to establish (etc.)", 
verbal meanings which may imply the connotation "to impose (on 
someone), to assign (to someone, a duty, etc.)”. 


D. The Hereditary Character of Sunnah 
(sunnatu man mada, sunnatun min badi) 


In connection with the development of the term “Sunnah— 
practice—of the Prophet” as a central concept of the Islamic theory 
of law, we quoted above (p. 134) astatement ascribed to the Prophet 
(Ibn HiSam, Sirat Rasūlı-ilãh, p. 992, 3-5) in which the Prophet uses 
the term szrah, a synonym of sunnah (see above), with respect to 
his own practice. In the following statement, likewise ascribed to 
the Prophet (which deals with the same subject as the tormer state- 
ment, that is, with the importance of humane practices in warfare), 
the Prophet refers to his own practice by the term sunnah (Ibn 
Hisam, Sivat Rasüli-llah, p. 584, 7 ft.): Qla buu Ishaga: Waharaga 
Rastilu-llaht (slm) fimä balaganı yaltamısu Hamzata bna *Abdi- 
I-Muttalibi fawagadahi bibatni l-wadi qad bugira balnuhü ‘an 
kabidihr wamuitila bihz ... fahaddatant Muhammadu bnu Ga‘fari 
bni i-Zubayri anna Rasüla-llahi (sim) qala hina r@a mà vara: 
lawla an tahzana Safiyatu {bintu ‘Abdi-l-Muttabi] wayaküna 
sunnatan min ba'di lataraktuhü hatia yaküna fi butüni s-sıba“i 
wahawäsili t-tayrı ... A. Guillaume, in his translation of Ibn Ishaq’s 
Sivat Rastihi-lah (Life of Muhammad, p. 387, n. I), comments on 
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the words (lawld an) ... yaküna sunnatan min ba‘di "(Were it not 
that) ... it might become a sunnah after me" as follows: “This 
hadith, if it is trustworthy, indicates that the prophet was aware 
that his every act would form a precedent for future generations. 
However, it is possible that the four words in the Arabic text have 
been added.” The assumption of an interpolation of the four 
words makes sense only if one understands the term sunnah ex- 
clusively in its subsequently developed role as a quasi-dogmatic 
concept, constituting the second source (beside the Qur'àn) of 
Islamic religious law. We should however note the fact that the 
concept of sunnah in the particular version transmitted in this 
tradition: sunnatun min ba‘di (and possible variations) represents 
an ancient Árab idea which, in principle, could be applied to the 
Prophet (and also by the Prophet to himself) no less than to any 
other early Arab personality of importance. Suffice it to mention 
that the early (pre-Islamic) poet al-Mutalammis (the uncle of the 
great poet Tarafah) uses the same expression with respect to him- 
self (Diwan al-Mutalammis, ed. Vollers, no. I, 16): ... A? rita batdi 
sunnalan yugtada bihà ... “... so that I may leave as an inheritance 
after me a sunnah which will be imitated (taken as a model) ...”. 
The idea is that a practice performed at first by a single person is 
taken over by others, possibly by the community. In the line by 
al-Mutalammis as well as in the utterance ascribed to the Prophet, 
the person performing the practice shows himself conscious of this 
fact. Moreover—and this refers specifically to the tradition from 
the Prophet—he takes the necessary precaution evolving herefrom 
(cf. below p. 169). 

From the point of view of a later generation, the act which 
someone performs and introduces into practice, hereby creating 
sunnatun min ba‘di “a sunnah, a procedure (or ordinance) for those 
coming after me", constitutes sunnatu man mada, "the procedure 
(or ordinance) of the one who has gone (and which must be followed)". 
Also this latter term—no less than its counterpart, sunnatun min 
ba‘di—is found in our sources with regard to an act, or ordinance, 
of the Prophet. The expression sunnatu man madä, with respect to 
a sunnah of the Prophet which has been disobeyed, is contained in 
a poem which attacks the same “Utmän b. ‘Affan whose main crime 
(leading to his assassination) was seen in his having deviated from 
sivat Rasült-llàh, “the practice of the Prophet" (see above p. 125). 
This poem, which is in most sources ascribed to ‘Abdarrahman b. 
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Hanbal, a “companion” of the Prophet, is in the most reliable 
source available, in al-Baläduri’s Ansäb al-asräf (vol. 5, ed. S.D.F. 
Goitein, p. 38, off.), attributed to Aslam b. Aws b. Bagrah as-Sa “di 
(min al-Hazrag), one of the bitterest opponents and accusers of 
“Utmän at the time of his death (cf. al-Baläduri, /.c., p. 38, 9, and 
Tabari, Annales, Y, 3048). We quote the line in point in the version 
transmitted by al-Baläduri (ibid., line 12): da‘awta l-la*ina * fa’ad- 
naylahá hilafan hsunnati man gad madà "thou [o “Utmän] hast 
called ‘the cursed one’ (i.e., al-Hakam, b. Abi 'l-*Às, the father of 
Marwan and “Utmän’s uncle) [back! and hast brought him close [to 
thyself], in opposition to ‘the sunnah of the one who has gone’ ". Ibn 
‘Abd-al-Barr, in his /s?7“@b, p. 410, gives this line in the following 
form (diverging from the tradition of the other sources): da‘awta 
ttarida fa’ adnaylahü hılafan lima sannahü l-Mustafa' thou[o*Utman] 
hast called [back] the one who was expelled and hast brought him 
close [to thyself] in opposition to what the Prophet has ordained 
(sanna)." This form of the line is, in our opinion, to be regarded as 
a very ancient, but secondary reading, in which the primitive ex- 
pression sunnatu man qad mada has been replaced with a phrase 
which explicitly states that what is meant is “the sunnah of the 
Prophet". Muhammad’s exiling of al-Hakam from Mecca to at- 
Ta’if—like any act performed or ordained by a leader or person of 
importance—is a swnnah, a procedure to be adhered to and observed 
by all his followers, including all future generations. For them this 
act becomes sunnalu man gad madd, a concept which, even in its 
use with respect to the Prophet, preserves its primitive, genuinely 
Arab tenor, especially on account of the fact that the name of the 
individual “who has gone” (the originator of the practice) is not 
mentioned (though the individual is clearly identified). The idea 
that the Prophet, by his banishing al-Hakam had made exiling a 
sunnah, that is: a regular practice, is indeed clearly stated in the 
following prose-passage, in which it is, at the same time, stated that 
the immediate “successors” of the Prophet, including “Utmän, had 


1 All parallel sources give af-tarid- instead of al-la“in-. Al-iavid- makes 
of course good sense (“the expelled one” in this context, not “il bandito”’, 
as Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, vol. 9, p. 571, renders; cf. al-Balädurf, l.c., 
p. 27, line 19: furada’u Rasüli-liàhi, with respect to al-Hakam and his 
children, see ibid., line 10). But al-la“n with reference to al-Hakam appears 
also in a dictum of the Prophet (ibid., p. 27, line 9) and is therefore to be 
maintained (quasi as the “lectio difficilior”). 
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adopted and practiced this “procedure (i.e., sunnah or sirah) of the 
Prophet” (Tabari, Annales, I, 3029, rí£): waga‘ala ‘Utmanu là 
ya? hudu ahadan minhum ‘ala Sarvin aw Šahri silahin “aşan fama 
fawgahä ılla sayyarahü fadagga aba’uhum min daltka hattà balafahü 
annahum yagülüna: ma ahdata t-tasyiva lla anna Rasüla-llahi (slm) 
sayyara l-Hakama bna Abi I-‘Asi. Fagala: inna Hakama kana 
Makkiyan fasayyarahü Rastilu-lahs (sim) minha Mà t-T@ aft tumma 
raddahü wa baladthi, fa-Rasülu-Uahi (sim) sayyarahü bidanbihi 
wa-Rasülu-llahi (sl*m) raddahū bi“afwiht, wagad sayyara l-Halifatu 
min ba‘dihi wa-"Umaru (rdh) min basdı I-Halifati ... “And when 
“Utmän seized any one of them, on account of an evil deed or on 
account of the use of weapons—be it only a stick—he inescapably 
exiled him (cf. tbid., p. 3028, 18); and their fathers (i.e., the fathers 
of the exiled youths) were clamouring on account of that until it 
reached him (i.e., ‘Utman) that they were saying: ‘Nothing origin- 
ated the [procedure of] exiling but the Prophet’s exiling of al- 
Hakam b. Abi l- As'. And he (i.e., ‘Utman) said: ‘al-Hakam was a 
Meccan, and the Prophet exiled him to at-Tà^if, then he returned him 
to his town: The Prophet exiled him on account of his sin, there- 
upon he returned him through his forgiveness.! And also “the 
Successor after him" (i.e., Abū Bakr) as well as ‘Umar after the 
"Successor" have practiced exiling...'. Special attention should 
be paid to the use in this passage of the verb afdata, which is a 
specific term for “creating a sunnah’. On the basis of the two 
above-quoted passages, we must recognize that the procedure of 
exiling as practiced by the Prophet in the case of al-Hakam was 
considered by his contemporaries as a “sunnah of the Prophet" 
and was for that reason—as clearly expressed in our second quo- 


1 This utterance, ascribed to “Utmän, in which his cancellation of the 
Prophet’s original action with respect to al-Hakam (i.e, the Prophet's 
banishing of al-Hakam from Mecca to at-Ta7if) is described as having 
been carricd out by the Prophet himself, is to be compared with the following 
passage (al-Balàduri, Ansab al-asvaf, vol. 5, p. 21, 12-14; cf. also ibtd., 
line 10-12): ...falanımä stuhlifa ‘Utmanu adhalahumü |-Madinata wagäla: 
gad kuntu kallamiu Rasitla-llahi fihim wasa?altuhu vaddahum fawa‘adani 
an ya’dana lahum faqubida qabla dälika Ja’ankara I-Muslimüna ‘alayhi 
idhälahü tyahumu 1-Madinata “...And when “Utmän became caliph, he 
let them (i.c., al-Hakam and his children) enter Medina and said: ‘I had 
spoken to the Prophet in their behalf and had asked him to let them return 
(from their exile in at-Ta’if), and he promised me, he would give them 
permission (to return); however, he died before that.’ And the Muslims 
disaproved of his (i.c., "Utmàn's) letting them come to Medina." 
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tation—practiced by his immediate successors. Accordingly, we 
should neither deny that the idea of “the practice (sunnah or sirah) 
of the Prophet” existed already at a very early period, nor should 
we admit the possibility of doctrinal considerations as basis for 
the idea. 

A reference to the Prophet’s practice by the ancient term “the 
practice of the one who has gone" is also present in a line of an elegy 
(marityah) on the death of Abū Bakr (Diwan Hassan b. Tabit, ed. 
Hirschfeld, no. 34, 4 = Tabari, Annales, I, 1165): ‘asa hamidan 
wamri ahi muttabi“an bihadyi sahibthi I-mädi wamä ntagalä “He 
lived a praiseworthy life, obeying the command of God, by un- 
swervingly [proceeding] in accordance with the ‘procedure’ (hady-) 
of his companion ‘who has gone’ ’’.t Also in this passage, we have a 
clear early reference to the individual, personal practicc—sunnah— 
of the Prophet (since hady(un) is a synonym of sunnah and sirah; 
ci., eg., Tabari, /htılaf al-fugaha’, § 89, quoted below). 

The use of the term sunnatu man mada, or sunnatu l-madi with 
reference to the Prophet (or in Islamic contexts generally, see below) 
must be considered as a survival of an ancient Arab idea, the idea 
of the "norm (practice) established by the one who has gone", i.e., 
by an individual personality of the past, sometimes known and 
definite (as in the instance of the Prophet), sometimes unknown, 
and hence merely symbolic. An instance of this latter type, where 
the concept of "the one who has gone” is used in a schematic and 
symbolic meaning, is contained in the following dictum which, 
although having been received into a piece of Islamic poetry 
(Baläduri, Ansab al-asräf, vol. 4b, Jerusalem 1938, p. 71, 21-22), 
patently continues an ancient, pre-Islamic mode of speech: (I) wal- 
awwalu l-madt adi hagqun ‘ala I-bägt itiba*uh (2) gala... "and the 
early one who has gone, whom to follow (that is: to take as model) 
is the obligation of the living, said already: ...’’. The idea of the 
moral obligation to cling to, or even reproduce, what “‘the one (the 
single individual} who has gone” has done (or advised to do), this 
idea has found an impressive and clear expression in this dictum. 


1 The phrase which precedes bihadyi sahibiht I-mädi (= bisunnati sáhibihi 
I-mädi), that is the phrase: lamri Uahi mutiabi‘an, may be explained as 
representing an early expression of the idea (especially emphasized by 
Safi‘l) that the legal norms of the Prophet were inspired by God, and that, 
consequently, those who followed the Prophet’s practice (in this instance 
Abi Bakr) were at the same time following God’s will. 
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The expression sunnatu man gad mada (or sunnatu l-madt) as 
interpreted above p. I6off., should be considered the prototype of 
certain phrases current in Muslim legal parlance. We refer to the 
following instance (from Tabari, /htiläf al-fugaha’, ed. Schacht, 
Leiden 1933, $ 89, p. 129, 7-9): (gala jl-Awzà'tyu):) watarku gasmi 
gan@imi l-Muslimina fi däri l-harbi hatta yahrugü biha ilā dari 
l-Isiáàmi hilafun hihadyi man mada min-a I-Muslimina mundu ba‘ata 
Hähu nabiyahü (sim) fahalumma garra "(and [al-Awza‘i] said:) 
Abstaining from the division of the spoils of the Muslims [while 
they are} in ‘the area of war’ [and postponing the division of the 
spoils} until they will have gone out with them to ‘the area of Islam’ 
constitutes a divergence from the practice of all Muslims of the 
past since God has sent his Prophet". We compare the phrase 
hılafun lihadyi man mada min-a l-Muslimina to the phrase discussed 
above (p. 161) which refers to "the sunnah of the Prophet": ... 
hilafan lisunnati man gad mada. In the present instance the phrase 
man mada, which in its primitive use refers to an individual, has, as 
it were, undergone a numerical extension by the Prophet’s sunnah 
having been adopted by the community, which thus has become, in 
this specific instance, the entity to be taken as a model; this 
entity includes of course the single individual that is described as 
the originator of the specific procedure and is expressly mentioned 
(that is: the Prophet). 


E. The Responsibility of the Originator of the 
Sunnah for All Later Acts 


We readily understand the development of the primary meaning 
ot sunnah, that is: “procedure—or: practice—decreed and in- 
stituted by a definite person (or, possibly, by a group of persons)", 
into the meaning "procedure practiced by a certain community, 
custom, or: ‘institution’ (in the current, pregnant use of that term 
in which the institution's having been “instituted” is no longer 
very noticeable)". “A procedure instituted, established, by a 
certain person (or by a group of persons)" becomes in due course 
“the customary practice of the community’. But even this 
“customary practice of the community at large (or: of a certain 
section of the community)” is in the consciousness of the early 
Arabs always felt to be based on “the practice established by 
certain individuals" (even though in many, or most, instances these 
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individuals may no longer be identifiable). This original character 
of the sunnah is well defined by the early poet Labid b. Abi Rabi‘ah, 
in his Mu“allagah, line 81: min maSarin sannat lahum aba’uhum 
walikulli qawmin sunnatun wa’imamuha “(they belong) to a group 
of people to whom their fathers have ‘ordained’ (or: ‘prescribed’, 
or: ‘established’, or: ‘instituted’); for every people (or: tribe) has 
its ‘practice (especially assigned to it)’ and its ‘rule (or: model)'." 
The idea of a “conscious and intentional instituting, prescribing, 
or decreeing, of certain procedures of general validity", which we 
consider expressed by the verb sanna, is strongly emphasized in 
this line by the fact that sanna is not followed by an object (a 
feature which we imitated in our translation). The line stresses also 
the fact that the term for the “practice, or: procedure” itself, i.e., 
sunnah (mentioned in the line beside sanna), is a “verbal noun", 
that is: that it is derived from sanna and that its original meaning 
is: “(the procedure) that has been prescribed, decreed, instituted, in- 
troduced into practice" (see above p. 155). 

In connection with Labid’s line, it seems appropriate to pay 
attention to a poem, attributed to Ayman b. Huraym (regarded as 
a "companion" of the Prophet), which deals with ‘Utman b. ‘Affän’s 
assassination. In this poem the poet says (al-Mubarrad's Kamsl, 
P. 445, x1 f£): ... (12) dahhaw bi ‘Utmana ... (13) Je ayya sunnati 
fawrin sanna awwaluhum wabäbi gawrin ‘ala sultänihim fatahü 
"... (12) They ‘sacrificed’ *"Utman ... (13) And what a wicked 
sunnah did their ‘first one’ (1.e., their ancestor) establish!, and what 
‘a gate of wrong-doing’ did they ‘open’ against their ruler!". In 
similarity to Labid, who (in the line quoted by us above) regards 
the general (laudable) custom, or norm, of his tribe as based 
on the sunnah established (or: decreed) by their forefathers, the 
later poet (i.e., Ayman b. Huraym) considers the action of ‘Utman’s 
assassins, whom he views as descended from one ancestor, as an 
instance of a practice (sunnah) established by this ancestor. The 
line not only stresses that the assassins have acted on the basis of a 
hereditary, quasi tribal, practice, but it also very emphatically 
stresses the idea that this practice (sunnah) was established by a 
definite personality, who intentionally set the precedent, or estab- 
lished—decreed—the particular practice (or: procedure). Labid's 
line (see above) makes it clear that in pre-Islamic times the 
basic community for which a sunnah has been established by an 
early personality (by an ancestor) is the individual (restricted) 
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tribal community. This feature alone, apart from other criteria, 
makes it conceivable that a certain single sunnah, or the sunnah 
generally, of a certain tribe—regardless of whether the particular 
usage exists in reality or is fictional (as in Ayman b. Huraym’s line) 
—may be judged by someone, especially by a person outside that 
specific tribal community, as “wrongful” (sunnatu fawrin, see 
above). 

We furthermore refer to the Qur’anic verse Sirah 5, 35 and to 
its traditional interpretation. The verse reads: min agli dalika 
katabna ‘ald Bani Isr@ila annah man gatala nafsan bigayri nafsin 
aw fasüdin fi l-avdi faka’annamä qatala n-näsa famitan waman 
ahyà nafsan faka’annamä ahyá n-näsa gami‘an “... Because of 
that (i.e., because of Cain's murder of Abel) we have decreed, for 
the children of Israel, that whosoever kills a person (liter.: soul) 
that has not killed a person or committed a scandalous crime (that 
is, according to acceptable interpretation, idolatry or armed 
robbery)—[the one who does this, is] like he had killed all men; and 
(likewise; whosoever revives (or: keeps alive) a person— [the one 
who does this, is’ like he had revived (or: kept alive) all men.” 
Early Islamic tradition (as reflected in Baydawi's Qur'àn-commen- 
tary, ed. Fleischer, vol. 1, p. 256) comments on the words faka- 
annamä qalala n-nasa gami‘an “The is] like he had killed all men" 
as follows: min haytu annahü hataka hurmata d-dima’ı wasanna 
l-qatla wagarra’a n-näsa ‘alayhi "since he has violated the in- 
violability of blood and ‘has instituted (or decreed) [the practice of] 
killing’, and has encouraged [others] to kill". This interpretation of 
the Qur’änic verse is in complete agreement with the original Arab 
conception of human acts. Moreover, it strikingly agrees with the 
idea expressed in Ayman b. Huraym’s line concerning “Utmän’s 
assassination, Consequently, we cannot doubt the correctness of 
this interpretation of the Qur’änic verse.! This interpretation of 
the Qur’dnic verse is moreover in complete agreement with the 
following tradition (Buhari, Gana^iz, bab 33): waqala n-Nabiyu (slm) : 


1 The intention and meaning of the Qur’änic sentence has to be kept 
apart from its meaning and intention in a non-Arab civilization from which 
it may have been derived or by which it may have been influenced. As is 
well known, the Quranic verse under consideration is according to A. 
Geiger’s view, which is generally accepted, connected with a passage in 
the Misna (see Blachére in his French translation of the Qur’än, p. 1122, 
and the article "Abel" in the Encyclopedia of Islam). 
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là tugtalu nafsun zulman ilā kana ‘ala bni Adama l-awwali kiflun 
min damihaà, wadalika bi’annahü awwalu man sanna l-qatla “The 
Prophet said: ‘No soul is wrongfully killed but first man’s (i.e., 
Adam's) son is answerable for a portion of the soul's blood. For he 
was the first one who (practiced and) instituted killing’.” 

In connection with these latter passages, we may also refer to 
one of the various interpretations of Sürah 75, 13. The verse, dealing 
with the events of the Day of Judgement, reads: yunabba?u -insanu 
vawma’ıdın bima gaddama wa’ahhara. Baydawi, in his commentary 
(ed. Fleischer, vol. 2, p. 372), mentions, among others, the following 
interpretations: [yunabba’u] bima gaddama min ‘amalin ‘amilahu 
wabimä ahhara minhu lam ya*malhu; aw: bimä gaddama min “amalın 
tamilahii wabima ahhara min sunnatin ‘umila biha ba‘dahü ... 
“Tman will then be informed] of ... ; or: [man will then be informed] 
of what he has accomplished early by means of the actions which 
he has performed (himself), and of what he has accomplished later 
on in consequence of a practice established by him, in accordance 
with which people have acted after him.” 

The preceding arguments have shown us that sunnah (pl. sunan) 
in the early Arab and Islamic conception basically refers to usages 
and procedures established by certain individuals and not to the 
anonymous practice of the community. Indeed, “the practice of the 
community” (the customary law, the consuetudo), which of course 
exists, is in the Arab conception based on the practices and usages 
created and established by certain individuals, who acted in such 
and such specific way, and hereby—intentionally—instituted a 
specific practice. 

This conception of the practices of the community as created by 
definite individuals has an analogy in certain Greek ideas discussed 
by Rudolf Hirzel, in Themis, Dike, und Verwandtes; ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Rechtsidee bei den Griechen (Leipzig 1907); see 
especially p. 356 and p. 364, n. I, and cf. also p. 39ff. It is also 
interesting to note that the Greek conception—and thus also the 
comparable Arab conception—concerning the "consuetudo" (the 
"customary law”) has parallels in medieval as well as modern legal 
(and philosophical) thought. We quote only the following statement 
by Hirzel (.c., p. 364, n. I): “... Und was die bei den Griechen 
beliebte Ableitung des Gewohnheitsrechts aus persónlichen Akten 
betrifft, so stimmen hiermit noch mehr überein die mittelalterliche 
Auffassung der ‘consuetudo’ als eines ‘statutum’ (Puchta, Gewohn- 
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heitsr. S. 149f.) und eine mehr neuere Ableitung aus den Willküren 
oder der Autonomie (Puchta, S. 155ff.) ...’’. This medieval concep- 
tion of the "consuetudo" as a “statutum”, which according to 
Hirzel, agrees with the Greek derivation of the customary law from 
individual, personal acts, appears to us also to be in agreement with 
the Arabic concept and term sunnah. For sunnah, which, may of 
course be used in the sense of “consuctudo” (the customary practice 
of the community), is basically, as we have seen above (p. 155), 
a literal parallel to statutum “(the usage) that has been instituted, 
established (by a definite person)”. 

In view of the fact, outlined above, that the sia£utum-—or Arabic 
sunnah—is based on a personal act of the person who "instituted" 
a specific practice, it will not surprise us if we notice that God him- 
self—the legislator par excellence—may be viewed as having 
"instituted" a certain practice on tlie basis of a certain “personal 
act" practiced by himself. Such an idea seems to us, e.g., implied 
in the following tradition transmitted by Malik b. Anas, in al- 
Muwatta’ (Gami * at-tawaf; al-Bad? bis-Safa fi s-sa*y ; cd. Dehli, 1307, 
p. 145, II): ... “an Gäbiri bni “Abdillähi annahü gala: samitu 
Rasüla-Uahi (slm) waqülu hina haraga min-a I-masfidi wahwa 
yuridu s-Safa wahwa yagülu: nabda’u bima bada’a lahu bihi fabada’a 
bis-Safa (cf. tbid., last line: fa’anzala llàhu ta‘ala: inna s-Safa wal- 
Marwata min Sa@iri lait ...). 

It is highly probable that God’s rest on the seventh day after the 
completion of the creation of the world (Gen. 2, 2-3), on which the 
Sabbath-institution is based, is to be viewed in the same light, in 
other words: is to be viewed in the light of the Arab sunnah-concept 
as described above. That means: By His rest on the seventh day 
after the completion of “His work” (the creation), God is represented 
as establishing the institution of Sabbath. By practicing Himself 
the Sabbath—in other words: by performing “a personal act"— 
He is intentionally ordaining it for all mankind. 


F. Testimonies For the Early Existence of 
“the Sunnah of the Prophet" 


In our attempt to prove (see above p. 134) that the concept 
sunnat Rasüh-Häh "the sunnah of the Prophet” is a very early and 
genuine Islamic idea and that it cannot be considered as based on 
later doctrinal considerations, we based ourselves primarily on the 
expression sivat Raséli-llah occurring in the oath sworn by ‘Utman 
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b. ‘Affan in connection with his election as caliph after ‘Umar b. 
al-Hattab’s death (see above p. 125). We emphasize once more that 
the two terms, sunnah and sirah, areidentically used inasmuch as both 
refer to the “practice” of the Prophet (or of any other person). We 
note, however, at the same time that the two terms are from the 
outset no mere synonyms. Originally the two terms designate two 
different aspects of the same idea. Whereas sirah means exactly 
and literally “the manner of proceeding (or procedure, or course 
of action) applied with respect to a certain affair’, the term 
sunnah describes this “manner of proceeding (procedure)’’ as 
“something which has been established, instituted [by a certain 
individual]". 

We return to the concept “the sunnah (practice) of the Prophet’. 
Above p. 159 we quoted a tradition (Ibn Hišām, Sirat Rasul-liah, 
p. 584, 7ff.) in which the Prophet indicates as reason for refraining 
from the performing of a certain act his apprehension that his 
performance of the act might create a sunnah, a normative practice. 
With this remarkable testimony for the early existence of the idea 
of "the sunnah of the Prophet", we compare the following tradition 
(in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagäl, II 1; p. 131, 8-10), in which, interestingly 
enough, this apprchension is formulated in exactly the same words: 
... Ibnu Gurayfin: ahbarani bnu Táwüsin “an abili: inna Rasüla- 
llàhi (si'm) Sariba min-a n-nabidi wamin Zamzama wagäla: lawla an 
taküna sunnatan lanaza‘tu “... The Messenger of God drank from 
the nabid and from [the well] Zamzam and said: ‘Were it not that 
it might become a sunnah, I would have drawn myself ‘the 
bucket from the well’”. The task of the sigäyah (as part of the 
pilgrimage ritual) had already, on an earlier occasion (before the 
event described in this tradition), been acknowledged by the 
Prophet as a privilege of the Banü ‘Abdalmuttalib, and, more 
specifically, of ‘Abbas and his family. He is now apprehensive that, 
in case he were to haul up the water himself (for his own need in 
the performance of the rite), every individual within the Islamic 
community might follow his example; in other words: he is 
apprehensive that he would hereby create a sunnah, a norm (thus 
depriving the Banti ‘Abbas of their privilege). It is noteworthy 
that, in certain versions of this tradition, the formula lawld an 
taküna sunmalän is replaced by a more concrete and detailed de- 
scription of the matter involved, in which, however, the word 
sunnatan does not appear. We quote, c.g., Musnad Ahmad ibn 
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Hanbal, vol. 1, p. 218: ... “an-ti bmi “Abbasin!: ... tumma ata 
s-sigayata ba'da ma faraga wabanü Sammihi yanzi“üna minha fagála: 
nawiläni, ferufi‘a lahü d-dalwu faSariba, tumma gala: lawla anna 
n-näsa vattahidinahi nuskan wayaglıbünakum ‘alayhi lanazatu 
ma'akum "... then he (Le., the Prophet) came to the drinking- 
place ... while his cousins were drawing from it (ie., from the 
wel Zamzam) [buckets with water), and he said: ‘Reach me [a 
bucket with water]!’, and the bucket was hauled up for him and 
he drank; then he said: ‘Were it not that the people might come 
to consider it as an act of devotion (i.e., an obligatory part of the 
pilgrimage ritual, a sunnah) and [thus] deprive you [my cousins’ of it 
(i.e., of the privilege of the sigayah, which I granted you), I would 
have drawn ‘the bucket] together with you’.” In other versions of 
the tradition which are perhaps closer to the original, the words 
yaltahidünahü nuskan arc missing (L.c., p. 372): ... lawld an tuglabü 
‘alavha lanazatu biyadt; moreover (ibid., p. 76): gala wa'atà 
Zamzama: y&à Bani “Abdi-l-Muttalibi, sigayatukum—walawla an 
yaglıbakumü n-nasu “alayhä lanazatu biyadi; cf. also (Ibn Sa*d, 
Tabagat, 11,1; p. 131,19): ... wagäla: lawlä an yaghıbakumü n-nàsu 
“ala sigayatikum lam vanzi* minhä ahadun gayrt. In all the versions 
of this ancient tradition except the first one (Ibn Sa‘d, II, 1; 
p. 131, 8-10, see above p. 169), the concept of “the sunnah of the 
Prophet” is not linguistically expressed, but is nevertheless clearly 
implied, that is: it is actually present. The presence of the concept 
without a linguistic expression of any kind makes it clear that the 
concept cannot be based on doctrinal considerations. 

We mention a further tradition in which we consider “the sunnah 
of the Prophet” implied in the same pregnant way as in the tradition 
discussed above. This tradition, which is transmitted in a number 
of versions, appears in Buhdri’s Sahih, Iman 26 (ed. Krehl, v. 1, 


p. 17) in the following form: Al-gihadu min-a l-imam: ... haddatana 
Aba Zur‘ata bnu ‘Amri bni Garirin gala samitu Aba Hurayrata 
san-t n-Nabiyi (sim) gala: ... Lawlä an a$uqqa ‘Sala ummati mà 


ga‘adtu halfa sariyatin. W alawadidtu anni ugtalu fi sabili-llàhi tumma 
uhyà tumma ugtalu tumma uhyä tumma ugtalu. Al-Qastallani (Ir$ad 
as-särı ‘ala Sahth al-Buhärt, ed. Bülàq 1304 h., v. I, p. 122) under- 
stands the clause Zawlä an asugga ‘ala ummati—in agreement with 
the text of certain versions (quoted below)—as follows: ... wasa- 
babu I-maSaggati su*übatu tahallufihim ba‘dahü wala qudrata lahum 
‘ala l-masīri ma‘ahü lidīqi halihim “... and the cause of the hard- 
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ship [which might be suffered by the Believers] consists in the 
distress caused to them by their being forced to stay behind him 
(i.e., the Prophet) after he has left (on an expedition), since they 
are unable to depart with him because of their straitened circum- 
stances (which do not allow them to make the necessary pre- 
parations for warfare)". Houdas in his translation of Buhäri’s 
Sahih (La tradition Mahometane, v. I, p. 22) interprets the tradition 
as follows: “Si ce n'était ma compassion pour mon peuple, je ne me 
tiendrais pas ainsi en arriére des troupes et je voudrais au contraire 
être tué pour la gloire de Dieu, ressuscité ensuite pour être tué de 
nouveau ...’’. Whereas al-Oastalläni (in agreement with the other 
versions, see below) thinks of the distress caused to the Believers 
by their being forced to stay behind (because of lack of equipment) 
and thus not being able to be in the company of the Prophet while 
he is away being engaged in warfare, Houdas thinks of the grief 
which might be caused to the Believers by the death of the Prophet 
as a consequence of his taking part in the £rhad. 

We now mention the other versions of the tradition under discus- 
sion. In Malik b. Anas’ Muwatta’, Gihäd 40, the tradition appears 
in the following form: wahaddaiant ‘an Malkin ‘an Yahya bmi 
Sadin ‘an Abi Sälihin-ı s-Sammäni ‘an Abi Hurayrata anna 
Rasüla-llähi gala: Lawlà an asugga ‘ala ummali la’ahbabtu an lā 
atahallafa ‘an sariyatın tahrugu fi sabili llahi. Waläkinnt la agidu 
ma ahmiluhum ‘alayhi wala yagidina mà yalahammalüna “alayhi 
fayahrugüna. Wayasuqqu ‘alayhim an yatahallafa ba'di ... In 
Muslim’s Sahih, Imärah 28 (ed. Cairo 1349/1931, v. 2, p. 129) the 
same text appears with some minor variations: ... lawla an 
yasugqa ‘ala l-Muslimina mà qa‘adtu hilāfa sariyatin tagzá fi 
sabili ahi abadan. Waläkin là afıdu sa‘atan f@ahmilahum wala 
yagidina sa‘atan ... In Buhari’s Sahih, Gihád 118 (ed. Krehl, v. 2, 
p. 241) the text reads: lawld an asuqqa ‘ala ummati mà tahallaftu “an 
sariyatin walakin là agidu mà ahmiluhum “alayhi wayasugqu “alayya 
(not ‘alavhim!) an yatahallafü “anni ... In this version, the Prophet 
stresses the grief which would be caused to him in case he would 
have to depart for the fihad without the company of certain in- 
dividuals or groups from among the believers. Ibid., Gihád 7 (ed. 
Krehl, v. 2, p. 201) the text differs in a more significant way: 
haddatand Abū I-Yamäni gala: habbarani Su‘aybun “an-i 2-Zuhriyi 
gala: ahbarani Sa‘idu bnu l-Musayyibt anna Aba Hurayrala gala: 
samt tu n-Nabiya (sim) yagulu: Walladi nafsi biyadihi! Lawlà anna 
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rigälan min-a l-Muslimina là tatibu anfusuhum an yatahallafü ‘anni 
walä agidu ma ahnuluhum ‘alayhi mà tahallaftu “an sarivatin tagzá 
fi sabili ahi ... Here the idea which in most of the versions is 
expressed in a subsequent, quasi-explanatory sentence—wayasuggu 
‘alayhim an yaltahallafü ba*di (which is obviously intended to mean: 
“and it grieves them that they have to stay behind when I depart’’) 
—has penetrated into the sentence representing the basic (in our 
opinion: original) tradition and has caused the disappearance of the 
essential phrase of this tradition: lawlä an aSuqqa ‘ala ummati (in, 
e.g., Muwatta’, Gihäd 40). The clear sense of the tradition in this 
version is: "Were it not that people among the believers might not 
be satisficd with having to stay behind when I depart—while I am 
not able to provide for them camels and horses and other equip- 
ment—I would never remain behind when a party of warriors 
leaves for the purpose of gihad ...". For us the statement wayasuggu 
‘alayhim (or “alayya, respectively) an yatakallafu ba‘di (in versions 
of the Muwatta’? and of Buhari’s Sahih quoted above p. 171), on 
which, we fecl, the last-mentioned version (lawld anna rigalan min-a 
l-Muslimina la tatibu anfusuhum an yatahallafa “anni ..., Bubari, 
Gihád 7) is based, represents a secondary addition to the original 
text, an interpolation caused by an carly erroneous interpretation 
of this text. The original tradition consisted, in our opinion, only 
of the statement: /awià an asugga (or: yasugga) ‘ala ummali mà 
qa‘adtu halfa sariyatin lahrugu (or: tagzi) fi sabili llaht, the meaning 
of which is: "Were it not that I might bring hardship (or: that it 
might bring hardship) on my community, I would never remain 
behind when a party of warriors departs for the purpose of grhad.” 

Also with respect to this early tradition (in analogy to our inter- 
pretation of the tradition discussed above p. 170), we state that 
the protasis: lawlä an asugga (or: ya$uqqa) ‘ald ummati ("Were it 
not that I (or: it) might bring hardship on my community") 
implies the idea: lawla an yaküna (taküna) sunnatan: “Were it not 
that it might become (or: create) a sunnah ...’’. The idea is the 
following: The Prophet’s participation in every campaign without 
exception might—as a consequence of the fact that every act of 
his, and especially an act regularly performed by him, normally 
constitutes a sunnah, a norm to be strictly observed by his com- 
munity—cause his community as a whole (including future genera- 
tions) to regard the participation in all campaigns, without excep- 
tion, as a religious duty to be observed by every individual under 
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all circumstances, i.e., as “a sunnah of the Prophet”. According to 
the tradition under discussion, the Prophet considers such a sunnah 
as causing unbearable hardship to “his community" (ie., to every 
member of his community, in his time and in all future generations); 
and to avoid the creation of such a sunnah, the Prophet restricts 
his participation in the £d to the one or the other campaign under- 
taken by his followers during his life-time.! As indicated in the 
continuation of the tradition (that is, in the interpretative remarks 
following the original, basic sentence quoted by us above, remarks 
which probably were not part of the original statement), the hard- 
ship for the Islamic community which the Prophet seeks to avoid, 
consists in the first place in the inability of many of his followers 
to procure the necessary means of transportation (camels) as well 
as other equipment (weapons, battlchorses, etc.).? The Prophet's 
intention to avoid this hardship has found explicit expression in 
the utterance transmitted from him, whereas the underlying 
reason for this feared hardship--namely, the normative character 
of his practice (especially of his regularly performed practice, 
avoided by him in this case)—has (as in the case oi the tradition 
discussed above p. 170) remained unexpressed. This lack of an 
expression for the idea of “the avoidance of the creation of a 
sunnah (— lawlä an yaküna sunnatan)'—an idea which, in our 
opinion, is implied in, or at the root of, the clause lawla an aSugqqa 
‘ala ummati—should be considered as having caused the erroneous 


1 CÍ., e.g., Salid, Kit. al-Umm, vol. 4, p. 90, 27: waba'aia Rasülu-lläahi 
(sim) guyusan wasaraya tahallafa *anhà binafsihi masa hivsthi “ala l-ğihādi... 
“and the Messenger of God sent armies and troops while he himself was 
staying behind in spite of his eagerness for the fihäd...”. On the other 
hand, according to tradition (see ibid., line 24ff.), there was no campaign 
in which the Prophet took part without other important men among his 
companions staying behind. This is in complete agreement with shad 
being a fard kifayah (“a duty the observance of which is obligatory on the 
collective body of the Muslims”) and not a fard ‘ayn (“a duty being obligat- 
ory on every single Muslim"). Tt is in this sense of fard sayn that the concept 
sunnah is used which we consider implied in the phrase lawla an asugga 
‘ala ummati (= lawlà an yakiina sunnatan), see below. 

? That the lack of riding-animals caused certain people to stay behind 
and not to participate in a number of campaigns becomes evident, inter 
alia, from passages like Ibn Hisäm, Strat Rasüli-llàh, p. 906, 1ff. Since 
the participation in the fihad was, however, an activity of basic importance, 
it takes no wonder that the Prophet expresses his regret that certain groups 
of his earliest followers are forced to stay behind because of lack of riding- 
animals (see Z.c., line 3-5). 
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interpretation (mentioned by us above p. 172) in a rather early 
period. The complete content of the tradition under discussion 
could probably have found its full expression in a statement like the 
following: “Were it not that I might create a sunnah which might 
bring hardship on my people, I would never stay behind when a 
party of warriors leaves for a campaign." (It was self-understood 
that the hardship could consist, e.g., in the difficulty of procuring 
transportation, equipment, etc.). 

We compare lawlā an asugga ‘ala ummatī in the tradition here 
under discussion with the same phrase in various other traditions 
in which a practice which the Prophet in principle would like to have 
performed by the whole Islamic community, is not proclaimed by 
him as obligatory for the reason that it might involve hardship. Cf., 
e.g. (Buhari, Sahih, Gum“ah 8; ed. Krehl, vol. 2, p. 226): . . ‘an Abi 
Hurayrata: anna Rasula-llahi (sl*m) qdla: law la an a$uqqa. ‘ala um- 
mati—aw: law lå an asugga ‘ald n-nási—laamartuhum bis-siwäki 
maʻa kulli salatın. Ct. also (zbid., Sawm 27; vol. 2, p. 480): lawla an 
aSugga “ala ummati la’amartuhum bis-siwakt “inda kulli wudwin; and 
(ibid., Mawägil as-saläh 24; vol. 2, p. 152): lawlà an aSugga ‘ala um- 
mati la’amartuhum an yusallüha häkadä (ay:... wadı“an yadahü ‘ala 
ra’siht) ; etc. In contrast to the traditions discussed above (p. 169 
and. p. 170), in the present instances the intention of avoiding the 
creation of a sunnah is explicitly stated through the wording 
of the apodosis complementing the protasis introduced by /awia. 
The apodosis expressly states: ... la’amartuhum bis-siwaki, and 
... la’amarluhum an yusallü ..., respectively. The possibility of 
the emergence of a sunnah is thus being based on the explicit 
ordinance of the Prophet. In contrast hereto, in the case of the 
traditions discussed above (p. I6of. and p. 170ff.) it is the perform- 
ance of the particular practices by the Prophet that results in their 
being recognized as sunnah, By performing these practices (espec- 
ially by performing them regularly) the Prophet is assumed to have 
established these practices as norms to be observed by the entire 
Musiim community. On the other hand, the indirect reference (by 
implication) to the unavoidable adoption of the Prophet’s (norm- 
ative) practices by the community emphasizes the self-understood, 
natural (1.e., non-doctrinal) character of this type of the creation 
of normative practices in general and of “the practice—sunnah— 
of the Prophet" in particular.! 


! [t is the regular and uninterrupted performance of certain practices 
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G. Pre-Islamic Sunnah re-created by the Prophet 


We have seen (see especially p. 167 and p. 174) that basically, in 
agreement with the original Arab conception, a practice (or norm) 
designated by the term sunnah comes into existence by the will 
of a definite individual who may be called the originator of the 
respective practice or norm. For this, as well as for other reasons, 
it can not be assumed that the system of Islamic legal practice 
known under the name “Sunnah of the Prophet” is rooted in the 
originally anonymous custom or practice of the community, to 
which secondarily, on the basis of doctrinal considerations, the 
authorship of the Prophet has been attributed. We have, of course, 
to admit that certain practices and procedures ascribed to the 
Prophet may be based on older (or also foreign) usages. However, 
even usages of that type may, quite rightly, have been considered 
by the early Muslims as belonging to the “Sunnah of the Prophet", 
that is: as instituted by him, inasmuch as the Prophet may have 
practiced these usages in the framework of a specific situation or 
under particular conditions so that they became invested with a 
novel character. 

In this connection we refer to a tradition which appears in a 
historical context (Tabari, Annales, I, 2499, 7-9; cf. also below 
p. 245): ... wagad kana ‘Umaru itahada fv kulli misrin ‘ala 
gadrthi huyülan min fudüh amwalı l-Muslimina ‘uddatan likaw- 
nin in kana fakana bu-Küfati min dalika arba‘atu Aläafı farasin 

ài ‘Umar [b. al-Hattàb| placed in each of the provincial 
capitals cavalry detachments which varied in size according to the 
local circumstances, [paying for the expenses] with the surpluses of 
the possessions (or: the revenues) of the Muslims; he did this in 
preparation for any emergency that might arise. And in Kufa there 
were hereof four thousand horses ...'". We connect this factual 
report concerning a certain measure taken by ‘Umar b. al-Hattab 
with a tradition, from *Umar b. al-Hattäb himself, concerning a 
usage practiced by the Prophet (Yahya b. Adam, Kit. al-Harag, 


by the Prophet (and probably by any other personality) that makes these 
practices obligatory on the faithful. We refer with respect to this to the 
passage in Ibn Hisam, Sivat Rasak-lUäh, p. 789, 21f. (quoted in full above 
p. 142): “...people thought that is was not incumbent on them, for the 
Prophet had done it for the Quraysites because of what he had heard from 
them. However, when he made the farewell pilgrimage he adhered to it, 
and this became obligatory practice." 
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ed. Th. W. Juynboll, p. 21, 2-7; andas-Safis, Kit. al-Umm, vol. 4, 
p. 64, 19ff.): ... ahbarana Sufyanu bnu *Uvyaynata ‘an Ma*marin 
<an-i z-Zuhriyi “an Maliki bni Awst bni l-Hidtant “an *Umara bni 
l-Hattabt (rdh), gala: kanat amwalu bani n-Nadiri mimmä af@a 
llahu ‘Sala vasülihi lam yugif “alayhi l-Muslimina bihaylin wala 
rikäbin fakänat h-Rasih-ilaht (sl*m) halisatan fakana yunfiqu minha 
nafagata sanalihi wamä bagiya (variant: fadala) ga‘alahu fi I-kura“ 


was-silahi *uddatan fi sabi Hāhi ‘azza wagalla ... “... [tradition] 
from ‘Umar b. al-Hattab. He said: The possessions of the Bani 
n-Nadir were given by God as booty to His prophet ..., and were 


the Prophet’s exclusive property. He used to take from the revenue 
of these possessions his annual living expenses, and what remained 
[at the end of the year] he used to spend on horses and arms in 
preparation for ‘the war for the sake of God’ (the gihäd) ...". 

It is obvious that this tradition concerning a practice of the 
Prophet is connected with the afore-mentioned report concerning 
‘Umar b. al-Hattab’s own practice. ‘Umar’s procedure, which was 
made necessary by particular historical circumstances and is 
reported within a historical context, does not only serve to authenti- 
cate the tradition (from ‘Umar) concerning the usage of the Prophet, 
but it is evident that ‘Umar consciously adopted the Prophet’s 
usage, in other words: acted in agreement with “the sunnah of the 
Prophet”. 

As we have shown in our study “The surplus of property: an 
early Arab social concept" (see below p. 229ff.), it was an early Arab 
institution to set aside "the surplus of property" (fadl al-mäl) 
and to spend it for social and charitable purposes (cf. especially 
p. 234ff.); this concept is also reflected in a Qur’änic precept 
(Sürah 2, 216-217; and 7, 198; cf. our remarks p. 229). How- 
ever, the specific way in which the Prophet applied this genuine 
Arab principle in the case of the usage described in the above-quoted 
tradition (from *Umar b. al-Hattäb) could not but make this usage 
appear in the eyes of his people as a new and specific practice 
instituted by the Prophet; and as such it was recorded. Accordingly, 
it is clear that ‘Umar, when he applied the same specific principle 
within a definite historical context, did not re-create this new and 
specific principle on the basis of the ancient Arab general practice 
concerning "the surplus of property”, but rather followed the 
procedure of the Prophet, who used to spend the surplus of his 
personal revenue for the acquisition of equipment for the warlike 
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enterprises of Islam (wama fadala ga‘alahi fi I-kurai was-silahi 
*uddatan fi sabili llähi). Whereas the Prophet implemented his 
principle on the basis of his own, personal revenue, ‘Umar, in 
adopting the Prophet’s usage, made it, asit were, a general principle, 
valid for the Islamic community as a whole, by using “the surpluses 
of the possessions of the Muslims” (... Awyilan min fudühi amwal 
l-Mushimina ‘uddatan hkawnin in kana). 

In any event, it should be recognized that the use of fad! al-mäl, 
"the surplus of property”, for the acquisition of equipment for the 
warlike enterprises of the Islamic community constitutes an authen- 
tic instance of the “sunnah of the Prophet". 


H. Uim and Ray 


After the Qur’an and "the sunnah of the Prophet", the most 
paramount source of the practice of Islam is the principle of vay, 
"the independent, personal reasoning [of the jurist]". Apart from 
this (primary) meaning of the word, which is frequently also ex- 
pressed by the term :gtihäd ar-ra’y, the term va?y designates also 
the result of “the independent, personal reasoning", that is "the 
opinion” itself. 

J. Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, p. 105f., 
states with respect to “the main locus probans for ı$tıhad al-ra?^ y”, 
the well-known tradition concerning Mu'àd b. Gabal and the 
Prophet: “Goldziher |ZàAtriten, 10] has given the general reasons 
which speak for a late origin of this tradition." Schacht (l.c.) 
presents further arguments, confirming, in his opinion, Goldziher's 
conclusion.! Goldziher (/.c., p. 9f.) considers as spurious also various 
traditions in which ‘Umar b. al-Hattäb recommends to his judges 
the use of va’y. In our opinion, it seems, however, highly probable 


1 The tradition concerning the Prophet’s instruction to Mu'àd b. Gabal 
with respect to the use of va?y has a parallel in the following tradition 
concerning Abū Bakr's attitude to (igtihād ar-)ra’y (Ibn Sa*d, Tabagat, 
III, 1; p. 126, riff): ...Sa%du bnu Sadagata ‘an Muhammadi bni Sirina 
gala: lam yakun ahadun ba*da n-Nabiyi ahyaba lima là ya'lamu min Abi 
Bakrin walam yakun ahadun ba'da Abi Bakrin ahyaba lima la ya‘lamu 
min “Umara. Wa’inna Aba Bakrin nazalat biht qadiyatun lam nagid lakā 
fi kitabi Hähi aslan wala fi s-sunnati alaran fagäala: agtahidu va’yi, fa*in 
yakun sawäban famin-a llahi, warin yakun hata’an faminni, warastagfiru 
lah. For the meaning of “elima in the phrase mā lā ya‘lamu see below, 
p. 182, footnote r. 
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that already in the earliest period of Islam any governor or judge 
(or army-commander) was expected (not necessarily required) to 
take recourse to his own, independent reasoning (va’y) in case he 
would not find guidance in the vast body of practices, norms and 
ordinances of the past, which, especially in relationship to ra’y, is 
frequently referred to as “lm. With respect to this particular use of 
“lm as counterpart of ra’y, we refer to Goldziher’s article Pigh in 
the Encyclopedia of Islam (1st ed., vol. II, 1; p. ror), where several 
traditions are quoted in which these terms are used with reference 
to various lawyers of the second Islamic century (e.g., with re- 
ference to Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib and ‘Ata’? b. Abi Rabah). 

The use of “lm and va’y as terminological counterparts seems to 
us, however, also to occur in traditions dealing with historical events 
of the earliest period of Islam. We quote from Tabari's report con- 
cerning the Muslim conquest of Palestine (Annales, I, 2401, 4-6; 
year 15): wakataba [‘Amru bnu l-*Asi] dlà "Umara yastamidduhü 
wayaqülw: mnt w‘ahgu harban k@udan sadüman wabilädan-i 
dduhivat laka fara’yaka. Walamma kataba ‘Amrun ia “Umara 
bidalika “arafa anna ‘Amran lam yaqul ılla bialmin ... ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As, in charge of the Muslim conquest of Palestine (sähibw fathi 
hadthi I-biladi, cf. l.c., p. 2400, 20), asks in a letter the caliph ‘Umar 
b. al-Hattab to inform him of his opinion with respect to a particular 
problem connected with the conquest: “I am dealing with a 
difficult war and with a land that is preserved for you, so give me 
your opinion (based on your personal, independent reasoning: 
fa-ra’yaka). And after ‘Umar had received this letter of ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As’, he recognized that ‘Amr had not acted (or: was not prepared 
to act) but in accordance to “m.” That means: ‘Amr is prepared 
to base his actions on procedures which have been used in analogous 
situations in the past, but he is not prepared to make use of 7a’y, 
that is: “independent, personal reasoning". In cases in which his 
“knowledge” (‘im) of the past does not provide him with guidance 
with respect to the problem at hand, he feels compelled to ask for 
the caliph’s "personal opinion’ (vay). It should be stressed that 
in our passage va’y is not only expressly mentioned in ‘Amr b. al- 
‘As’ request to ‘Umar (/a-ra’vaka), but is also implied in the 
concept of “lm which appears in the description of ‘Umar’s im- 
pression of his envoy’s request. This specific manner of the appearance 
of the concept va’y in this tradition as well as the historical back- 
ground of the tradition (certain events connected with the Muslim 
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conquest) prove the genuine character of the tradition. That means: 
it cannot be assumed that we deal here with a spurious tradition 
invented by adherents of the principle of ra’y (ashäb ar-ra?y) as 
Goldziher assumes not only with respect to the tradition concerning 
Mu‘ad b. Gabal and the Prophet, but also with respect to certain 
other traditions which mention ‘Umar’s instruction to certain judges 
to make use of va’y in cases in which the Our’an and the Sunnah 
do not provide guidance (see above p. 177). The fact that in the 
passage from Tabari quoted by us above (p. 178) ra’y appears as 
counterpart of “lm, makes it clear that the term va’y is used here 
in a technical sensc, in other words: that it is used here in the sense 
of a methodological principle. 

The passage in which ‘Amr b. al-‘As asks for *Umar’s va’y and 
‘Umar concludes herefrom that ‘Amr is prepared to act on the 
basis of “ilm, but not (as would be desirable) on the basis of vay, is 
in agreement with the following tradition (again involving ‘Umar), 
although the concept “lm is here not expressly mentioned (Tabari, 
I, 2493, 14ff.; year 17): ... waraga*a Muhammadu bnu Maslamata 
min fawrihi haita idà danä min-a l-Madinati faniya zaduhü ... 
fagadima ‘ala ‘Umara wagad saniga Ja’ahbarahü habarahü kullahü 
Jagäala: fahalla gabilia min Sa‘di [bni Malrkin] (sce tbid., line 8), 
fagala: law aradta dälika katabta li bihi aw adinta li fihi, fagala 
(Umaru): inna akmala v-rigali va? yan man idà lam yakun “indahü 
‘ahdun min sahibiht “amila bil-hazmi aw gala biht walam yankul. 
The specific historical background of this tradition (as in the case 
of the earlier one, see above) excludes the possibility of a secondary, 
tendentious insertion of a concept like va’y (or a concept implying 
78? y). The basic idea expressed in this tradition is that, in the event 
that the envoy has no instruction from ‘Umar himself (idä lam 
yakun “indah “ahdun min sahrbihr), “Umar is demanding from his 
envoy “independent, personal reasoning” (ra’y)—in exact agreement 
with the situation in the tradition concerning Mu‘ad b. Gabal and 
the Prophet, and also in agreement with the situation in the tradi- 
tion concerning ‘Amr b. al-‘As and ‘Umar. But there is another 
feature which connects the tradition concerning Muhammad b. 
Maslamah and ‘Umar with the tradition concerning ‘Amr b. al-‘As 
and ‘Umar. This feature consists in a certain detail of the form by 
which the principle involved— ra’y—is expressed: man idà lam 
yakun “indahü *ahdun min sähibiht “amila bil-hazmi aw gala bihi 
... The expression gala bihi (= gala bil-hazmi = gäla bir-ra’yt) is 
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to be compared with the similar expression in the tradition con- 
cerning ‘Amr b. al-‘As and ‘Umar: ‘arafa [SUmaru) anna ‘Amran 
lam yaqul ılla bi“ilmin. On the one hand, it is interesting to note that 
in the one instance gala bz is followed by “im(in), and in the other 
instance by za? y(im). On the other hand, it should not be overlooked 
that this pregnant use of gala in connection with va’y is not in- 
frequently found in the hadit-literature in contexts in which ra?y 
is used in its regular, "technical" meaning (as one of the usd al- 
fiqh). We only mention gala rafulun bira?ythi mà $@a (Buhari, 
Sahih, Kit. al-Hagg, 36), and walam vaqul bia yin wala giyäsin 
(tbid., Kit. al-Itisam, 8; for turther instances see in Wensinck, 
Concordance de la tradition musulmane, vol. 3, p. 204b, s.v. ra’y). 
Qàla in its use in conjunction with ra’y (or “iim, or any of the usi 
al-figh) therefore represents regular legal parlance, and the historical 
passages quoted by us are consequently early and authentical 
testimonies for the technical use of ra’y (and “lm). Our inter- 
pretation of the passage Tabari, I, 2493, 14f. as an ancient testimony 
for ra?y in its technical meaning implies of course the assumption 
that hazm in the phrase “amila bil-hazmi aw gala bihi is a synonym 
of vay or expresses a concept related to ra’y, Such a meaning of 
hazm emerges not only from the context as a whole, but it is also 
clearly indicated by the clause man laysa *«ndahu “ahdun ... as 
well as by the use of hazm as a complement of gäla bi (qala biht = 
gala bil-hazmı). We know, however, also from other contexts that 
hazm possesses sometimes a meaning kindred to ra’y. We refer, 
c.g., to the following line by Abū ‘Ali al-*Abli (A $an7, vol. 10, p. 109, 
18) in which he describes the Umayyad caliphs: yagta ‘ina n-nahàra 
bir-ra’yi wal-hazmi wayuhyüna laylahum bis-sugüdi. Yt is evident 
that hazm is used here as the expression for an achvıty, and, of 
course, an activity identical with, or related to, vay. 


1 This use of kazm in which it comes close to, or is even identical with, 
va’y, is confirmed by other passages. We quote the following passage from 
the report concerning the Day of Sitb Gabalah which took place A.D. 570 
(Agäni, X, p. 36): ...falamma sami‘at Bani ‘Amirin masirahum, igtamaü 
ila l-Ahwasi bni Gafarin wahwa yawmaridin Sayhun habirun... gayra 
annahá yudabbivu amra m-nüsi wakäna mugarraban haziman maymüna 
n-nagibati, fwrahbarithu I-habara, fagäla lahumü l-Ahwasu: qad kabivtu fama 
astatiu an agia bil-hazmi wagad dahaba v-ra’yu minni... Moreover, we 
refer to the following passage (from Kitab al-matalit wal-matani fi riwayat 
al-Agüni, extracts from Agänt by A. Sälhäni, vol. IL, p. 46): ...fagala 
Dü Ru‘aynın: dahaba dami ‘ala ahdi bil-hazmi fasirtu kaman asara bilhata", 
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The passage discussed above and viewed by us as basically 
agreeing with the tradition concerning Mu‘ad b. Gabal and the 
Prophet (see above p. 178) should also be compared with the follow- 
ing tradition concerning ‘Umar b. al-Hattab and Halid b. al-Walid 
(Tabari, Annales, I, 1922, 7ff.): Kataba tlayya s-Sariyu ‘an 
Suaybin “an Sayfin ‘an Sahlin “an-i 1-Qäsimi wa-‘Amri bni 
Su'aybin, gala: Lammä aräda Halidun-i s-sayra haraga min Zafarin 
wagad-i stabra’a Asadan wa-Galafana wa-Tayyı’ran wa-Hawäzina 
fasara yuridu Lbitäha düna l-hazni wa“alayha Maliku bnu Nuwa- 
yrata wagad taraddada ‘alayhi amruhü wagad taraddadal-ı l-Ansaru 
‘ala Hälidin watahallafat “anhu wagälü: ma hada bi‘ahdi I-Halifati 
Vayná, inna l-Hahfata ‘ahida tlaynd in nahnu faragna min-a 
l-Bazühati wasiabra?nà biläda I-gawmi an nugima hatta yaktuba 
uavnd. Fagäla Hálidun: in yaku ‘ahida slaykum hada faqad ‘ahida 
dayya an amdiya w@ ana l-amiru wa’ılayya tantahi l-ahbàru ; walaw 
annaht lam ye tint lahü kitábun wala amrun tumma ra’aytu fursatan 
fakuntu in aTlamtuhü fatatnt lam usimhu hatta antahizahà; waka- 
dälika law-1 biulinà bi’amrin laysa minhu “ahdun ilayna fihi lam 
nada‘ an nara afdala ma bihadratina (variants: yahduruna, and 
yahussu bina) tumma namal biht ... “... When Halid Ib. al-Walid] 
intended to march he left Zafar ... and they (i.e., the Ansar, who 
had become doubtful with respect to Hälid) said: ‘This (your 
advancing with the army) is not in agreement with the caliph’s 
instruction to us; the caliph has instructed us that, if we shall be 
through with al-Bazahah and have finished [the occupation of] the 
land of the enemy, we should stay until he would write to us.’ And 
Hälid said: ‘If he (i.e., the caliph) has given you this instruction, 
me [personally] he has instructed that I should march; and I am 
the commander, whom the intelligence reports reach. And although 
I might not receive any letters or orders from him, but might 
(nevertheless: see an opportunity [for a military undertaking under 
such circumstances that! if I [at first] informed him, [the oppor- 
tunity] would elude me, [in such a case] I would not inform him, but 
would seize it (i.e., the opportunity) hastily. And likewise, if we 
were in any danger with respect to which we did not receive any 


...faxdaà fihi (ay: fi I-kitäbi) l-baytani, falammä qara?^ahuma gala: laqad 
ahadta bil-hazmi. Furthermore cf. (apud Ibn Hi$àm, Sivat Rastli-llah ed. 
Wüstenfeld, p. 250, 5 = ed. Cairo 1937, vol. 1, p. 402, 6/7): gaza lahu 
vahlan bil-Hafüni tatäbaa (var.: tabaya‘it) Salad malarin yahdi lhazmin 
wayursidu (cf. below p. 217). 
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instruction from him, we would not neglect to use our own reason 
(nara, i.c. ‘to use vay’) in order to reach the most suitable plan, 
and then act in agreement with this plan {va’y)’.” 

Above p. 178 we quoted a tradition concerning ‘Umar b. al- 
Hättäb and ‘Amr b. al-‘As in which va’y, interestingly enough, is 
used in conjunction with “m. This tradition may be illustrated by 
another tradition concerning ‘Umar in which ‘tlm alone is mentioned 
(Tabari, I, 2417, 10 ff.): kataba ilayya s-Sariyu ‘an Su*aybin “an 
Sayfın ‘an ‘Atiyata “an ashabiht wad-Dahhäki “an-ı bui “Abbäsin, 
gala lammä ftutihat-i l-Qadisiyatu wasdlaha man sälaha min ahli 
s-Sawadi waftutıhat Dimasqu wasalaha ahlu Dimasga qala ‘Umaru 
lin-nast: (iftam ü fa^ahdirüni “ılmakum fima afta llahu ‘ala ahi 
l-Qádisiyati w@ahli $-Sa’mi. Fadtama'a ræyu *Umara wa-‘Aliyin 
‘ala an y@Whuda min gibali L-Our ani fagala (Sürah 59, 7): ‘ma afa’a 
llàhu min ahli l-qurà', ya*ni min-a I-humsi, ‘falillaht walirasäliht”: 
da llàhi warila Rasühhi, min-a lah l-amru wa‘ala r-Rasüli I-gasmu 
... Tumma fassarü dähka bil-ayatı Watt talthaé (Sürah 59, 8): °...’. 
... Fagasama l-ahmäsa ‘ala dälıka, wagtama‘a ‘ala dalika ‘Umaru 
wa-‘Aliyun wa‘“amıla bihi l-Mushmiina badahü ... “... [Tradition] 
from Ibn ‘Abbas: After al-Qadisiyah had been conquered and a 
certain part of the people of ‘Iraq had capitulated and after Damas- 
cus had been conquered and its people had capitulated, ‘Umar said 
to the people: ‘Assemble and present to me your ‘knowledge’ con- 
cerning the booty which God has granted to the people of al- 
Oädisiyah and Syria (i.e., the Muslims who had been fighting there)’. 
And “mar and ‘Ali agreed (more literally: ‘their opinion— 
va’y—agreed’) that they (ie., the people consulted by “Umar) 
should base their advice on the Our’än. And they (i.c., the people) 
said (Sürah 59, 7): '...'. Then they interpreted that verse by the 
verse following it ((Sürah 59, 8): ‘...’. ...And he (i.e, ‘Umar) 
divided the ‘fifths’ accordingly. And ‘Umar and “Ali agreed on that, 
and the Muslims later on acted in accordance herewith. ..." 

Not only is it evident that “m in this tradition (in the phrase 
ja ahdirüni “ilmakum) is again to be understood in its pregnant 
meaning as counterpart of ra’y, but the passage shows in a concrete 
manner in which way the (legal) principle of “lm was practically 
made use of in the earliest period of Islam.! It is moreover inter- 


1 ‘Tim in this pregnant sense, with respect to the "knowledge" of a norm 
or a manner of conduct, is e.g., also contained in the following tradition 
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esting to note that in the same way as “Umar turned to “the 
people"—i.e., to the rather numerous group of distinguished 
personalities (more or less identical with the “Companions” of the 
Prophet)— with the request to inform him of their “lm with respect 
to a certain matter, he asked a similar group of people to advise 
him of their ra’y with respect to a different matter. We refer to 
the following passage (Tabari, I, 2212, 14ff.): fafz awwali yawmin 
min-a l-Muharrami sanata 14—fimä kataba ılayya bihi s-Sariyu 
‘an Su‘aybin “an Sayfin ‘an Muhammadin wa-Talhata wa-Ziyädin 
bi’isnadihim—haraga ‘Umaru hatta nazala ‘ala m@in yud*à Siráran 
fa‘askara btht wala yadri n-nasu mà yuridu avaswu am yugımm . 

(2213 3ff.) ... fanadà s-salata gami‘atan fagtama‘a n-nāsu ilayhi 
fa’ahbarahumü l-habara tumma nazara mà yagülu n-násu fagäla 
l-tàmmatu: sir wasır bind ma'aka, fadahala ma‘ahum fi va?yshum 
wakariha an yada“ahum hatia yuhrigahum minhu fi rifgin fagála: 
(2stasiddá warardda fwinnt sa irum ila an yagra r@yun huwa 
amtalu min dälika, tumma ba‘ata ilā ahli r-ra’yı fagtama‘a ilayhi 
wugühn ashàábi n-Nabtyi (sl*m) wa’alamu l-*Arabi fagäla: ahdiruni 
7-ya? ya. fa inni s@irun, fagtama a fami‘an wa’agma‘a mala’uhum 
‘ala an yab‘ata vagulan min ashäbi Rasüli-Hähr (sl*m) wayugima ... 
“And on the first day of al-Muharram in the year r4 ... ‘Umar 
set out on his way until he stopped at a water-place named Sirär, 
and he camped there; and the people did not know whether he 
intended to march or to stay ... And he (i.e., ‘Umar) proclaimed 
a communal prayer, and the people assembled around him, and 
he informed them of the matter, then he waited to hear what the 


concerning ‘Umar (Tabari, I, 2513, 4ff.): ...fabaynä n-näsu ‘ala dälika id 
ata “Abdu-r-Rahmani bnu “Awfin wakäna mutahallifan ‘an-i n-nast lam 
yashadhum bil-amsi fagala mà Sanu n-näsi fa’uhbira l-habara faqüla: “indi 
min hada “lmun ("I have ‘knowledge’ concerning that"). Fagäla ‘Umaru- 
fa’anta “indanä l-aminu l-musaddaqu fama-dà “indaka, qäla: samitu Rasüla- 
liahi (sim) yaqülu: “ida samitum bihada l-waba*i bibaladin fala lagdamü 
‘alayhi wa ida waga‘a warantum bihi fala tahrugu firäran minhu wala yuhri- 
gannakum ila dalika! Fagala ‘Umaru: falillahi l-hamdu nsarifü ayyuhä 
n-nasu, fansarafa bihim. Furthermore, cf. (ibid., 2524, 15-2525, I): (wahataba 
‘Umaru... wagáüla...) Jaman “alima “ilma Sayin yanbagt l-‘amalu biht 
faballaganaé na*mal bihi... “(and ‘Umar preached... and said...:) "Who- 
soever is in possession of “the knowledge’’ of a matter according to which 
one should "act", should inform us [hereof] so that we may "act" in accord- 
ance with it’.” The verb ‘alima in the meaning characteristic of “im as contrast 
of va?y occurs, e.g. also in the passage quoted above p. 177, footnote I 
(Ibn Sa?d, Zabaqat, IIT, x; p. 126, rff.). 
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people would say; and the mass of the people said: ‘March!, and 
let us march with you!’; and he joined their vay (‘opinion’); [for] 
he disliked to leave them unless he would extricate them from it 
(i.e., from the vay) gently, and [so] he said: ‘Prepare yourself and 
prepare [the necessary equipment]!, for I shall surely march unless 
there will turn up an opinion (va’y) preferable to that [suggested 
by you]? Then he summoned the men of ra’y (‘independent, 
personal reasoning’); and the most prominent of the Companions 
of the Prophet and the outstanding men of the Arabs gathered 
around him, and he (i.e., Umar) said: “Present to me your opinion 
(ahdirüni r-ra’ya)!, for I intend to march.’ And they all convened, 
and their consensus (7gma‘) was that he should send a man of the 
Companions of the Prophet [as commander of the army] and should 
[himself] stay [and not march] ...”. 

It is evident that the expressions “m and ra’y in the phrases 
ahdirūnī “ılmakum (in our first quotation, Tabari, I, 2417, ro ff.) 
and ahdirüni v-ra’ya (in our second quotation, tbid., 2212, 14ff.), 
respectively, are used as terminological counterparts. Ra’y and “lm, 
respectively, may be applied to all matters, social or personal, 
regardless of whether the particular matter is of a strictly legal or 
of a non-legal nature. “Ilim refers to matters for the settling of which 
one has already established “procedures” (or “norms’’) at one’s 
disposal, while va’y is applied to matters the handling of which 
requires the establishment of new “procedures” (or “norms’’). As 
for the phrase fa’ ahdiruni “ılmakum, it refers in the passage quoted 
by us (Tabari, I, 2417, Ioff.) to a matter of strictly legal nature 
(the question of the distribution of the kums, the "fifth part" of 
the booty). As for the phrase fa’ahdiruni r-ra’ya (in our quotation, 
Tabari, I, 2212, r4ff.)—although it does not refer (in that passage) 
to a matter of actually legal character—it nevertheless is to be 
regarded as a testimony for the very early existence of va’y as a 
basic principle for the solution of problems arising in the administra- 
tive practice (legal problems no less than non-legal ones, e.g. 
problems of military strategy). This is clearly established by the 
parallelism existing between the phrase ahdirüni r-ra’ya and the 
phrase ahdırünı “ümakum both of which are transmitted as having 
been used by *Umar b. al-Hattàb. Consequently, the doubts about 
the early application of vay, which caused Goldziher and Schacht 
to deny the authenticity of the story concerning Mu‘ad b. Gabal 
and the Prophet (see above p. 177), do not seem to be justified. 
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Certainly, the principles of ra?y and “lm cannot be considered as 
having been suddenly introduced by ‘Umar (or his immediate 
predecessors), rather it may be assumed that the Arab mind had 
been familiar with these principles in a considerably earlier period. 
With respect to this, we should also pay attention to the fact that 
“lm and va’y in their function as semantic counterparts appear in 
a line of a famous elegy on the death of the Prophet ascribed to 
Hassan b. Tàbit (Ibn Hisàm, Sivat Rasüh-Uäah, p. 1024, 8): tanahat 
wasatu l-Muslimina bikaffiht fala I-"lmu mahbüsun wala r-ræ yu 
yufnidu (in textu: yufnadu). This use of the terms in an early poem, 
although of Islamic origin, is by itself a strong hint to the genuine 
Arab character of these terms and of the ideas represented by them, 
and even to the possibility that the technical use of these expressions 
precedes the rise of Islam. 

Concerning the interesting relationship between “lm and ra’y, 
we should also pay attention to certain statements by an early 
jurist which are discussed by Schacht in The origins of Muhammadan 
jurisprudence, p. 115: “Zuhri, who belongs to the same generation 
[namely, as Rabi‘ah b. Abi “Abdarrahmän], is quoted both in 
favour and in disparagement of va’y. On one side he is related, on 
the authority of Auzäf, to have said: “What an excellent minister 
of knowledge is sound opinion’; on the other he is alleged to have 
said: ‘The [traditional] scholar (al-‘alim) is superior to the mujtahid 
by a hundred degrees.’ In view of the importance of va’y in the 
Medinese school, the second statement can at once be dismissed 
as spurious; but the first, too, the self-conscious wording of which 
goes beyond the simple and natural use of va’y by Malik and Ibn 
Qasim, is probably spurious." The Arabic text of the first statement 
reads: nı'ma waziru l-“ilmi ar-ra?yu i-hasan (source: Darimi, al- 
Musnad al-gami‘, Bab fi gtinab al-ahwä’, see Schacht, l.c., footnote 
2). Schacht’s characterization of this statement as displaying a 
“self-conscious wording’, as if va’y had been accorded here an 
exceedingly high estimation, reflects his interpretation of the state- 
ment by “What an excellent minister of knowledge is sound opinion’, 
which means that ‘ray, ‘(sound) opinion’ (ar-ra’yu I-hasan), con- 
stitutes the fountain-head of 'knowledge'," or, as it were, “ad- 
ministers (dispenses) 'knowledge'." It can, however, not be doubted 
that the real meaning of the statement is: “What a goodly ‘helper’ 
(‘aid’) of ‘knowledge’ (i.e., of Our’än and legal precedents, afar) is 
‘a good capacity for independent reasoning (or: “a sound opinion’, 
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or: “soundness of judgment”) ". Ra’y appears here, as it were, as 
a servant of “lm, fulfilling a secondary, auxiliary (supporting) role. 
According to this interpretation, the statement displays by no means 
a “self-conscious wording’, which “goes beyond the simple and 
natural use of va’y’’, and for this very reason the statement should 
not be considered as spurious. Morcover, this meaning of the 
statement, clear in itself (on the basis of its own wording), is con- 
firmed by a variation, transmitted in a different context. We quote 
the complete passage in which this variation of the statement is 
found (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagät, II, 2; p. 113, 20ff.): (an-ti z-Zuhriyi: ...) 
wakäna li-Sa“īdi bni I-Musayyıbı «nda n-näsi gadarun kabirun 
‘azimun lilusdlin: wara°ın yabisin wanazahatin wakalamin bihaggin 
“nda s-sultant wagayrihim wamugänabati s-sultanı wa“ilmin la 
yušākiluhů “ilmu ahadin wara’yin ba'du salibin —wani*ma l'awnu 
r-ræyu Lgavyidu—wakana dalika ‘inda Saidi bni l-Musayyibi 
rahimahū llàh ... “(tradition from az-Zuhri:...) and Said b. al- 
Musayyib had enormous influence with the people, because of vari- 
ous personal qualities [which were:]... and ‘knowledge’ which no- 
body’s ‘knowledge’ equaled, and, in addition, soundness of judgment 
(or: ‘soundness of mind’; ‘a good capacity for reasoning’, or more 
literally: an “energetic—or: hard—mind)—And what a goodly 
‘helper [namely: of 'knowledge' is ‘soundness of judgment’ (or: 
‘soundness of mind’)!—and Sa‘id b. al-Musayyib possessed all that.” 
With this maxim in its two versions (as transmitted by Darimi and 
by Ibn Sa‘d, respectively) we compare a similar statement in which 
in place of va?y another word appears: kilm. In Därimi, al-Musnad 
al-Gami‘, Muqaddimah 48, this statement appears in the following 
form: ma awd šay un ilā Say im azyanu min hilmin ilā “ilmin "Never 
has a thing betaken itself to another} thing, granting more adorn- 
ment (or: improvement) [to the other thing? than [when] soundness 
of mind [betakes itself! to knowledge”. In Gazzäli, Ihva’ *ulim 


1 For this specific idea that a certain intellectual property may represent 
an “‘adornement”’ of a certain other, related intellectual property we refer 
also to the following statement ascribed to ‘Abdalmalik b. Marwän, which 
is reported (in the context of a certain anccdote concerning this caliph) 
by Baladuri, Ansab al-asvaf, (Anonyme arabische Chronik, ed. Ahlwardt, 
Leipzig 1883, p. 216): ...fagäala: Ziyädatu mantiqin ‘ala “aqlin hud‘atun 
waziyüdatw “aqlin ‘ald mantigin hugnatun wa’rahsanu dähka mà zayyana 
ba‘duhnt ba*dan. It seems indeed that the sentence wa’ahsanu dālika ma 
zayyana ba‘duhü ba*dan refers specifically and concretely to the relationship 
between kilm (= ra?y) and “iim as described in the dictum quoted above. 
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ad-din, vol. 3, p. 161, 18, we find the following version: ma udifa 
Sa y^un ua Sayin mitlu hilmin ilā “ilmin "Never has a thing been 
attached to alnother; thing [as adorning—or: improving—the 
other thing] as [when] soundness of mind [has been added] to know- 
ledge." Hilm in these two passages is to be identified with va’y in 
its technical meaning here under discussion: “capacity for in- 
dependent reasoning’’, “soundness of judgment”, (or also “sound- 
ness of mind’’).? 

The interdependence of “lm and ra’y—with a variant expression 
called also :gtihäd (see below p. 188)—is furthermore illustrated in 
a very interesting way in Buhäri, al-Ahkam, bab r6 (ed. Krehl, 
vol. 4, p. 390) with reference to Sürah 21, v. 78-79: ... wagara@’a: 
'Wa-Dawüda wa-Sulaymäna id yahkumane fi I-harti id nafasat fihi 
ganamu l-qawwmi wakunna Iihukmihim Sähidina wafahhamnaha 
Sulaymana wakullan atayna hukman wa“ilman. Fahamida Sulay- 
mana walam valum Däwüda, walawlà mà dakara llàhu min amri 
hadavni lara’ayla anna l-qudata halakü, fa'innahá atnà ‘ala hada 
bi‘ılmihi wa‘adara hada bitihadiht. We quote O. Houdas’ translation 
of this passage (Les traditions islamiques, vol. 4, p. 505): '' 'Souviens- 
toi aussi de David et de Salomon quand ils pronongaient une 


! For a discussion of the specific linguistic form of the second version 
of this dictum and its relationship to the linguistic form of the first version, 
see our monograph The Arabic elative; a new approach (Leiden, Brill, 1968; 
Studies in Semitic Languages and Linguistics: 2), p. 43-44. This dictum 
in its turn should be compared with the following dictum: al-mu’minu 
man hulita hilmuhü biilmihtr (in al-Ya‘qtbi, Historia, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, 
Leiden 1883, II, 102,-5).—For Atilim in the meaning “reason” (or “power 
of reasoning" = vay or ‘aqi), we refer, e.g., to Labid's M«*allaqah, line 83: 
...id la tamilu maʻa l-hawä ahlamund, where at-Tibrizi (A commentary 
on ten ancient Arabic poems, ed, Lyall, 1894, p. 94) interprets: inna “ugüland 
taglibu hawana. Furthermore cf. ‘Amr b. Qamrah, Diwdn, ed. Lyall, no. 2, 
line 25a (p. 19), and Lyall's interpretation of the line (ibid., p. 21), in which 
he renders the plural aklām (uscd with reference to a plurality of persons) 
by “wits”. See also Bevan in the Glossary to his edition of Nagaid Garir 
wal-Farazdaq, p. 392, where he renders akläm by “minds”. Moreover see 
the text of Naqü*Xd, p. 17, 4, where ahlam again appears in the meaning 
of “reason”. The identity of um (pl. aklam or hulüm) with va?y appears 
most clearly also in the following line ascribed to Abū Talib b. ‘Abdalmut- 
talib (Diwan Abt Talib, Nagaf 1356/1937, p. 17,-6): kuffa tlaykum min 
fudüli hulumikum fala tadhaba min ra’yikum kulla madhabi “restrain the 
abundance (or: excess) of your hilm and don’t set your va?y loose without 
restrain”. The peculiar idea of “restraining” one’s hilm (or ray) is also 
expressed in the following line al-Hutay’ah’s (ed. Goldziher, no. 6, II; 
ZDMG 46, p. 200): wa’in qàla mawlähum ‘ala guili (var.: kulli) häditın 
min-a d-dahri ruddu fadla (var.: ba‘da) ahlamikum vaddü. The expression 
fadi al-hilm “the excess of Aim" is indeed quite frequently used. 
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sentence concernant un champ où les troupeaux d'une famille 
avaient causé des dégâts. Nous étions présents à leur jugement.— 
Nous donnámes à Salomon l'intelligence de cette affaire, et à tous 
les deux le pouvoir et la sagesse ...’ (sourate xxi, versets 58 et 79). 
El-Hasan ajoute: 'Salomon loua Dieu et n'adressa aucun reproche 
à David. Et n'était ce que Dieu a rapporté au sujet de ces deux 
prophétes, vous auriez pu supposer que tous les magistrats avaient 
péri à cette époque, puisque Dieu louait Salomon de sa sagesse et 
excusait David à cause de sa maîtrise en matière juridique’.”’ 

It is obvious that ‘im and ıgtihäd (= va? y) are used here in their 
"technical" sense, as concepts referring to each other and supple- 
menting each other. Salomon is considered characterized in the 
Qur'ànic passage as a master of “lm in its legal-technical meaning, 
and David is considered characterized as master of igtihād (=ra’y), 
again in its legal-technical meaning as an intellectual quality 
supplementing “lm "the knowledge of the traditional practice". In 
addition, it should be noted that the verbs ‘adara “he excused” 
and (its synonym) lam yalum “he did not blame" are here used 
as a variation of hamida and its synonym ainda. “Adara “he excused” 
(or lam yalum "he did not blame") means here: "he (strongly) 
commended David on account of the quality of his personal reasoning 
in legal matters" (in the same way as "he praised Salomon on 
account of his knowledge of legal precedents’’). 


I. Igtihad 

A special question, closely connected with the general problem 
of the principle of va’, is the question of the primary meaning of the 
term zgtihad ar-va’y, or also simply igtihād, both used in the sense 
of “exercising one's own opinion" ("independent reasoning”). 
According to Schacht, The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
p. 116 (cf. also pp. 48, 105, 345), the original meaning of the term 
i&tihad is "technical estimate, discretion of the expert". It cannot 
be doubted that the basic meaning of ıflahada and igtthad is “to 
exert oneself" (and "exertion, effort", respectively). On the basis 
of this meaning it is hard to visualize arriving at a meaning like 
“estimate, discretion’, which, Schacht feels, would, in its turn, 
have formed the basis of the ordinary technical meaning of the 
word, i.e., "exercising one’s own opinion” (“independent reasoning" 
= ray, ra’ä). On the other hand, with respect to the expression 
igtahada ra’yahu (or ıgtihad av-va? y), where igtahada is followed by 
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an object in the accusative (or—in the case of igtihäd ar-ra’y—by 
a genitivus objectivus, respectively), it must be stated that an 
intransitive verb like :gtahada can basically not be imagined to be 
followed by an object in the accusative. 

We feel hat the original meaning of igtahada (and igtihäd) as used in 
the context of legal decisions (or kindred intellectual activities) is “to 
exert oneself—by the use of one's intellectual faculties—ın behalf 
of the Muslim community (or: in behalf ot Islam)”. In other words: 
igtahada, in this specific use, is basically followed by a complement 
introduced by 4. Such a complement may be missing in the 
linguistic expression, but, in this case—in any event, originally 
—is to be considered implied (i.e., present in the mind of the 
Speaker). 

The proceedings (after ‘Umar b. al-Hattäb’s assassination) which 
led to the election of ‘Utman b. ‘Affan as caliph, were directed by 
*Abdarrahmàn b. *Awf. In connection with these events, *Ali b. 
Abi Talib is reported to have asked ‘Abdarrahman to swear an oath 
concerning his conduct with respect to the task assumed by him 
(al-Baladuri, Ansab al-asraf, vol. 5, Jerusalem 1936, p. 2r, 2r): 
fa’ahlafa “Aliyun “Abda-r-Rahmäni bna *Awfin an là yamila ilā 
hawan wa’an yu’tıra l-hagqa wan yagtahida lil-ummati wean là 
yuhabrya dà qavabatin fahalafa lahū “then “Ali made ‘Abdarrahman 
swcar that he would not show partiality and that he would prefer 
the truth and would exert himself for the (Muslim) community (Le., 
take care of their interests) and would not favor a relative. And he 
(i.e., ‘Abdarrahman) swore to him [that]." Cf. also the following 
passage dealing with the same event (Tabari, Annales, I, 2786, 
line 7ff., and line 10): ...fagala ‘Abdurrahman: ya “Aliyu ... 
inni gad nazartu wasdwartu n-näsa frida hum la ya‘dilana bi- 
*Uimána ... wallähi lagad-i gtahadtu lil-Muslimina “ and 
‘Abdarrahman said: ‘Oh ‘Ali! ... I have considered [the matter] 
and I have consulted the people, and, behold!, they consider nobody 
equal to Utmän ... By God! I have exerted myself for the Muslims 
(i.e., taken care of their interests)." Let us emphazisc that (in the 
second one of these two passages) the expression lagad-1 iftahadtu 
lil-Muslimina summarizes, as it were, the initial sentence, nazartu 
wasäwartu n-näsa. As to nagara (or the noun nazar), in this last 
sentence, we wish to point out that it should be considered as a 
synonym of ra’@ (or the noun ra’y,. respectively), in its basic as 
well as in its abstract-metaphoric, legal, use; and "the consultation 
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of the people" (wasdwartu n-nasa) in urn is frequently part of the 
steps leading to a decision based on “ra’y”. 

Whereas, in the above-quoted examples, the concept al-1gtshadu 
lil-Muslimina appears in the context of an event of a more general, 
we may also say: of a political, nature, we find this concept also 
in contexts of a decidedly legal character. We quote the following 
instance (Tabari, I A&laf al-fugaha’, ed. Schacht, p. 136, 14ff., and 
p. 137, 3ff.): (gala [$-Safistyw: ) wamadà Rasülu-llahi (sl*m) wahta- 
lafa ahlu I-“ilmi “indanä ft sahmiht faminhum man gala: yuraddu 
‘ala ahli s-suhmani llati dakarahà ldhu ... waminhum man qäla: 
yada'*uhü l-imamu haytu vara “ala l-ıgtihadi ll-Islami wa'ahlihi; 
waminhum man gala: yada'uhü fi I-kura“i was-sialu. Walladz htära 
an yada‘ahu l-imamu fi kulli amrin husina bihi 1-Islamu ww ahluha 
min saddi tagrin au i‘dädı kuwra'in aw silalim aw ita ihi ahla I-bala?i 
fi I-Islämi nafalan “inda l-harbi wagayri l-harbi i‘dädan liz-zvyadati 
fi tazizi I-Islàmi wa’ahliht ‘ala ma sana‘a fihi Rasülu-Näahr (sim) — 
fa^ inna. Rasüla-Hähi (sl*m) gad a*tà I-mu’allafata qulübuhum ... min 
sahmihi “and the Prophet passed away, and the scholars among 
us had different opinions concerning his share; there were such as 
said: ‘it will be given to the owners of the (other) shares mentioned 
by God ...’; and there were such as said: “Ihe Imam should place 
it where he considers it suitable (ra’&) in agreement with his 
solicitude for Islam and iis people (‘ala Ligtthadi lil-Islami wa- 
ahlıhi)‘, and others said: ‘he should invest it in horses and arms’. 
And those who prefer that the Imam invest it in anything whereby 
Islam and its people are fortified ... in agreement with what the 
Prophet did with it—the Prophet gave part of his share to [those 
known as] 'al-mw'allafatu gquiubuhum’.’’ We note, on the one hand, 
that the close connection of al-igtihadu li, in the sense of “solicitude 
for [Islam and the Muslims]”, with the concept of va’y “personal 
opinion” (finite verb: va’@) has found in this passage a particularly 
clear expression; and, on the other hand, that the phrases kullu 
amrin husina bihi l-Islamu wa@ahluha and i*dàdan liz-ziyadati fi 
ta*zizi L-Islàmi wa°ahlihi are, in turn, paraphrases of ‘ald l-ıgtihäd: 
lil-Isláms wa’ahlıht. 

Furthermore, the idea expressed by the phrase “ala l-igtihadi lil- 
Islami wa’ahliht (an idea appearing mainly in close connection with 
ra’y “the reasoning or the personal opinion of—or: the decision 
taken by—the Imäm’’) is conveyed also by a certain other term. 
We quote the following passage (Abū Yusuf, Kt. al-Haräg, p. 39, 
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9-14): ... falidalika kana I-Imamu bil-hiyari: in gasama kamā 
gasama Rasülu-llaàha fahasuna, wa’ın taraka kamā taraka Rasülu- 
lähi (sim) gayra Haybara fahasuna ... wakadalika l-Imamu yamdi 
‘ala mà ra’a min dälika ba'da an yahtata hl-Muslimina waddini. 
Fagnan, in his translation of Kü. al-Harag (Le livre de l’impöt 
foncier, Paris 1921, p. 103-104) translates this as follows: "L'Imám 
a donc le choix entre deux partis également approuvables: ... et 
de méme l'Imám peut agir à sa guise, moyennant les précautions 
nécessaires [pour la süretéj des fidèles et de la religion." The transla- 
tion of the phrase basda an vahlata Iıl-Muslimina wad-dint by 
"moyennant les précautions [pour la sûreté] des fidèles et de la 
religion" implies that the Imàm should take certain practical 
measures to assure the physical safety of the believers (and the 
religion) at the time of his decision (whether to divide and distribute 
or not to divide and distribute). For us, the »htryat “solicitude” 
refers to the decision (whether to divide or not to divide) itself, and 
not to the safety of the believers and the religion (at the time of 
the division and distribution). The zhityat to be observed by the 
Imàm means, in our opinion, that his decision (whether to divide 
or not to divide) should be dictated by his “solicitude” (thtryāt) 
for theinterests (generally and for all future) of Islam and its people. 
The expression ba'da an yahtata hl-Muslimina wad-dini is for us 
therefore identical with the phrase (see above) ‘ald L-igtihädi lil- 
Islami wa'ahhhi. The verb yahtätu in the passage just quoted 
corresponds to the noun ah (associated with it) in the following 
passage referring to a different (but analogous) case (Tabari, IAtelaf 
al-fugahä’, ed. Schacht, p. 171, 8-9): innamä yatahayyaru fi hada 
“ala r-ræ yt wad-dini wal-mawdı“i min-a l-Islami fv va? yvahi wataghhi 
wabasarihi wahitatiht “ala d-dini. Wc regard hitatuhu ‘ala d-dini as 
equivalent with al-igtihadu lid-dini (or hl-Islami, sce above). More- 
over, we feel that the idea expressed by both of these terms is 
identical with that expressed by a phrase contained in the following 
passage (zbid., p. 142, I9-p. 143, I): ... wala yanbagi lahü an 
yagtulahum là ‘ala n-nazarı lil-Mushimina min lagwiyati dint llahi 
walahwini “adüwıhi wagayzihim. It is obvious, on the one hand, 
that ‘ala n-nazarı lil-Muslimina in this last passage corresponds to 
‘ala l-iğiihādi lil-[slanu wa’ahlihi in the passage quoted above p. 190 
(Tabari, [Ataf al-fugaha?, p. 136, x4ff.); and we note, on the other 
hand, that vazar, as used in this instance (in spite of its being 
followed by Zi exactly as «étzhád), comes close to ræ’ y inits technical 
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meaning. This correspondence between nazara (nazar- and. ra’a 
(ra? y-) is further illustrated by the phraseology used in the following 
passage (tbid., p. 144, 9-11): wayanbagi hl-ımamı an yanzura ayyu 
dälika hayrun lil-Muslimina; wan kana gatluhum hayran lil- 
Muslimina wa’anka lil-‘adiwi gatalahum, wa’in ra’a an yusayyira- 
hum fay an fayagsimahum bayna I-Muslimina wara’a dalika hayran 
fa‘ala, wa’in rw a gatlahum fala yagtul minhum Sayhan kabiran ... 
Moreover, this passage clearly sets forth the idea which we consider 
implied in the phrase al-igtıhädu (or: al-ıhtiyäatu, or: an-nazaru) 
hl-Muslimina wad-dini, that is: the idea, that the ra’y of the 
Imam, his "reasoning", or “personal opinion’’—which leads to 
his decision in a given case—should be guided, primarily, by “his 
solicitude for the Muslims and Islam’, an idea which we thus con- 
sider to be at the root of the term igtihdd in its technico-legal 
application.! 


1 We may also refer to certain passages where the concept igtihdd is 
used in conjunction with the concept nasihah (or nush) ''sincerity" or 
"sincere advice", a concept which of course implies a person, or persons, 
to whom the “sincere advice" or the "sincerity" is dedicated and 
which suggests an analogous (unexpressed) complement to the concept 
igtihad (used in conjunction with it). We quote the following passage (Tabari, 
TI, p. 544, line 1-3; year 65 A.H.): fahamida llàha Sulaymanu bnu Surada 
wa aina ‘alayhi tumma qäla lahuma (ay: li-SAbdi-llaht bni Yazida wali- 
Ibrāhīma bni Muhammadin): inni qad “alimtu annakumi qad mahadtuma 
fi n-nasihat wağtahadtumā fi l-mašūrati. The phrase gad mahadtuma fi 
n-nasīhati implies the concept of “sincerity towards a certain person (or 
persons)’, and the same concept may be considered to be implied in the 
parallel phrase, iflahadtumä fi l-masürati, that is: “you have— with respect 
to your advicc—made every effort in my behalf (or: in behalf of Islam)". 
We may compare this passage with a considerably later passage where 
the complement: "in behalf of Islam (etc.)" is not just implied (as in the 
above passage), but appears linguistically expressed. We quote (/.c., III, 
p. 1117, 4ff.; year 218 A.H.): wakataba I-Ma’münu ba‘da dälika ua Ishäga 
bni Ibrāhīma: Amma ba'du, farinna min haqqi Hāhi ‘Sala hulafariht f? ardiht 
warumand thi “ala “ibadihi lladina rtadähum liqamatt dinihi... warimdari 
hukmiht wasunaniht wal- iimāīmi bitadhhi ft bariyattht an  yughidá 
lillahi anfusahum wayansahü lah fima stahfazahum wagalladahum. In a 
certain sensc, this passage may be considered a variation of the above- 
quoted passage, inasmuch as an yughidi... anfusahum is synonymous 
with yagtahidé (infinitive: iftihäd), and also because of the phrase (an) yan- 
sahü... (parallel to nasthah in the above passage). However, the complement: 
“in behalf of...’’, which in the above passage we consider implied, appears 
here expressed: Killähi, that is: "so that they may exert themselves [with 
respect to their ra?y] im behalf of God and be sincere to him with respect 
to the duty with which he has entrusted them." We finally remark that 
the phrase wagtahadtuma fi I-masürati in our first quotation would not be 
very different in its meaning if 7gfahada would appear here with its charac- 
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The expression yagtahidu lil-Muslimina “he exerts himself in 
behalf of the Muslims” thus basically implies the idea that “his 
effort in behalf of the Muslims (or the religion)” finds realization in his 
"reasoning"', that is: in the use of his vay (a mental activity which 
may of course be denoted also by the finite verb va’@ as well as by 
nazara and nazar, respectively). Accordingly, both igichad and ra’y 
refer to the same (mental) activity and are quasi-identical. We 
assume that this association of ¢gtihdd with va’y led to the formation 
of a composite expression: iftahada ra? yahüit (and igtihad ar-va’y), 
in which va’y acts as a “pseudo-object” (or as a "pseudo-genitivus 
objectivus’’, respectively). 

We return to the passages from which we started. These are (see 
above p. 189) the oath which ‘Ali b. Abi Talib asked *Abdarrahman b. 
‘Awf to swear: ... an yagtahida hl-ummali, and “Abdarrahmän’s 
statement (after having chosen ‘Utman b. ‘Affan as caliph in the 
place of Umar): wallähi laqad-i giahadtu lil-Muslimina. We now 
observe that the idea implied in this type of expression according 
to our interpretation of it (see above p. 192) is to be considered also 
implied. in the type of expression occurring in the statement which 
Abü Bakr is alleged to have made after he appointed “Umar b. 
al-Hattäb as his successor in the caliphate (Tabari, I, 2138, ı6ff.): 
... dat*à Abt Bakrin ‘Utmana hàliyan fagäla laha ktub: Bismi ahi 
r-yahmänı v-rahimi, hada ma “ahida Abū Bakri bnu Abi Quhafata 
da L-Muslhmina: ... (p. 2138, 19f.) amma ba'du fa? mni stahlaftu 
“alaykum “Umara bna I-Hattäbı walam alukum hayran “Then Abi 
Bakr called “Utmän to the side and said to him: Write: ‘In the 
name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate! This is what Abü 
Bakr b. Abi Quhafah enjoins on the Muslims: The matter is the 
following: I have appointed ‘Umar b. al-Hattab over you as your 
caliph, and I spared no effort to do good to you (= to promote your 
interests)" There are variants of this tradition in which the ex- 
pression walam älukum hayran appears in a slightly different form, 
e.g. (tbid. 2138, 13) nni lam älukum nushan “I spared no effort to 
be sincere to you (or: to give you sincere advice)” (see also Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tabagat, III, 1; 142, 10). Of considerable interest is the following 
variation (Tabari, I, 2138, 8): fa’ınni wallahi ma alawtu min gahdi 
r-ra’yi (var: gahdi va? yt). Although it is evident that this reading 
eristic complement, ra?y (i.e., wagtahadtuma fi r-ra’yi). For masurah advice’ is 
necessarily based on va?y “reasoning”, and va?y itself is not infrequently 
used in the sense of masürah “advice”. 
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is secondary in comparison to lam älukum hayran (or: nushan), It 
clearly shows that this latter phrase, which literally does not mean 
anything but “I spared no effort in behalf of your interests", was 
in early times understood as referring to the intellectual effort 
(1.e., ray) in behalf of the community. If, however, Abū Bakr’s 
statement tuni lam alukum hayran is to be considered as referring 
to his use of va’y (in connection with his appointing ‘Umar as caliph), 
then the same is to be assumed with respect to “Abdarrahmän b. 
‘Awf’s statement (after he chose “Utmän as caliph): lagad-1 giahadin 
lil-Muslimina. It should also be noted that ‘Abdarrahman b. *Awf, 
who is reported to have pledged (in connection with the proceedings 
that led to “Utmän’s appointment): an yagtahida lil-ummati (sce 
above p. 189), uses in a variant of this tradition (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat, 
III, 1; p. 245, 20) the type of expression used at an earlier time 
by Abi Bakr (with respect to ‘Umar’s appointment; see above): 
...lakumü Hähu “alayya alla dluwakum “an afdalikum wahayrıkum 
lil-Muslimina (cf. also the variant ibid., line 22). There is thus no 
real difference between the expression lagad-i giahadtu lil-Mushimina 
and the expression lam alukum (or: lam alu I-Muslimina) hayran. 
And it is indeed remarkable that ‘Abdarrahman b. ‘Awf’s attitude 
with respect to this specific matter (whether it may have been 
expressed by the phrase lagad-i gtahadtu hl-M uslimina or by a phrase 
“like lam alu I-Musiimina hayran) agrees with Abu Bakr's attitude 
in an earlier period. 


J. Jéma* 

Sufficient proof for the early use of va’y, that is "(personal) 
reasoning”, seems to us also to be implied in the concept of igma‘ 
"consensus". For tma‘, the "consensus of the community", refers 
to the personal opinion of the individuals of whom the community 
consists, or to the opinion of a restricted number of individuals 
within the community as a whole. It is in agreement with this 
clear fact that, instead of the phrases agma ‘ald, or: iftamaü 
‘ala, we find also expressions like agma‘a, or: igtama‘a, va? yuhum 
‘ala, etc. Cf., e.g., Tabari, I, 3074, 1: faba‘atü ilā Sa'di bm Abi 
Waggasın wagäalü: innaka min ahli S-Sürä fara’yuna fika muğ- 
tamiun fagdam nubayi‘ka. Also tbid., II, 235, 13: ... gad afma‘a 
ræyu mala’ikum ... ‘ald... 

The principle of 7gmda‘, “consensus”, a principle which eo ipso 
implies the principle of va’y, “personal reasoning”, is of course not 
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only present in instances where the term 2£mà* or the finite verbs 
associated with it are used, but it is also expressed—and precisely 
in early times—by various other terms. The phrase ‘an mala’in 
min-a n-nàüsi (or: min-a l-Muslimina), e.g., must be taken in the 
sense of "on the basis of the consensus of the community”, and 
thus be equated with the term 2£a*. We quote the following 
sentence from a tradition concerning a case dealt with and settled by 
“Utmän b. ‘Affan (Tabari, I, 2841, 17-2842, 2): walihädä l-hadati 
(in textu: hàdit?) hina katura uhdıtat-i I-gasamatu wa’uhida biqawh 
waliyi I-magtüli liyuftama n-nasu “an-ı I-galli “an mala’ın min-a 
n-nast yawma’ıdın. E. Graf, Oriens, 16 (1963), p. 124 (in his 
detailed discussion of the tradition in question) translates this 
passage as follows: “Für dieses Unwesen, als es häufig wurde, 
wurde die gaséma neu eingerichtet (d.h. von “Utmän). Man hielt 
sich an die Behauptung des Bluträchers, damit den Leuten damals 
das gemeinschaftlich geplante Morden abgewöhnt würde.” Although 
the gasémah is certainly an early, pre-Islamic usage, the afore- 
quoted passage itself describes the establishment of the usage in 
“Utmän’s time as the ordinary establishment of a normative 
practice, a sunnah, and not as a re-establishment of an earlier 
usage, as Gräf’s translation: “ wurde die gasama neu ein- 
gerichtet" implies. The verb ahdata is a characteristic term for 
“instituting, establishing” a practice (see, e.g., the passage Tabari I, 
3029, 3, quoted above p. 162). Moreover, it is to be noted that the 
phrase ‘an malein min-a n-näsı does not refer to the words ‘an-ti 
I-gaili directly preceding it—so that the meaning would be: “in 
order that the people might be weaned away from committing acts 
of murder jointly planned by them" (as Gräf interprets)—but the 
phrase ‘an mala’in min-a n-näsı refers to the statement as a whole 
(or to the main verbs in it: ... uhditat ... waruhrda ...). Accord- 
ingly, we have to interpret the passage as follows: “And for this 
kind of happening, when it became rampant, the gasamah was 
instituted, and the testimony of the avenger of the blood of the 
killed person was accepted, in order that the people might be 
weaned away from committing acts of murder—on the basis of the 
consensus (or: the joint resolution) of the people [the gasamah was 
instituted] at that time.” 

It seems important to note that the case referred to in the afore- 
quoted passage is in complete agreement with another case which 
“Utmän likewise had to deal with (Tabari, I, 3028, 3-8, in continua- 
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tion of 3027, 18ff.): wakataba ilayya s-Sariyu ‘an Su‘aybin “an 
Sayfın “an Sahlı bni Yüsufa “an-i l-Odsimi bni Muhammadin “an 
abit wazada: Wahadata bayna n-näsi n-nasSwu—gäla—fa’arsala 
‘Utmanu ta’ıfan yatifu ‘alayhim bil-“asa famana*ahum min dalika 
tumma Stadda dalika fa’afsa l-hudüda fanubbi’a (in textu: fanabba’a) 
dahka ‘Utmanu wasakahu ila n-nasi fagtama‘ü ‘ala an yugladü fi 
n-nabidi fa’uhida nafarun minhum fagulida “... and drunkenness 
(in other words: the drinking of wine) spread among the people; 
and *Utmaàn sent someone to walk around among them with a stick; 
and he (that is: ‘Utman) tried to keep them away from that. 
Thereafter this transgression became rampant, and [consequently] 
the Aadd-punishment came widely in use. ‘Utman was informed 
hereof, and he complained about it to the people, and they (i.e., 
the people) came jointly to the resolution (or: agreed between one 
another) that they (i.e., the transgressors) should be flogged [even] 
for [the drinking of] nabīd. And a number of them were seized and 
flogged.” 

D. S. Margoliouth, in his book Early Development of Moham- 
medanısm, p. 82, refers to this tradition—as well as to the afore- 
quoted tradition (Tabari, I, 2842; see above p. 195)—within the 
context of a more general problem: “Occasionally it isin our power 
to show that the traditions which form the basis of the codes are 
legal fictions. The historian Tabari tells us the practice of obtaining 
redress for murders by unknown persons by administering oaths 
wholesale was an innovation of the year 30—a score of years after 
the Prophet’s death [Tabari, I, 2842]; the jurist Shafi‘l bases it 
on an anecdote of the Prophet's procedure, which indeed is on 
other grounds clearly apocryphal [Shafii, Umm, VI, 78). The 
practice of administering stripes for wine-drinking is said by the 
historian to have been introduced by general consent in the time 
of the third caliph ...’’. In view of Margoliouth’s dismissing of these 
traditions as “legal fictions” it should be noted that it is, of course, 
not the drinking of wine, but the drinking of nabid that “Utmän 
is reported to have punished by flogging on the basis of the “general 
consent” of the people. Moreover, it should be emphasized that the 
first-mentioned procedure, concerning the qasámah (in Margoliouth's 
term: "administering oaths wholesale"), is likewise reported as 
having been "introduced by general consent in the time of the third 
Caliph’ (see above p. 195). This common feature of the two tradi- 
tions represents an important argument for their authenticity. 
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Indeed, the two above-quoted passages dealing with “Utmän’s 
practice emphasize the role which z£ma* (“consensus”) may play in 
the creation of a sunnah. The cases reported in these passages show 
that a new norm (sunnah) introduced into practice by the holder 
of the executive power, the caliph, may be based on the deliberation 
and resolution of the people. What is more, the second passage shows 
that the caliph himself turns to “the people’ and asks for their 
joint resolution (their consensus, 7gma‘), with the intent to take it 
as his guide-line in dealing with a specific case. However, also this 
type of sunnah (practice, procedure, norm), based on the general 
consensus of the people, is decidedly different from the anonymous 
practice of the community (cf. above p. 151), insofar as also in 
instances of this type the sunnah is intentionally decreed by the 
decision of a group of identifiable persons. With respect to the fact 
that the two above-quoted passages deal with the role of zémà* in 
the creation of a sunnah, we should not overlook an additional 
point which is clarified by these passages: The two passages make 
it clear that originally, in early times, the body that creates, or 
adopts, a practice by "consensus" (7gma‘) is "the people", that is: 
the community (in the characteristic early cases, including the 
present ones, the people of Medina), and not "the scholars" (as 
seems to be widely assumed, see, e.g., Schacht, Introduction to 
Islamic law, p. 61 and. passim). 

In view of the fact that in both above-quoted passages it is 
*Utmàn who bases his practice on the consensus (1fm&‘) of the 
people, its seems noteworthy that this agrees with “Utmän’s attitude 
as emerging from a passage of what is reported to have been his 
inaugural Autbah (Tabari, I, 3058, r4ff.): ... háiaba ‘Utmanu 
n-näsa ba'da mà biyt‘a fagala: amma ba'du fa’ınni gad hummaltu 
wagad gabiltu, ala wa@innt muliebi‘un walastu bimubtadiin, ala 
wa’inna lakum ‘alayya ba'da kitabi Uaht ‘azza wagalla wasunnate 
nabiviht (sim) ialatam: ıttiba‘a man kana qabh fima gtama‘tum 
*alayhi wasanantum, wasanna sunnati ahli l-hayri fimä lam tasunnü 
‘an mala’ın, wal-kaffa “ankum ılla fima stawgabtum ... (the word 
sunnat(t) after wasanna is an addition of the editor) *... I have 
been loaded [with a burden] and have accepted [it]. Indeed, I am 
following [my predecessors] and am not innovating. And indeed, 
I owe you—apart from [the strict adherence to] the Book of God 
and the sunnah of His prophet—[the following] three [things!: 
(x) to follow those who were before me with respect to matters 
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which you have jointly agreed upon by ‘consensus’ and have 
‘decreed’ (fima gtama‘tum ‘alayhi wasanantum), and (2) [to follow] 
the practice of righteous individuals (ahlu hayri) with respect to 
matters which you have not ‘decreed’ on the basis of ‘consensus’ 
(fimä lam tasunnü “an mala’in), and (3) to leave you alone except 
with respect to matters on account of which you have incurred 
censure (or punishment) ...”. 

‘Utman’s description in this passage as being resolved to accept 
“the sunnah created by the consensus of the people” (md gtamatum 
‘alayhi wasanantum) is in complete agreement with his attitude in 
the two passages from which we started (see above p. 195 and 
p. 196). As to the further possible basis for the caliph’s (or judge’s) 
decision mentioned in our last passage, that is: “the practice of 
righteous individuals" (in cases for which there is no sunnah at his 
disposal), this basis for a decision is indeed also mentioned (in 
different contexts) in the Hadit-literature. We refer to an-Nasa’i, 
Sunan (Adab al-qudàt, bäbıı; vol. 8, p. 230): ... Jein g@a amrun 
laysa ft kitabt llàhi wala gadā biht nabiyuhü falyagdi bima qadà biht 
s-salihüna fa’in gpa ... wala gadä bih? s-salihüna falyagtahid bihi 
va vahüt “and when a matter occurs which is not mentioned in the 
Book of God and concerning which His prophet has given no 
decision, then he (i.e., the judge) shall decide according to the 
decision of righteous individuals (as-sali hün); and when a matter 
occurs concerning which righteous people have given no decision, 
in this case he should have recourse to his personal reasoning." 

The concept of igmä“ (finite verb: agma‘a), i.e., “the consensus” 
or "the joint resolution” of the tribal assembly (or: the people), is 
(like the concept of sunnah, see above p. I6off.) of course to be 
traced back to the pre-Islamic era. We refer here only to the 
following early passage, in wich the term agma‘a clearly 
refers to the formal consensus of the tribal assembly (A$'àr al- 
Hudaliyin, ed. Kosegarten, no. 113, 2; p. 247): gadata tanddaw 
jumma gamü wwagman bigatliya sulka laysa fihà (var.: fihi) 
tanazu‘u "lit was] on the morning when they consulted among each 
other, and [finally] rose and, by general consensus, not marred by 
any disagreement, decided to kill me”. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE ANCIENT ARAB BACKGROUND OF THE OUR’ÄNIC 
CONCEPT AL-GIZYATU ‘AN YADIN* 


In our note in Arabica, vol. X (1963), p. 94-5, we interpreted the 
Qur'ànic verse (Sürah 9, 29) gäatıla lladina là yu’minüna bi-llahi ... 
min-a Hadina ütü l-kitaba hatta yut Lgizyata “an yadin wa-hum 
sägirüna as follows: “Combat those non-believers who are possessors 
of a ‘book’ (i.c., Christians and Jews) until they give the reward due 
for a benefaction (since their lives are spared), while they are 
ignominious (namely, for not having fought unto death)". One 
might be inclined to question why this commandment had not been 
expressed in a simpler, more explicit manner (without any circum- 
locution); for instance, as: "Fight the non-believers until they 
(surrender and) pay tribute". Our reply is that the formulation of 
the commandment in the form in which it exists implies, simultane- 
ously, the legal justification for the payment of the tribute on the 
part of the vanquished, former enemy and the fact that this 
justification—and we would like to underscore this point in partic- 
ular—corresponds to a genuine Arab philosophy of law. According 
to an ancient Arab concept (quite understandable with archaic, 
primitive social conditions), the victor in a fight who spares the 
life of an enemy taken prisoner does actually do the latter a good 
deed. This "good deed’’—and this is highly noteworthy—involves 
however (and this applies according to the ancient Arab concept 
to any good deed), simultaneoulsy, a legal claim to a "reward" 
(a reward which—as in the case of any good deed—the “benefactor” 
could obviously waive of his own free will). 

In the reports on Arab intertribal wars (Ayyam al-“Arab “The 
Days of the Arabs") and related accounts of actual events, we can 
find a number of references substantiating the above-defined 
application of the concept "reward for a benefaction”. 

Agüni, vol. X, p. 41, 27ff. (= Nag@id Gartr wa l-Farazdag, ed. 
Bevan, p.667, 16 ff), in the report regarding the Day of Si‘b 
Gabalah (in or about A.D. 570), it is said: ... wa-Sadda ‘Awfu bnu 

* Previously published in Arabica, vol. 13 (1966), p. 307-314; vol. 14 
(1967), p. 90-91, 326-327. 
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l-Ahwasi ‘ala Mu‘äwiyata bni l-Gawni fa-asarahü wa-fazza näsı- 
yalahü wa-atagahü ‘ala l-tawābi “... and “Awf b. al-Ahwas 
attacked Mu‘awiyah b. al-Gawn and took him prisoner and cut 
off his forelock and set him free on the condition of reward". 
Moreover, we read in another episode from the same Day (Agäni, 
vol. X, p. 4 = Nagä’ıd, p. 671, 12ff): ... fa-lahıga Qaysu bnu 
l-Muntafiqi ‘Amra bna ‘Amrin fa-’asarahü fa-’agbala l-Hàritu bnu 
l-Abragi fi sara*üni l-hayli fa-ra’ahu ‘Amrun mugbilan fa-gäla li- 
Qaysin: in adrakani l-Hàritu gatalant wa-fataka mà taltamisu “indi, 
fa-hal ania muhsinun ılayya wa-ilà nafsıka taguzzu nasryati fa- 
tag‘aluha fi kindnatika wa-laka l-‘ahdu la-’afıyanna laka; fa-fa‘ala 
... fa-lahiga ‘Amrun bi-gawmiht, fa-lamma kana fi l-Sahrt I-harami 
haraga Qaysun id “Amrin wastatibuhü wa-tabt‘aha LHantu bnu 
l-A braşi hattä gadima “ala ‘Amri bui ‘Amrin ... tumma inna “Amran 
gala: va Hari mà lladi faa bi-ka fa-wallàhi mà la-ka ‘indi min yadin, 
tumma tadammama minhu fa?attahu mi alan min-a l-rbili ... “ 
and Qays b. al-Muntafiq joined ‘Amr b. ‘Amr, and this latter took 
him prisoner; then al-Harit b. al-Abras arrived among the vanguard 
of the horsemen, and ‘Amr saw him approaching and said to Qays: 
‘Tf al-Härit gets to me he will kill me and you will fail to obtain what 
you expect to get from me; would you like to do me and yourself a 
favor? Cut off my forelock and put it into your quiver, and I swear 
to you: I shall recompense you’; and he did it ... and ‘Amr reached 
his people. And in the holy month Qays went out to ‘Amr to demand 
his reward (tawa@b) from him; and al-Härit b. al-Abras followed him 
until both of them reached ‘Amr b. ‘Amr ...; thereupon ‘Amr said 
[to al-Härit]: ‘© Harit!, wat brings you to me?, for, by God!, I am 
under no obligation to you (literally: you have no ‘benefaction’ 
—yad, as in the Qur’änic passage— to your credit with me) ; indeed 
you had bad intentions with respect to me, you killed my brother 
and had the intention to kill me’; and he (that is: al-Harit) said: 
‘Nay, I refrained from you; and if I had wanted—since I reached 
you—lI could have killed you’; and he (i.e., ‘Amr) said: ‘I am under 
no obligation to you’; whereupon he (ie., ‘Amr) sought to avoid 
any blame on his (ie., al-Harit’s) part, and gave him hunderd 
camels ...”. 

It is to be noted that in both instances described in these two 
quotations the ransom money (fidä’) was not paid prior to the release 
of the prisoner, but later on only—voluntarily as it were—was 
granted by the released, former prisoner to his former enemy. Thus, 
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in other words, the tawa@b, the reward, did not represent (in a good 
many cases) ransom money in its more accepted meaning, but rather 
a "reward" in its true sense, i.e., a compensation resulting from a 
sense of gratitude so to speak for a good deed, a kind of gift; whereby 
the payment of this reward is considered however to be a self- 
evident obligation.! 

To what extent the concept of law of the Ancient Arabs considers 
it self-evident that the prisoner taken captive in a fight reward his 
captor who spared his life and released him (instead of killing him 
as he could actually have done) is shown by the following account. 
The poet al-Hutay’ah whose poverty prevented him from 
rewarding by means of a gift (or "reward") in material form the 
hero Zayd b. al-Muhalhil al-Tä’i, known as Zayd al-Hayl, who had 
released him, was allowed to fulfill his obligation to give thanks by 
praising Zayd al-Hayl in poems; and this was explicitly recognized 
by the generous captor as having fulfilled the obligation to make 

a reward. We quote Agani, vol. XVI, p. 56: ... fa-’atahu Ka‘bun 
farasahü l-kumayla, wa-Saka l-Hutay’atu l-hagata fa-manna “alayhi, 
fa-gäla Zaydun: agülu li-“abdi Garwalin id asartuhü atibni wa-là 
yagrurka annaka sauru ..." “... and Ka‘b [b. Zuhayr] gave his 
red horse to Zayd (as a price of ransom); al-Hutay’ah, however, 
pleaded indigence, and Zayd granted him his life and freedom 
without a price, and Zayd said (in a line of poctry): ‘I say to my 
slave Garwal (ie., al-Hutay?ah)—since I took him prisoner—: 
Reward me! your being a poet should not mislead you ...’.” After 
some more lines by Zayd, there follow poems of praise in honor of 
Zayd by al-Hutay’ah; whereupon the report says: fa-radıya ‘anhu 
Zaydun wa-manna “alayhi lima gäla hada fihi wa-‘adda dälika 
tawaban min-a l-Hufay'ati wa-gabilahü ... “and Zayd was pleased 
with him (i.e., with al-Hutay’ah) and granted him his life and 
freedom, because of what he had spoken about him (in his poems), 
and he reckoned that as a reward (fawäb) on the part of al-Hutay’ah 
and accepted it'".? We quote also al-Hutay'ah's line (Diwan, ed. 


1 The same conclusion may be drawn from another episode from the 
report on the Day of Sitb Gabalah to which we only refer without quoting 
it in extenso; see Nagä’id, p. 675, line 2-3, 5-7, 14-17, p. 676, line 1; cf. 
also p. 675, line ro. A further interesting instance of this type—connected 
with the Day of Zubälah and involving the famous Bistäm b. Qays—is 
related in Nagä?id, p. 681, see especially lines 5-8. 

? Cf. also ibid., p. 57, the words ascribed to al-Hutay’ah: ...fa-gad 
hagana damī wa-atlaqani bi-Sayri fida’in fa-lastu bi-kafirin ni‘matahit 
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Goldziher, no. 52, 1; ZDMG 47, p. 61) dla yakun mälun yutabu fa- 
nnahá say@ tt tan@i Laydan bna Muhalhih “since there is no 
property to be given in return [for the favor], my praise will come 
to Zayd b. al-Muhalhil’’.! 

Also the following line of poetry (quoted in the scholion to æl- 
Mufaddaliyyät, ed. Lyall, n9 96, 20; p. 642, 20) shows in a very 
emphatic way how self-understood it was that a benefaction—here 
called yad as in our Qur’anic passage—should be rewarded: ? 


abadan ''...and he (i.e., Zayd) spared my blood and released me without 
ransom money, and I shall never forget his good deed’’. This identification 
of haqn al-dima? "preventing (or: causing to cease) bloodshed (as a conse- 
quence of war or revenge)" as nimat- "favor, benefaction”’ is frequently 
found; cf. also, e.g., the line of al-Farazdaq in Naqà?id, p. 740, 7: haganna 
dima@a 1-Muslimina fa--asbahat lana nimatın yulna bihà ft [-mawásimi 
“we took care that the shedding of the blood of the Muslims was stopped, 
and we were credited with this as a benefaction which was praised at the 
fairs (taking place at the festival seasons)". This hagn al-dima?—3in these 
passages designated as nimat- (= yad) "favor, good deed”, which neces- 
sitates some reward— was of course the main problem for those non-Muslims 
who did not adopt Islam but did at the same time (in most cases) not fight 
unto death (therefore being sagivün '"ignominious"). Cf., e.g., the following 
passage referring to the capitulation of the Jews of Haybar and Fadak, 
Ibn Hisam, Sivah, p. 764, 5; moreover line 8, which we quote here: ...fa- 
lammä sami*a bi-him ahlu Fadaka qad şana mā sana ba‘ati. ilā Rasali- 
ahi sim yas’alünahü an yusayywahum wa an yahqina dim@ahum wa- 
yuhallü laht l-amwála...''...and when the people of Fadak heard of them 
(i.e., of the people of Haybar), what they had done, they (i.., the people 
of Fadak) sent to the Messenger of God asking to deport them and to spare 
their blood, and they would leave to him (as a reward) their possessions. . ."' 
(cf. also al-Baläduri, Ansäab al-asräf, vol. 1, ed. M. Hamidullàh, Cairo 1959, 
P- 352, 5). l 

1 In Agänt, vol. XVI, p. 56, we find instead of mälun yütäbu the following 
reading: mali bi-’atin ("my property is not coming"), which we may consider 
as a secondary—more readily understood—reading (quasi a lectio facilior). 

? How self-understood indeed it was that the ‘benefaction’ (ni“mat- or 
yad) effected by freeing a prisoner be rewarded by the latter, we recognize 
also from the fact that the word for “benefaction’’ or “doing a benefaction” 
in this context has almost acquired itself the meaning of “reward” or of 
“acquiring reward’’, respectively. This semantic development already 
perceptible in our above quotations becomes clearly apparent from the 
following quotation (Naqa@ id, p. 1063, 10-11): fa-sa’ala Lagitun ‘Amiran 
an yutliqa lahü ahahu fa-qala Lagitun amma ni‘mati fa-gad wahabtuha laka 
wa-läkin ardi ahi wa-halifi lladaynı Stavakä fihi fa-ga‘ala Lagitun K-kulli 
wühidin matan min-a l-ibili fa-radiya... “and Laqit asked ‘Amir that 
he free for him his brother, and Lagit said: ‘As to my “benefaction”, I 
give it to vou (that is: I waive it), but you should satisfy my brother and my 
confederate who participated in the matter...’’. It should be noted that 
in the parallel tradition of Agam, ni‘mati “my benefaction” is replaced 
by hissati "my share", which of course, seems to be far more in agreement 
with wahabtuha laka than ni‘mati, but is certainly a secondary reading. 
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ra’aytukumü là tastatibina nt matan wa-gayrukumü min di yadin 
yastatibuhà “I saw you never asking reward for a favor, while others 
than you ask reward from the one to whom a benefaction has been 
granted", with the remark of the scholiast (zdid., line 12): hada 
yadummu, yagulu: laysa lakum yadun tarfüna ‘Salayha Liawäba 
“This [line] expresses blame, he says: ‘you have no benefaction to 
your credit, for which you may hope hor reward’ ". In this last- 
quoted poetical passage, no specific kind of benefaction is mentioned. 
But it is quite certain that the intention is directed to the benefac- 
tion pay excellence, that is: the sparing of the life of a prisoner, as 
this is expressly stated in the line (al-Mufaddaliyyat, n9 96, 7; 
p. 642, 12) to which the above line is quoted (in the scholion) as a 
parallel: va@aint ka-ufhüsı I-gatätı du’äbali wa-ma massahd min 
mun*min vastattbuha "She (my she-camel) saw me with my 
temples bald and smooth as the place where the sand-grouse lays: 
but their baldness is not due to a captor who—having cut off my 
forelock—did me a favor for which he could ask reward" (but my 
baldness is due to the friction of the helmet).! 


1 We quote the following sentences from the commentary to this line, 
which explain the phrase frequently used in contexts of this kind (see some 
of the above-quoted passages), gazza näasiyatahi ("he cut off his forelock”): . . 
fa-yaqülu lam yakun dahäbu $a*vi li-ann? usivtu fa-fuzzal nàásiyatt ‘ala 
lalabi l-tawübi; wa-kadälika Rani yaf‘altina: idà asara ahaduhum vafulan 
Savifan fazza ra’sahü aw färisan gazza näsiyalaha ‘alā talabi l-tawābi wa- 
akada min kindnatihi sahman l-yafkara bi-dälika “‘...and he says: The 
disappearance of my hair was not for the reason that I have been taken 
prisoner and that my forelock was cut off to enable ‘the captor] to ask 
for a reward; one used to do like that: if someone captured a nobleman, he 
sheared his head; or [if he captured] a horseman, he cut off his forelock and 
took an arrow from his quiver in order to boast with that’ (there follows 
a line by al-Hutay?ah as an illustration of the last-mentioned detail).— 
Moreover, we quote the following passage concerning an episode from the 
year Ir A.H. (Tabari, Annales, I, 2007, 10ff.): fa-galü l-mawtu hayrun 
mimmä antum fiho guzzi nawastyakum hatta ka-annakum gawmun gad 
wahabtum bi-Hähi anfusahum fa--an‘ama “alaykum fa-burtum bi-ni‘amihi 
(variant: bi-ni'mati llähi) latallahit an yansurakum “ala ha^ula I-zalamali 
fa-gazzü nawäasiyahum wa-ta*aüqadu wa-tawätagu an la yafirra ba*duhum 
‘an ba“din “and they (i.e, the Kindites in the wars of the Riddah, the defection 
from Islam) said: ‘Death is better than your condition. Cut off your 
forelocks so that you appear like people who have dedicated themselves 
to God—so He will bestow His grace on you (i.e., will grant you victory 
and life) and you will acknowledge His favor (or: you will win His favor ?); 
maybe He will grant you victory over these evildoers.” And they cut off 
their forclocks and obligated themselves mutually not to flee from one 
another." In this passage the act of the shearing of one's forelock as a symbol 
of recognition that one’s life has been preserved by someone appears very 
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Whereas in the (non-Islamic) examples mentioned by us above the 
good deed consists in the pardon granted by an individual according 
to his discretion to an individual who has been vanquished and 
taken captive by him, in the Qur’an verse discussed by us the good 
deed, and hence also the "reward" (gizyah = gaza’ = tawdab) 
necessarily following it according to ancient Arab common law have 
become a practice normally occurring and that must be performed: 
the life of all prisoners of war belonging to a certain privileged 
category of non-believers must, as a rule, be spared. All must be 
subject to pardon—provided they grant the "reward" (fizyah) to 
be expected for an act of pardon (sparing of life). 

Early Islamic tradition expressly states that the gzzyah (which 
literally certainly means "reward" is to be paid for the sparing of 
the lives of the vanquished enemies (hagn al-dima’, cf. above p. 201, 
n. 2). We refer to Tabar, Annales, I, 2017, 3 ff. (year 12 A.H.): fa- 
qabila min-hum Halidun-i I-gizyata wa-kataba la-hum kitäban fi-hi: 
Bi-smi llahı I-rahmäni l-rahimi. Min Haäalidi bmi 1-Walidi h-bni 
Saliba l-Sawadiyi wa-manzıluhü bi-Sati?i 1-Furäti: Innaka aminun 
bi’ amani Uahi—id hagana damaha bii tat -fizyati—3wa-qad a*tayta 
‘an nafsika wa-'an ahli hargika wa-gazivatika wa-man kana ft qar- 
yatayka Banya wa-Barusma alfa dirhamin fa-gabiltuhä minka .. 
"and Hälid accepted the gizyah from them and wrote for them a 
document concerning this: ‘In the name of God, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. From Halid b. al-Walid to Ibn Salübä, the man of 
the Sawad, whose residence is on the shore of the Euphrates: You 
are safe under the protection of God’—since he (i.e., Ibn Salübä) 
prevented the shedding of his biood (saved his life) by giving the 
£izyah— since you have given for yourself and for your people ... 
thousand drachmas, and I have accepted them from you ...'" 

The following passage (Tabari, Annales, I, 2631, 7ff.; year 21 
A.H.), in which a vanquished enemy offers, in addition to the 
payment of the fizyah, a reward for the sparing of his life to the man 
who captured him, may be compared with the phrase 1d hagana 
damahü bi--1%a1 I-gizyati in the passage quoted above as well as 
with the Qur’änic phrase al-fizyatu ‘an yadin “the reward for 
a benefaction":... fa-asarahü wa-ahada silahahti... fa-gala 


clearly. The passage is moreover interesting through the fact that it is 
here God—not a human being—-to whom one dedicates oneself by means 
of the act of shearing one’s forelocks as a symbol of indebtedness for one’s 
life having been spared. 
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dhabü bi ilā amirikum haita usalihahü ‘ala hadthi l-ardi wa-waddiya 
ilayhi |-gizyata wa-salni anta “an isárika ma Sta wa-gad mananta 
‘alayya td lam tagtulni ... "... and he took him prisoner and took 
his armour ... and he (i.e., the prisoner) said: “Go with me to your 
commander so that I make peace with him by (making him owner 
of) this land and may (permanently) pay him the gzzyah; and also 
you, demand of me whatever you want for your taking [me] prisoner: 
for you have been gracious to me, since you did not kill me' ...”. 

Finally, we note that there are certain hints in ancient Arabic 
literature that the foreigner under protection of Islam—that is, the 
Christian or Jew or member of any other privileged group—was 
marked by the missing forelock which had been cut off; that means, 
that he was distinguished by that mark which in early Arab times 
goes with the obligation of the prisoner of war to pay "reward" for 
having been freed and not having bcen killed. We refer to the line 
of Garir (Nag@id Garir wa-l-Farazdag, ed. Bevan, no. 50, 43; p. 342, 
line 3): wa-tabitu tasrabu “inda kulli mugassasin hadıli l-anāmili 
wakıfı l-mi'sári “And you "o Farazdaq] are wont to spend your nights 
drinking at [the tavern ofj every one whose forelock has been cut 
off, whose finger-tips are moist, and whose wine-press is dripping”. 
The scholion (bzd., p. 342, line 5) remarks on mugassas explicitly: 
ay: dimmiyun qad qussat näsiyatuhü “‘mugassas: i.e., [the] dimmi 
(protected foreigner, Jew or Christian) whose forelock has been cut 
off”. Indeed, the reference to the producers and sellers of wine can 
at this period only relate to the ahl al-dimmah in the accepted Islamic 
sense, i.e., Jews, Christians, etc. 


We also should not overlook the interpretation of the Our'ánic 
passage under discussion (see above p. 199) which M. J. Kister 
has propounded in Arabica, vol. XI (1964), p. 272-8. He translates 
the verse (p. 278): "... fight them ... until they pay the gizya 
out of ability and sufficient means, they (nevertheless) being in- 
ferior". He assumes that yad, or “an yadın, means “wealth”, or: 
"sufficient resources for spending”, or: “on the expenses, means, 
or resources (of someone)”, respectively, basing this interpretation 
of the concept on numerous literary, lexicographical and exegetical 
sources, which are only in part available to us. For the sake of clarity 
we quote some of Kister's statements in extenso (p. 2761.): "The 
expression “an zahri yadin is interpreted by al-Zamahß3ari in al- 
Fä’ig[III, 228, ed. Cairo 1945-48]: it is explained as “an zahri in ‘amin 
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mubtadı’an min gayrı mukäfaratın “ala sant“in. The phrase: A‘ta 
l-Sazila “an zahri yadin would be rendered thus: he gave plenty, giving 
it gratuitously i.e. without any favour being granted to him. . 
Two other expressions are recorded by al-ZamahSari in Asas and by 
Ibn Manzür in L. “A.: Fulänun ya’kulu ‘an zahri vade fulänın ida 
kana huwa yunfiqu “alayhi and al-fugar@u ya’kulüna “an zahri aydi 
I-näsi. It is evident that the phrase denotes to live on the expenses, 
means or resources of somebody”. 

We quote here the entire passage from al-Zamah&ari's Fa’:ig (III, 
228) from which Kister starts in his discussion of the concept “an 
yadın: T'alhatu (rd‘h)—gala Qabisatu: mära’aytu ahadan ata l-gazila 
‘an zahri yadın min Talhata bni *Ubaydi-llaht. Al-yadu: al-ni‘matu; 
ay: San zahri inmin mubladı’an min gayri an yaküna mukafa aan 
‘ala sant“in. This must be interpreted as follows: “Talhah b. Ubayd 
Allah: Qabisah said: I have never seen anyone who distinguished 
himself more in squandering bountiful gifts, out of [pure] charity 
(‘an yadin, see below), than Talhah b. ‘Ubayd Allah. Al-yad: ‘the 
benefaction’, i.c., [San yadin means:), out of (pure) charity, spon- 
taneously, not as a reward for a favour (received from the other 
person)". Similarly, the quotation from Zamahsari’s Asás and from 
Lisän al-‘Avab is to be interpreted: “A eats (or: lives) on the charity 
of B, when he (i.e., B) pays his (i.e., A's) living expenses; and: The 
poor eat (or: live) on the charity of the people". 

Moreover, Kister (p. 276, at the bottom) refers to al-Sarif al- 
Radi's explanation of a‘taytu fulänan kadā “an zahri yadin by “an- 
umntinain wa-güwalın:! lam utihi “an hifatin wa-dillatin, using also 
this definition of the expression as proof for his contention that yad 
in ‘an (zahri) yadin means “means or resources (of somebody)". We 
understand also here “an zahri yadın as expressing the idea “I 
had given someone that and that gift out of [pure] charity”, i.e., 
“not out of fear of him, since he did me a favour (e.g., since he 
spared my life), a favour for which he might exact a re- 
ward from me", rather "I have given someone a gift, with- 
hout owing him anything, that is: out of position of a strength 
and independence, just because I possess sufficient means (that is, 
a surplus of possessions), and since I am inclined to be charitable". 
In this connection we may also refer to the line of Durayd b. al- 
Simmah (al-Asma*iyyàát, ed. Ahlwardt, n° 24, 3) quoted by Kister 
(p. 277 at the bottom): a“adıla inna l-ruz'a fi mith Halidin wa-la 
ruza fima ahlaka I-mar’u “an yadi. Kister interprets this as follows: 
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“O reprover, misfortune is in (the death of a man) like Hälid, 
misfortune is not in what a man squanders (by lavish spending) out 
of plenty". Kister adds to this interpretation the remark: ‘‘Yad 
in this verse explicitly denotes wealth, or sufficient resources for 
spending (on the poor and needy), or generous distribution (of 
gifts)". For us the sense of the line is again: “... but to spend one's 
means in practising (genuine) charity cannot be considered a loss". 
Also here, yad is used in the pregnant sense described above: 
"charity", i.e., “generosity practised with an entirely altruistic 
intention, based on social independence and wealth (see below), not 
caused, e.g., by the fact that somebody has laid the other person 
under obligation". 

By the fact that the type of "giving" characterized by the term 
‘an yadın (or: San zahri yadın) is in the philological sources quoted 
above defined (certainly correctly) as being performed spontaneously 
(mubtadı’an), not representing a compensation (mukäfa’ah) for a 
favour, it is consciously conceived as the contrast of that type of 
granting money or other valuables to another person in which the 
benefit granted the other person is granted in discharge of an 
obligation (and thus, as it were, is granted under duress, “an hifatın 
wadillatin, sce above), namely—in the passages quoted by us—as 
a reward for the sparing of the life of the person granting the 
benefit by the person to whom the benefit is granted, i.e., in the 
Qur'anic passage under discussion: al-gizyatu “an yadın. 

Moreover, in connection herewith, ‘an yadin in the Qur’änic 
passage and ‘an (zahrı) yadın in the other category of passages 
(including the line by Durayd b. al-Simmah quoted above) are from 
the formal-phraseological point of view of a quite different nature. 
In the Qur’anic verse, ‘an yadin (‘an zahri yadin would here not be 
possible) is a necessary complement of the verbal noun al-g:zyah: 
gazahu “an yadin “he compensated him for a favour" (cf., e.g., the 
sentence wa-salni “an isärıka mà Srta in the quotation from Tabari 
Annales, I, 2631, 7 ff., above p. 204). In the other category, ‘an 
(zahrı) yadin is, from the syntactical point of view, a (not absolutely 
indispensable) complement to the sentence as a whole: “‘he gave 
gifts out of (or: as) charity". 

The granting of benefits and favours to another person on the 
basis of social independence—out of a charitable and gentle attitude 
towards one’s fellow-men, and not in discharge of a duty (as in the 
Qur’anic verse and similar passages)—represents a frequent motif 
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of early Arabic sources which appears under a number of variations. 
Cf, e.g. Hamäsah, p. 516, v. 4: «nna min-a I-hilmi dullan anta 
“arıfuhü wa--hilmu “an qudratin fadlun min al-karami, in the 
translation of Rückert (Die Volkslieder der Araber, IL, p. 19; no. 418, 
v. 5): “Eine Schmach ist Lindigkeit, du weisst es wohl; aber Lindig- 
keit aus Kraft ist ehrenvoll”. Furthermore, Diwan al-Farazdag, ed. 
Boucher, p. 173, 13: al-‘dsib(u) I-harba hattà tastagida laha bi-l- 
masrafıyyali wa-l-‘aft ıda qadara, which must be interpreted (with 
Boucher, vol. II, p. 521, and note 2, against his alternative inter- 
pretation of gadara in the text of his translation itself): “Il dompte 
la guerre et la soumet a son épée, il pardonne lorsqu’il pourrait 
(punir)'. Cf. also, e.g., Abu l-“Atähiyah, Diwan, p. 58, 4: wa-’afdalu 
l-‘afwr *afwun “inda magduratin "and the best pardon is the pardon 
which one grants out of a position of strength’’; etc. Cf. also the 
saying, frequently occurring in early historical sources: malakta 
fa-asgih “you have conquered (or: become possessor), so be for- 
bearing" (frequently used with respect to a vanquished enemy or 
a prisoner of war). With sayings like these we must also compare 
the expression al-sadagatu ‘an ginan, to which Kister, l.c., p. 276, 
ult., refers. This expression represents a well known hadit: hayru 
l-sadaqati ‘an zahri ginan (see, e.g., Buhari, Sahih, ed. Krehl, vol. 1, 
p. 361, ult.). From the affinity of this saying with the phrase a‘taytu 
fulanan kadā ‘an zahri yadin (see above) one should by no means 
conclude that yad itself (in the contexts under discussion) is 
synonymous with ginan. The idea implied in hayru I-sadagati ‘an 
zahwi ginan is that alms should not be given grudgingly—which is 
possibly the case if the almsgiver possesses only insufficient means, 
and is not socially independent—, but they should preferably be given 
on the basis of sufficient means, so that an act of genuine charity 
is performed. 

Kister’s interpretation of the Qur’änic passage under discussion 

“ ... fight them until they pay the gizya out of ability and 
sufficient means, they (nevertheless) being inferior’’—is based on 
his explanation of yad, which we are unable to accept (see above). 
But other objections may be raised against this interpretation of 
the verse. It is certainly correct, as Kister states, that the amount 
of the gizyah to be paid was not to go beyond the payer's economic 
ability (‘ala qadri L-fagah)—a humane principle which in early 
Islamic time was generally applied and not only with respect to the 
£izyah. It seems, however, strange that this point should have been 
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mentioned— more exactly, implied—in the basic pronouncement it- 
self by which the payment of the gizyah was imposed on the dimmis. 
We would have expected that this point—if it was altogether found 
necessary to mention it—would have been added in a second, 
independent sentence, after the sentence by which the command, 
that is: the imposition of the gzzyah, was proclaimed. Also the 
addition of the clause wa-hum sägiräna “while they are inferior" 
does not make good sense in the context of Kister’s interpretation 
of the verse as a whole. Kister, indeed, to make the phrase more 
acceptable, supplies a word: "nevertheless". However, this word 
does not help remove the incompatibility of the phrase wa-hum 
sagırüna with the preceding phrase “... until they pay the gizya 
out of ability and sufficient means’’. Morcover, Kister’s interpreta- 
tion does not take into account the meaning of the word fizyah 
which after all occurs only in this verse and should be considered 
as connected with the meaning of the verse as a whole. 

A question necessarily to be treated in connection with the 
Qur’anic concept al-gizyatu “an yadin “the reward [due] for a 
benefaction”, is the semantic development of yad, literally “hand”, 
into the meaning of “benefaction”, and—in its use in the Qur’anic 
verse under consideration and in many other passages—more 
specifically into the meaning of “benefaction constituted by the 
sparing (saving) of somebody’s life’. As we already remarked 
above p. 203, “the saving (rescuing)—or also: the sparing [by 
a conqueror|—of somebody’s life" is the "bencfaction" par ex- 
cellence in early Arab society and is frequently characterized as 
such by ordinary terms for “benefaction”, as, e.g., nı“mah, nu*mà 
(cf. also, e.g., Diwan Imrv'il-Qays, ed. Ahlwardt, no. 24, 2). 

We quote the following passage from the Diwan of “Antarah (ed. 
Ahlwardt, no. 8, 1-3): (x) Neha farısu I-Sahba?ı wa-l-haylu gunnahun 
‘ala färisin bayna l-asinnati mugsadi (2) wa-lau lá yadun ndlathu 
minna la-asbahat siba‘un tahada Sılwahü gayra musnadi (3) fala 
takfurt l-nu*mà wa atni bifadliha wa-la te manan mà yuhditu llahu 
ft gadi ““(r) While the horses [were racing along, because of their 
speed] leaning to one side, the rider of the light-colored mare took 
the direction towards a horseman who, surrounded by spears, was 
threatened by outright death. (2) And if a hand of ours had not taken 
hold of him, it would have happened that beasts would have passed 
on his limbs one to another, and he would not have been buried. 
(3) Do not, therefore, deny the benefaction (or: do not be ungrateful 
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for the favor) and acknowledge (or: praise) its excellence and do 
not feel safe from what God may do tomorrow!" 

In our opinion, the phrase (in line 2) wa-lau là yadun nàlathu 
minna can not only be interpreted, on the basis of the literal meaning 
of its component elements, by: “and if a hand of ours had not taken 
hold of him", but also by: "and if a benefaction of ours had not 
reached him," or: "and were it not for a benefaction granted him 
by us". That is: the term yad (in the phrase nàlathu yadun minnà 
“a hand of ours got hold of him") would be used here synonymously 
with the term nu‘m& “favor, benefaction” occurring in the sub- 
sequent line (line 3) and referring to the action described by the 
words nàlathu yadun minnä. We also maintain that what is upper- 
most in the mind of the poet and what he primarily intends to 
express, is the idea of “a favor granted", or, more specifically, “the 
favor granted the horseman in question by rescuing his life". We 
furthermore assume that the literal sense of the sentence: “a hand 
of ours reached for him and got hold of him”, is likewise expressed 
by it, but 1s of minor importance, that is: this literal sense js not 
primarily intended by the speaker (the poet). What we are dealing 
with here, is "the simultaneous emergence in the mind of two distinct 
(interrelated) aspects of a notion", a semantic mechanism observed 
by us and described in our Studies in Arabic and General Syntax 
(Publications de l'Institut Francais d Archéologie Orientale du Caire. 
Textes arabes et études islamiques: XI, Cairo 1953), p. 139-50. In 
this specific semantic mechanism, the more concrete one of the two 
distinct aspects of this type of notion, that is—in the case here under 
discussion—the linguistically expressed idea of “the stretched hand 
which reaches out for the warrior whose life is threatened”, is of 
minor importance and is apt to get lost completely, so that only the 
principally intended aspect of the notion, which is not linguistically 
expressed—that is: the idea of “the benefaction granted the threat- 
ened warrior through the rescue of his life"—-remains. A result of 
this development, which can be clearly sensed in *Antarah's phrase 
wa-lau là yadun nälatlın minnä (see above), was that the word yad 
("hand") could now serve also as an expression for the (abstract) 
concept of "benefaction granted somebody by saving (or: sparing) 
his life". Finally, yad could serve as an expression for “benefaction, 
favor" generally, regardless of tbe specific character of the benefac- 
tion. This final development in the meaning of yad is based on the 
fact that “the benefaction granted someone by saving (or: sparing) 
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his life" is in early Arab society the “benefaction” par excellence, 
and, in a sense, corresponds to the sporadic use of «i*mah, nu*mà 
and synonymous words for “benefaction” in the specific meaning 
of "benefaction granted someone by saving (or: sparing) his life". 

The situation described in 'Antarah's lines quoted above: “some- 
one's hand reaching out for a man surrounded by enemies, in order 
to save his life", was certainly a frequently occurring event in 
early Beduin heroic society; and since the term "'hand" is the 
central concept of this process, yad was from the outset liable to be 
associated with the concept of “bencfaction granted someone by 
saving (or: sparing) his life" and thus with the concept of “benefac- 
tion, favor" generally. 

A parallel to this semantic development (and also based on the 
semantic mechanism referred to above) we recognize in the develop- 
ment of the term balg? as described by us above p. 8off. Baie 
basically expresses the concept of "exertion (in battle), stead- 
fastness, fortitude’. But as part of a phrase like bala’u fulanin 
"nda fulanin "A's exertion in battle in the service (or: for the 
sake) of B", bala was apt to acquire the sense of "favor granted 
someone by another one by his defending him or his fighting 
for him", and finally dala? adopted the sense of “benefaction” 
generally, without the 1dea of a warlike exertion implied (for details 
see J.c.). 

In connection with our discussion of the noun yad in the 
meaning of "benefaction" we have also to mention of course 
the usc of the verb nala—as whose basic meaning we must 
assume: "to reach something, to get hold of something" —in the 
sense of (depending on the type of construction) "to be granted 
someone, to be bestowed on someone" (said of a “favor” or “bene- 
faction"), or “to grant someone something". We refer to the follow- 
ing examples: ... fa-gala lahü l-amiru (ay: Mus‘abu bnu I-Zubayr:) 
yugriuka l-salàma wa-yagülu: inna lam nada‘ bi-I-Káfati gàri!an 
id wa-qad nälahü ma'rüfuna fa-sta‘in ‘ala nafagatı Šahri Ramadäna 
bt-hadé (al-Baläduri, Ansab al-asvaf, vol. 5, Jerusalem 1936, p. 286, 
I2). Also the following poetical passage: gaza lau “anni Mus‘aban 
inna saybahü yunälu bi-hi l-£ant wa-man laysa gäaniyä (ibid., line 9). 
Furthermore: gad nàla aha Sibamin fadlu sūdadihī ... “the people 
of [the mountain] Sibam (i.e., the tribe of Sibàm) were granted the 
favor of his rule ..." (al-A$a, Diwan, no. 13, 74). This meaning 
of nàla has been explained by A. Müller in the Glossary to Nóldeke's 
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Delectus veterum carminum. arabicorum, p. 223 (without paying 
attention to the specific construction of the verb) by: “protendit 
brachium, inde praebuit". In our opinion this use of näla with regard 
to the "granting of favors” is based on the same original phrase from 
which we derive the development of yad “hand” into the sense of 
“benefaction, favor” : nalathu yadun “a hand got hold of him (and he 
was saved from death)". From the semantic development of this 
phrase into “he was granted a benefaction” there resulted not only 
yad in the meaning of “benefaction” but also naa “to be granted 
(said of a favor)” or “to grant someone something”, depending on 
the specific construction. After the change of meaning had been 
achieved, »ala in this new meaning could be used not only in con- 
junction with yad but with any other noun expressing the meaning 
‘benefaction’ ' 


CHAPTER FIVE 


BAY‘AH “HOMAGE”: A PROTO-ARAB 
(SOUTH-SEMITIC) CONCEPT* 


Bay‘ah “homage, oath of allegiance’, with the verbs ba@ya‘ahu 
“he paid him homage" (infinitive mubd@ya‘ah, synonymous with 
bay‘ah), and tabaya‘u “they agreed on mutual allegiance”, etc., is 
an important concept of Arab and Islamic life. It is well-known 
that in the earliest times practically no one could join the new 
religion without swearing at the same time allegiance to the Prophet 
(baya‘ahü ‘ala I-Islami), and with the decease of the Prophet, his 
successors, the Caliphs, received their official recognition by means 
of the bay“ah. 

E. Tyan, in his article "Bay*a", in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. II, p. x113a, makes the following state- 
ment concerning the etymology of bay‘ah: “According to a view 
which has become traditional the term bay‘a is derived from the 
verb ba‘a (to sell), the bay‘a embodying, like sale, an exchange of 
undertakings. This explanation seems most artificial. In the view 
of the author the bay‘a owes its name to the physical gesture itself 
which, in ancient Arab custom, symbolised the conclusion of an 
agreement between two persons and which consisted of a hand-clasp 
(cf. the manumissio of the ancient law of certain Western countries). 
Again, in a non-technical sense, ''to make a bay“a in regard to some 
matter” (tabaya‘a “ala "l-amr) means "to reach agreement on this 
matter” (cf. safka, lit.: manumissio, = agreement, contract). The 
physical gesture was termed bay‘a because, precisely, it consisted 
of a movement of the hand and arms (ba*). And since the election 
of a chief (and the undertaking to submit to his authority) was 
demonstrated by a hand-clasp, it was naturally described by the 
very term which denoted this gesture." 

The reference to the manumissio, which Tyan claims to mean 
"hand-clasp" and "agreement, contract" in “the ancient law of 
certain Western countries", is strange; and the derivation of bay ‘ah 
— with reference to the hand-clasp accompanying it—from the noun 
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ba‘, which, in the interpretation of Freytag's Lexicon (translated 
from the definition of the indigenous lexicographers), means “ex- 
tensionis manus utriusque distantia" and is of course never used 
with reference to the hand-clasp accompanying a contractual 
agreement, is unacceptable. 

On the other hand, the correctness of the traditional view con- 
cerning the original meaning of bay‘ah, etc., is obvious. That is to 
say, bay‘ah and the verbal expressions associated with it are based 
on bäya‘ahü “he entered into a contractual agreement with him 
(with respect to an intended sale or purchase)” and tabàya4 "they 
entered into a contractual agreement with one another (with respect 
to an intended sale or purchase)” (see also below p. 218). The act 
of allegiance is based on a contractual agreement, and the concept 
of a contractual agreement in general is viewed in the light of a 
contract with reference to a sale or purchase, in other words: is 
seen in the light of a business agreement. 

An essential feature of the agreement named bay‘ah is that both 
parties to the agreement—the person of power and authority as well 
as the person (or persons) of lower standing—are mutually bound 
to fulfil the agreement, and the agreement entails for both parties 
duties and.obligations as well as privileges and rights. We deal here 
with a reciprocal relationship. 

In our opinion the term day‘ah and the institution underlying it 
can be traced back to very early times of Arab society or South- 
Semitic society in general. We consider the etymon presented by 
baya‘ahté and tabaya‘ü to be present also—as it were in a disguised 
form—in another, most frequently used verb of Arabic, that is: 
tabı‘a "to follow" (also in the IIId conjugation: t&ba“a, and in the 
VIlIth: tttaba‘a, etc.). The immediate basis for this secondary root 
is the "reciprocal" variant of the basic etymon, that is the ‘‘re- 
flexive" form (VIth conjugation) tabaya‘d "they swore allegiance 
to one another, they obeyed one another, they followed one another". 
Since the non-reflexive form of the verb: bàya'ahü “he swore 
allegiance to him, he obeyed him, he followed him" implied—on the 
basis of the actual relationship underlying the verb—in its turn a 
"reciprocal" relation, the “reflexive” form (VIth conjugation), 
tabaya‘a (tabaya“ü), could also be felt as implying the specific sense 
of the "non-reflexive" form (the IIId conjugation). The result was 
a new verb, in which the “reflexive” prefix ta- was no longer felt as 
representing the “reflexive” ("reciprocal") conjugation, but was felt 
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as part of the basic verbal root itself: a new verb developed: tabi“a, 
which—like the basic “non-reflexive’”’ verb, b@ya‘ahti—could govern 
an object in the accusative: tabi‘ahu. At first the semantic range of 
this verb was completely identical with that of the verb-forms which 
constitute its basis, that is bya ‘ak and tabaya‘“ü. Since however the 
concept of "obeying another person (a leader), following him de- 
votedly’’, most frequently implies at the same time the concept of 
"following him in a concrete, physical way", ie., "going behind 
him”, this latter concrete-physical meaning could become the 
preponderant meaning of the verb, the original abstract, basic 
meaning fading or—more exactly—receding into the background. 
It should not be overlooked that £abz*aAü “he followed him" very 
frequently—as any verb which basically expresses this local- 
physical meaning—expresses simultaneously (in many instances 
exclusively) the abstract meaning “to bear allegiance to someone, 
to be his adherent and follower (e.g., in war)”, etc. 

In view of the fact that tab:‘a “to follow" is a very important, 
extremely frequently used verb in Arabic, we arrive at the con- 
clusion of a very long history for the verb on which it is based, that 
is: bàya'ahüi and tabáya*ü. The same refers of course to the social 
background of which these verb-forms are an expression. That is 
to say: the bay‘ah must have played an extremely important role 
in Arab society in early—we may say: in “‘proto-Arab’’—days. 

But the concept implied in bay‘ah and the term itself may even 
be pushed farther back into antiquity, if we pay attention to the 
fact that a cognate of tabi‘a “to follow"—a verb which is based. on 
the root expressing the day‘ah “the allegiance (especially in war- 
fare)  —exists in another of the South-Semitic languages. Dillmann, 
in his Lexicon linguae aethtopicae, col. 561, has compared with 
Arabic tabi“a the Ethiopic root tab‘a. At first sight the meaning of 
Ethiopic tab‘a seems very remote from that of Arabic tabz‘a ("to 
follow”). Ethiopic tab‘a means (see Dillmann, /.c.) "constantem, 
firmum, fortem, virilem esse, audacem se praebere", and possesses 
associated meanings in the derived conjugations (verbal stems). 
Moreover, we mention the nouns Zaba% (subst. et adj., sing, et coll.) 
“ ‘mas, masculus’ de hominibus”, 264° (part.) "virilis, fortis" and 
other nominal forms. 

This Ethiopic etymon hints independently—quite apart from 
the semantic and morphological criteria indicated by us for a 
relationship between Arabic :/abi*a "to follow" and bavya*ahü, 
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tabāyaʻŭ "to swear allegiance"—to a relationship with these latter 
verbs. The Ethiopic etymon shows no trace of a concrete "physical" 
semantic aspect (as not only inherent in Arabic £abi*a “to follow”, 
but also in baya‘aha and tabaya“ü, not only “to swear allegiance to 
someone", but possibly also “to follow him, go after him"). But 
what did remain in the. Ethiopic etymon is the semantic aspect of 
"the man who adheres to another one—a leader (or lord)—in war, 
proving in the service of this other one his manly qualities". The 
meaning of the Ethiopic etymon: “man”, “manliness”, can easily 
be explained as a residual of the meaning of the basic verbal 
concept, báya'ahá, etc., "he swore allegiance to him (with respect 
to war)", bay‘ah “allegiance”. 

In this context, we should also notice the fact that— quasi in a 
reversal of the South-Semitic development of the concept of 
“allegiance” into that of "man" —the word for "man" forms the 
basis of the medieval Western term corresponding to the Arabic 
term bayah “allegiance”: we mean the French term Aom(m)age 
< late Latin hominäticum, an abstract noun based on homo (cf. 
also the corresponding English term manred). 

In connection with our derivation of tabi‘a, taba‘a, tataba‘a 
(tataba*a), etc., from baya“a, tabaya‘a (tabaya“ü), we mention here 
our observation that Arabic manuscript tradition exhibits a con- 
tinuous fluctuation and interchange (quasi a competition) between 
these two etyma. This fluctuation is not just a result of the similarity 
of the forms of the respective letters in the Arabic script, but its 
main reason is the practically identical meaning of the two etyma; 
and this identity or similarity of meaning is in its turn based on the 
derivation of the one of the two etyma from the other. We refer only 
to a few passages from which this interchangeability of the two 
etyma becomes apparent. 

Tabari, Annales, I, 1890, 5: ... fatagülu Asadun wa-Fazäratu: 
là wallahi là nubayi*u Abd l-Fasili (ay: Aba Bakrin) abadan, with 
the variant reading nutdbi‘u (the same two readings are also ex- 
hibited by the version of this statement transmitted zbzd., 1886, 13). 
Ibid., p. 2097, 12: inna ba'danà saddagahü watüba'ahü, with the 
variant wabàávya'ahü. Ibid., line 14: fahadänä bihi fataba‘nahu, with 
the variant wabaya‘nahu, Ibid., p. 2098, 5: inna dahalna fi 
häda l-amri wabäya'nä nabiyana (sim), with the variants taba‘na 
and ittaba'nä. Ibid., line 7: wahuqqa liman ra?à mà va?Àaynà wasami‘a 
ma saminda an yuslima wayubäyi“a, with the variant wayutabi‘a. 
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Ibid., p. 2974, I: lain abat yamini latutabt‘annt Simali, with the 
variant latubayi‘anni. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagät, I, 1; 115, 19: latutabi- 
tunni ‘ala l-Islami, with the variant latubāyi ‘unnt. Moreover, Tabari, 
I, 1896, 2-4: ... fagäla ‘Amru [bnu I-‘Asi]: akafarta ya Qurratu, 
wahawlahü bani ‘Amirin, fakariha an yabüha bimutaba‘atihim 
fayakfurü bimutaba‘atiht ..., with the variants bimubaya‘atchim 
and mubäya“atihi, respectively (cf. ibid., line 8: lammā faraga 
Halidun min amri bani ‘Amirin wabay‘atihim ‘ala mà bäya“ahum 
‘alayhi ...). 

As to the fluctuation between tabāyaʻa and tataba‘a, we mention: 
Tabari, I, 1413, 1-3: fabakki ... abäki wa’ıhwänan lahü qad tatāba ñ, 
with the variant tabäya“a. Ibid., p. 2428, 5: walagarradü hl-harbi 
watabäya‘ü ‘ala s-sabri, with the variant watatābaʻū. Another in- 
stance is found in the following line from a poem, ascribed to 
Abu Talib, with respect to “Nagd as-sahifah” (“The anulling of the 
QuraySites’ boycott of the Prophet"), in Ibn Ishaq’s report (Ibn 
Hisam, Sirah, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 250, 5 = ed. Cairo 1937, vol. I, 
p. 402, 6/7): gazã llàhu rahtan bil-Hagani tataba‘u ‘ala mala’in yahdı 
lihazmin wayursidu, with a variant (see ed. Cairo, p. 402, n. 4) 
tabaya‘ü. In A. Guillaume’s interpretation (Life of Muhammad, by 
Ibn Ishäg, p. 173-174) this means: “God reward people in al-Hajün 
who swore allegiance to a chief who leads with decision and wisdom”. 
We interpret (without differentiating between the more original ex- 
pression tabaya‘a and the expression tatäba“ü derived from it): “God 
reward a group of men in al-Hagün who solemly bound themselves 
to carry out a resolution at which they had arrived by “ ‘consensus’ 
(mala = 'Ifma*,), [a resolution] which leads to reason (hazm = ra’y) 
and guides to the right path.” Frequently found expressions as 
tataba‘a ‘ald l-mawti, or: ... “alā s-sabrı, or: ... ‘ald I-Islami, or 
also just tataba‘u (as in Tabari I, 1413, 3, quoted above), are to be 
interpreted as "they earnestly assumed and carried out the obliga- 
tion to fight unto death (or: to fight steadfastly unto death, or: to 
fight, for the sake of Islam, unto death)”; that is to say: tataba‘u 
in this use is synonymous with tabaya‘u, and is also interchangeable 
with this latter. (Tataba‘u (‘ala I-mawti) hardly means: “They 
followed one another into death" ; i.c., tatdba‘a here is not synonym- 
mous with its use, e.g., in tatdba‘at-i s-sindna “the years of drought 
followed one another in an unbroken succession", or, e.g., in (Tabari, 
I, 3161, 15) ... haraga sibyanu l-“askaraynı fatasabbu tumma 
tavamaw tumma talaba‘a “abrdu l-“askarayni ..., where reciprocity 
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is involved). The VIth conjugation in the use here under discussion 
does not express “‘reciprocity’’. It rather serves here (and in other 
verbs) as a substitute for the IIId conjugation in instances where 
the subject is represented by a plural (or a collective). Examples of 
this use of the VIth conjugation are tawa@fa l-qawmw or tawafaw 
(synonymous with the coexisting form wäfaw) “the people (or: they) 
came to (someone)” (cf., e.g., Tabari, I, p. 3165, note z), as a counter- 
part, as it were, to the singular wafa “he came to (someone)”’; 
talähaga “they came up together" (e.g. in Tabari, I, 1978, 4; cf. 
ibid., p. 3165, note h), as a counterpart to the singular /aAaqa ; etc. 
The use of fataba‘a (corresponding to taba@ya‘a) in the sense of baya‘a 
"to declare one’s allegiance” in instances where the subject is a 
plural, is especially clearly recognizable in the following passage 
(Tabari, I, 1958, 1) : watataba‘a Bani Hanifata ‘ala l-bara^ ati mimmä 
kanü ‘alayhi wa*alà l-Islami; cf. (tbid., p. 1955, 6) wahusirat Bank 
Hanifata ilä l-bay*ati wal-bar@ ati mimmä kana “alayhi ilā Halidin. 

We revert to our definition of the basic, primitive meanings of 
baya‘a and tabéya‘a—in their use with respect to "commerce", 
"buying and selling" (see above p. 214)—, that is, those meanings 
on which the use of these verbs with respect to "homage, allegiance” 
is based. Baya‘a means indeed “to enter into negotiations, or: to 
make an agreement, with respect to buying and/or selling". That 
both these aspects of commerce may be simultaneously expressed 
by the verb, is clearly shown by its use in contexts like the following 
(Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagäl, 1,1; 139,206): ... wa'aagma'u ‘ala qatli Rasüli- 
llàhi wakatabü kitaban ‘ala Bani Hasimin allä yunäkihühum wala 
yubayi ühum wayuhalituhum. It seems important to note that not 
only yubayırahum, but also yunakihühum expresses two semantic 
aspects: “getting married to someone (marrying into someone’s 
family) and/or letting someone marry into one's own family" (that 
is in other words: “to enter into connubium with someone or some 
people"). That both these aspects are comprised by the above two 
verbal expressions (and similar verbs in the IIId conjugation) is 
proved beyond doubt by comparing the above quotation with the 
following version contained in a different source, where each of the 
expressions yubayı ühum and yunäkihühum is replaced by two 
verbs: "selling" and "buying", “marrying (someone)’ and “letting 
(someone) marry into one's own family”, respectively (Ibn Hisam, 
Sirah, ed. Wüstenfeld, p. 230, 13-14): wa" amari baynahum an 
yaktubu kitaban yata‘agadina fihi “ala ban? Hasimin wa-Bant *Abda- 
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l-Muttalibt ‘ala an la yankthi ılayhim wala yunkthihum wala 
yabi*ühwm Sayan wala yabtaa minhum. The IIId conjugation in 
the two instances contained in our first quotation implies interest- 
ingly enough a mutual relationship and a dual activity: “selling 
andjor buying", "getting married with someone (or: marrying into 
some family) and/or letting someone marry into one's own family”. 
But the mutuality 1s only partial, insofar as it refers only to the 
“object” of the verbal concept, not to its "subject" (agens), which 
is constituted only by one individual (or ove group of people). The 
other individual (or persons or group), which is necessarily involved 
in the action in point, participates, as it were, only in a passive role, 
is merely "affected" by the action, does not take an initiative in it. 
It is by this restriction with respect to the nature of the "subject" 
(agens) that the IIId conjugation in its use for expressing a “reci- 
procal" activity (as in the instances mentioned above), differs from 
the VIth conjugation, where the "subject" (agens) does include 
different persons or parties (groups of people), as, e.g. (al-Baläduri, 
Ansab al-asraf, vol. 1, ed. M. Hamidullah, Cairo 1959, p. 340, 4): 
wakänat Badru s-Safra à mawsiman ll-*Arabi yatabaya*u bihà (read 
tatabaya‘u or yalabaya“üna) “Badr was a fair of the Arabs where 
they used to buy from, and to sell to, one another (i.e., to engage 
in commerce with one another)". 

The transition of the "reciprocal" mode of expression, fabayaü 
"they swore allegiance to one another, they became confederates’’, 
into an equivalent form in the singular followed by a complement 
in the accusative, *tabaéya‘ahu he swore allegiance to him, he became 
his confederate” > tabi‘ahu ‘‘he followed him” (see above p. 214), 
has a parallel in the English phrase he ts friends with him (etc.) which 
is of course based on they are friends. With this English use of 
friends, with which Zabaya*& > *tabüya'ahüt (> tabi‘ahü) should be 
compared, we identify the use of the (original) plural garäyed, which 
in many modern Arabic dialects (e.g., in the dialects of Syria) 
serves as a singular in the meaning of “kinsman, relative" (pl. 
qaráybin), as, e.g., hüwe qaráybi “he is my relative" (as English he 
is friends with me). 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE ORIGINAL MEANING OF ARABIC WAZIR* 


D. Sourdel, in his Le vizirat ‘abbaside de 749 à 936 (132 à 324 
de Vhégive), v. 1 (Damascus, 1959), p. 51, deals with the etymology 
of the word wazir: "L'étymologie du mot a retenu les philologues 
arabes dont les opinions ne méritent cependant pas de longs com- 
mentaires. Tandis qu'Ibn Qutayba (m. 276/889) fait dériver waziy 
de wızr 'fardeau' et le glose ‘celui qui porte le fardeau du pouvoir’, 
Abü Ishàq al-Zaggäg (m. 311/923) le rattache à wazar ‘refuge’; plus 
tard, sembie-t-il, se fait jour une nouvelle interprétation qui rattache 
wazir à izr ‘dos’, sans qu'il soit jamais question d'un emprunt au 
persan. De ces explications, celle d’Ibn Qutayba est la plus plausible 
et wazir peut figurer comme un participe du verbe wazara qui 
signifie ‘porter un fardeau'." 

In this derivation of waziy from wazara “to carry a burden" and 
wizy "burden", Sourdel follows de Goeje in Nicholson, A literary 
history of the Arabs, p. 256, and n. 2 (“burden-bearer’’). Sourdel's 
account of the various views of native philologists on the etymology 
of the word cannot be considered as complete. It omits the one 
etymology advocated by some of these philologists which, in this 
writer's opinion, is the only correct one. Wazir appears in the QOur’an 
in two passages in which Aaron is designated as waztr of his brother 
Moses: Süra 21,30 and Süra 25,37. Baidäwi, in his commentary on 
the first of these two passages (ed. Fleischer, I, p. 595) relates the 
various views of Arab philologists concerning the etymology of 
wazir as follows: ... wastigägu l-wazin "imma mina L-wizri l annahü 
yahmilu t-tigla “an ?amirihi ’au mina l-wazari wahwa I-malfa’u 
iPanna l-’amiva yatasimu bire yihi wayaltagı’u ft -uminhi wa- 
minhu I-muwäzaratu wagila 'asluhü ’azırun mana l-azri bimana 
Lotwat failun bimana mufa'ilin kal-“asiri wal-galisi quiibat ham- 
zatuhū kagalbihà fi muwäzirin ... We translate that part of this 
statement which supplements Sourdel’s summary: “Some say: 
wazty is to be derived from 'aziz, from ’azr in the sense of ‘strength’, 
[that is’ fa‘ in the meaning of mufa%il [hence: = mwaziy from 


— * Revised from the article previously published in Der Islam, vol. 37 
(1961), p. 260-263; vol. 38 (1962), p. 314. 
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'dzara], like ‘aSiy [= mu‘@sir from *a$ara; and galis [= muğālis 
from galasa]; and its hamza (’azir) was shifted finto w] (thus °azir 
> wazir), as it (i.e., the hamza) has been shifted (into wi in muwäzir 
(< mwazir).” 

The derivation of wazir from wazara “to carry a burden" and 
wizy "burden" seems very far-fetched in view of the fact that we 
have, besides wazir, a verb wäzara and. ’äzara, with the sense of “to 
help (someone)’’. Both variants just mentioned are substantiated 
by examples (see below). Wazara must be considered as secondary 
as against ’azara. The perfect wazara has developed from forms of 
the imperfect and the participle like yuwazıru and muwäzir which, 
on their part, originated from ywaziru and mu’azır by way of a 
frequently occurring phonetic development. Cf. wasä (equivalent in 
meaning with ’äzara, wazara) beside the original ’asa ; wäsd is formed 
from yuwäst, muwdst < ywdast, mu’äsi, etc. Similarly, wazīr—in 
place of a more original, not substantiable ?^azir—1must be considered 
as a new form which originated from yuwäziru and muwazir. There 
seems to be no plausible reason to assume a connection of this verb 
with the meaning of “to help" with wazara “to carry a burden" 
and wizr "burden". We know of no other case in Arabic in which 
the concept of aid in war or other kinds of help which presuppose 
siding with a person or group is derived from the idea of “carrying 
a burden". 

The relationship of wazir with ’azara ''to help" immediately leaps 
to the eye in comparing the following two passages. In Ibn Hi$äm’s 
Siva, we read, in a passage which describes Hadiga’s embracing of 
Islam (p. 155, 4 from bottom): wa’amanat bihi Hadifatu bnatu 
Huwailidin wasaddagat bima ga ah mina läh wa’azarathu ‘ala 
'amnihi "and Hadiga believed in him (that is, the Prophet) and 
recognized as true what had come to him from God and helped him 
(äzaratın) in his mission (that is, inthe propagation of Islam)." In 
another passage which describes Hadiga’s death (wbed., p. 277, 7) 
we read: fumma "inna Hadigata binta Huwaihdin wa Aba Talibin 
halaka fv ‘amin wahidin fatataba‘at “ala vasuli ahi I-masarıbu 
bihulki Hadigaia wakanat lahü waziva sidgin ‘ala L’Islämi 
wabthulkt “ammıhr ?Abt Tàhbin ... “Thereupon Hadiga, the 
daughter Huwailid’s, and Abi Talib died in one year. And through 
Hadiga’s death, who had been his (ie., the Prophet's) faithful 
assistant (wazir) in spreading Islam, and through the death of his 
uncle, Abū Talib, one blow of fate after another struck the Prophet." 
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For ’azara and its secondary variant wäzara, we quote the follow- 
ing passage which illustrates the transition of the root primae alif 
into a root primae w (Hutai’a, no. 5, 15): Sagali muwäzarati ‘alaika 
lana fabtagi man tuwäzir. A variant of the passage (see tbid., the 
note on the passage) gives the more original forms mu’äzarati and 
tu’äzir. We also quote the following passages as further evidences 
of this frequently occurring verb. Ibn Hisam, Siva, p. 482, 10: ... 
wa’ahlisü lllahi n-niyata wal-hisbata fi nasri dinikum wamuwäzaralı 
nabiyikum ... Also tbid. p. 477, 10: "nmi ma'akwm fatabbita 
lladina ’amanü at wàzwa lladina "amandi. 

The word wazir, pl. wuzara?, originally designated the “assistant 
in battle" (see e.g., the passages adduced above p. 72 and is thus 
synonymous with expressions like ’ansär and "a$ya* (31'a). The 
concept of "helper", expressed by these terms, is also used to dencte 
those who belong to the political party of a leader, those who side 
with him; cf. especially the term $7‘a. The term wazir differs from 
the rest of these expressions by its early usage to designate a special 
activity exercised by the followers of a leader in his behalf. In com- 
menting on the passage from the Qur’an (Sūra 25, 37): walaqad ’ätai- 
na Musa l-kitàba waga‘alnd ma“ahü ’ahähu Härüna waziran “We 
brought Moses the book and gave him his brother Aaron as wazir”, 


1 We find wäzara and ?àzara used not only of the armed help rendered to 
someone or partisanship in his favor, but also—hke other verbs which 
denote the characteristic Arabic concept of “help”? (see my discussion 
above p. 73)—of the aid which a hero finds in his own virtues. We quote 
Näbigat Bani Saibän, p. 51, 1: fakullu manägibi I-hairäti fihi haniku I-‘aqli 
’azarakü I-fatä’u “and all good characteristics are in him: jhe is] a man 
of proven intelligence, who is aided by his youth." Also Hassan b. Tabit 
no. 23, 21: ’ahdä lahum midahi galbun yuwärıruhü fima yuhrbbu lisanun 
A@ikun sana“u "my praise is brought to them by a heart (i.e., my heart) 
which is aided by a ‘weaving’, skillful tongue in what it desires." These 
uses of the concept of “help” also originate from the characteristic Arab 
idea of "help" rendered by a follower to his leader. We even go further 
and maintain that in the following passage which deals with the aid rendcred 
a hero by his steeds, the "help" implied has this specifically Arabic conno- 
tation. Nabigat Bani Dubyän 27, 20: umna ‘ala l-‘adtiur bikulli tirfin 
wasalhabatin tugallalu fi s-simami “he is helped against the enemy by thor- 
ough-bred horses and by tall mares which are protected with blankets 
on days when hot desert winds are blowing". Here the concept of help 
which a follower renders his master and two allies render each other is 
predicated of instruments—although living ones— which constitutes a 
considerable extension of the idea of “‘help’’ in the above-mentioned sense. 
The tool-character of the steeds is clearly indicated by the passive verb 
and the instrumental bi. 
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the Arabic commentators remark (Baidawi, II. p. 39): yuwazıruhü 
f? d-da*wati wat lai l-kalimati “(a wazir) who would aid him in the 
propaganda (for his cause and doctrine) ..." We must accept as 
correct this interpretation which defines the function of a helper 
as that of a propagandist. The same activity is indicated in what 
is said about Hadiga’s relationship to the Prophet: wae'azarathu 
‘ala ^amrihi, and wakänat lahü wazira sidgin “ala i2 Islàmt (see the 
above-quoted passages and their translations). Abü Salama, the first 
person to bear the official title of wazir at the beginning of the 
‘Abbasid era (more accurately: waztr dl Muhammad “the helper 
of the house of Muhammad"), is called by the Imàm Ibràhim 
da«yatuhum wawaziruhum “propagandist and wazir of the 
Haiimids" (see Ibn al-’Atir, al-Kamil ft t-tawàrih, V, 194; cf. 
Sourdel, loc. ctt., p. 67, n. 4). Since in the above-quoted passages 
the term waziy implies the meaning of “propagandist”, we assume 
that the same activity is implied in applying the term—in con- 
junction with the term dá*?;ya—to Abū Salama.! Propaganda was 
Abü Salama's main activity. He is regularly called ad-da“ or ad- 
dāʻrya (cf. Sourdel, 2b2d.). 

’Äzara—and its variant wàüzara—may be compared with a 
Hebrew expression for "to help’, in which the root ?zr appears. 
The Hebrew verb ?zr, which is related to ’ezör “‘loin-cloth, belt", = 
Arabic ’izär, is occasionally used to denote “to support, to furnish 
with power". We quote the following sentence (Ps. 18, 40 — 1 Sam. 
22, 40): watte azzerent hayil lammilhämä, takrid* qamat tahläi (or: 
tahtent) “Thou [o God] hast girded mc with strength unto the battle, 
Thou hast subdued under me those that rose up against me”. Also 
(Ps. 18, 33) : A@ él ham’azzereni hayıl ... "the god that girdeth me 
with strength ...’’. “To ‘gird’ someone (with power)" means “to 
support him ‘with power in battle)". With this Hebrew pi*el of ’zr 
we compare the third conjugation of Arabic, ’zzara "to help". The 
idea of "helping, strengthening" in the Hebrew term originates 
from the idea of “girding, furnishing with a loin-cloth, belt". We 
assume the same development for the Arabic term. Also the idea 
of "strengthening oneself, arming oneself" is expressed by the same 


1 Sourdcl, l.c., p. 67, remarks in regard to the phrase da yatuhum wawa- 
ziruhum: "Le deuxième terme devait être utilisé pour préciser le rang 
d'Abü Salama, non seulement 247, mais aussi peut-être, dés cette époque, 
‘délégué’ des “Abbäsides et interprète de leurs volontés.” He thus assumes 
for wazir an essentially different meaning from that of dà in this phrase. 
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image. Ci., e.g., the Hebrew expression (I Sam. 2, 4) ... nıksalim 
’azerü hayıl“... they that stumbled gird themselves with strength", 
ngzar bigbürü (Ps. 65, 7) “girded with power” (with reference to 
God). The object “power, strength” is occasionally lacking, but 
even so ‘‘girding (one's loins)” still denotes "strengthening oneself, 
arming oneself':"ezor-nà helaseka (or: motnekä) “gird your loins!", 
that is, “arm vourself!" (Job 38, 3; 40, 7; Jer. 1, 17). Also in the 
Arabic, "girding oneself (with the *zza»)'"' is an image for "preparing 
and strengthening oneself for battle". Cf., e.g., Agani 15, 13, penult.: 
... Ualtazirit lil-harbt “... and arm yourselves for war!". The origin 
of the term wazir from the root zy in the sense of "strengthening 
somebody's loins’’, i.e., “providing him with strength”, is indicated 
in the Qur?àn itself (Sura 20, 29-31): wag‘al li waziran min ?ahli 
Härüna ?ahi Sdud bi ?azri "and give me an assistant from my 
(own) family, Aaron, my brother!, gird (or: strengthen) with him 
my loins (i.e., strength)!". ^ Azr is related to ’iz@r, probably derived 
from it. We assume that for both the Hebrew and the Arabic 
languages, the figurative usage of the term “girding oneself" to 
mean “arming oneself (for battle)” and of "girding someone else" 
to mean “to strengthen him for battle", originated in a common 
Semitic past. To that extent, the concept of wazir (for *’azir), which 
later became a Muslim political institution, represents a develop- 
ment of an early Semitic idea. 

According to Islamic tradition, the title waziy as designation of 
an office was for the first time conferred on Abü Salamah al-Hallal, 
the chief emissary of the ‘Abbasids in Hurasän (ca. 744 A.D.), to 
whom the title was applied under the specific form of wazir äl 
Muhammad “the ‘helper’ of the House of Muhammad". D.S. Goitein, 
Studies in Islamic history and institutions (Leiden 1966), p. 171-172, 
assumes that this conferment of the title waz?r al Muhammad upon 
Abü Salamah was caused through a specific constellation of 
political-historical circumstances (for details see £bid.). As a matter 
of fact, the title wazir àl Muhammad was already used in an earlier 
period—and under quite different historical circumstances—with 
respect to al-Muhtär b. Abi ‘Ubayd at-Taqafi, in connection with 
his activity on behalf of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyah. With respect 
to this application of the title wazir to al-Muhtär, Goitein (/.c., 
p. 195-196) assumes that al-Muhtär, who “wanted to pass as a man 
with supernatural gifts" applied to himself the title wazir because 
of the “religious connotation” of the term (on account of its use 


cc 
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in Sürah 25, 5). With reference to these two explanations of the 
development of the term wazir as designation of an office, it should 
however not be overlooked that the term waziy was used as designa- 
tion of an office already with respect to the aids of the Umayyad 
caliphs. Wellhausen, Das arab. Reich, p. 81, n. I, has drawn attention 
to the following line addressed by the poet al-Häritah b. Badr to 
Ziyad, Mu‘awiyah’s viceroy in ‘Iraq (Tabari, Annales, II, 78, 10): 
ahüka haltfaiu Uadhi bnu Harbin wa'anta waziruhit nima l-waziru 
“Thy brother is ‘the deputy of God’, (the caliph) Ibn Harb, and 
thou art his ‘helper’, and what a goodly ‘helper’!’’ (concerning 
Mu‘awiyah’s being called “the brother of Ziyad’’, see tbid., p. 69, 
13-14). Diverging from Goitein’s view (/.¢., p. 171, n. I), we think 
that Wellhausen was not mistaken when he stated (/.c.) that “the 
title (vizier) is found here [i.e., in al-Häritah b. Badr’s line] for the 
first time". The term waziy appears in this line by al-Häritah clearly 
in a technical use as the designation of an office (side by side with 
another designation of an office, that is: Aalifah). Consequently, we 
may state that the use of the term wazir as designation of an office 
can be traced back to early Umayyad times. The term may of course 
have been used in this technical meaning even before it was applied 
to Ziyad. One could consequently also claim that the term wazir as 
designation of a person performing a special kind of activity in the 
service of the chief of the Islamic community (or: of the Islamic 
empire) can be traced back to the earliest times of Islam. In this 
connection, the application of the term to ‘A’iSah, with respect to 
her activity on behalf of the Prophet (Ibn Hisam, Sivat Rasuli-liah, 
p. 227; sec above p. 221) should also be taken into consideration. 

The verb äzara (impf. yw?/waziru) “to assist, help", with its 
nomen agentis wazir, has been derived by us—with reference to a 
Hebrew parallel—from the noun zz@r, “loin-cloth’’, and azr “back, 
loins”, a noun related to zzar. Azr is used in Surah 20, 29-31, where 
Moses says to God: wag‘al li waziran min ahli Härüna ahi Sdud 
bihi azri "and give me an assistant from my [own] family, Aaron 
my brother!, gird with him my loins!”. Indeed the verse itself 
suggests this etymology. We can point out an identical derivation 
of a verb of the same meaning and a nomen agentis associated with 
it. Zahara “to aid, assist" and its nomen agentis zahiy “aid, helper" 
must be derived from the noun zahr “back” (cf. “to back" and 
"backer"). As äzarahü “he assisted him” and wazir "helper" are 
identical in meaning with the phrase Sadda azrahü “he strengthened 
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his back", so zäharahü “he assisted him" and zahir "helper" are 
identical in meaning with the phrase sadda zahrahü “he strengthened 
his back". This latter phrase is found, e.g., in an utterance ascribed 
to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz (in Muhammad b. ‘Abd-al-Hakam, Sirat 
‘Umar b. *Abd-al-*Aziz, ed. Ahmad ‘Ubaid, Cairo 1927, p. 50, 13ff.): 
Wahkàna llahu qad a‘änahü min ahhh: biSahlın ahthi watAbdi-l- 
Maliki bniht waMnuzähimin maulahu fakani awänan lahü ‘ala 
l-haqqi waquwatan lahū ‘ala mà huwa fihi ... tumma gala: Al-hamdu 
lillaha ladi Sadda zahri biSahlın ahi wa*Abdi-I-Maltki waMwuzà himin 
“And God gave him (scil., ‘Umar) the following aids from his [own] 
family: Sahl, his brother, and ‘Abd-al-Malik, his son, and Muzahim, 
his freedman ; and they were his helpers in his fight for what is right, 
and strengthened him in dealing with his affairs ... Then he (scil., 
*Umar) said: “Praise be to God that he has strengthened my back 
with Sahl, my brother, and with ‘Abd-al-Malik and with Muzahim!’.” 

There can be no doubt that this passage echoes the Qur’änic 
passage quoted above: The aids of the leader come from his own 
family, and "helping him” is called "strengthening his back (girding 
him with strength)". Moreover, this tradition reminds us of the 
passages in which Hadigah, the Prophet’s wife, is called his wazir: 

. wakanat lahü wazira sidgin ‘ala l-Islāmi “... and she had 
been his steadfast assistant in spreading Islam” (Ibn Hisam's Sivah, 
ed. Wüstenfeld, p. 277, 7) and ... wa’azarathu ‘ala amriht “... and 
she assisted him in his mission" (ibid., p. 255, 16). 

This passage concerning ‘Umar b. ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz shows us that 
the relationship between the caliphs and their aids in ancient Islam 
was viewed in the light of the relationship between Moses and his 
brother Aaron, as conceived by the Our'àn. Thus the conjecture 
suggests itself that the terminological use of the word wazir, which 
subsequently emerged, is based on the Qur’anic designation of 
Aaron as wazir of Moses. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
ALLAH’S LIBERTY TO PUNISH OR TO FORGIVE * 


According to Quranic conception, God may punish the sinners 
or forgive them, as he prefers to do in any single case. This idea 
is stated in a very clear manner in Sürah 5, v. 118: in tu‘addibhum 
fvinnahum “ibdduka wan tagfiy lahum fa@innaka anta L-'aziza 
l-hakimu “if Thou doest punish them [Thou doest it since] they 
are subject to Thee (literally: are Thy slaves, or: Thy servants). 
And if Thou doest forgive them [Thou doest so since] Thou art 
the Mighty, the Wise!” The idea has found a no less clear expression 
in Sūra 48, v. 14: ... vagfiru liman yas@u wayu‘addıbu man 
vasa’u wakäna llàhu gafüran rahiman “... He (i.c., God) forgiveth 
whom he willeth, and He punishes whom He willeth, for God is 
forgiving and compassionate." Cf., e.g., also Sürah 33, v. 24: ... 
liyagziya llahu s-sadigina bisidgihim wayu'addıba I-munäfigina im 
SPa aw yatüba ‘alayhim inna llaha kana gafüran rahiman “... so 
that God recompense the truthful for their truthfulness, and 
punish the hypocrites if He willeth, or turn towards them forgiv- 
ingly, for God is forgiving and compassionate." 

We draw attention to the fact that this idea, that is: the power- 
ful personality’s choice to punish or to forgive, is found in pre- 
Islamic literature, and is here conceded to the earthly, human ruler 
in the same manner as in the Qur’än it is conceded to Allāh. An- 
Nabigah ad-Dubyäni, in a poem addressed to an-Nu‘man b. al- 
Mundir (Diwan an-Nabigah, ed. Ablwardt, no. 3), defends himself 
before an-Nu*man against the tale-bearing of some of his enemies 
(see especially line 3 of the poem), and finally (line 12, last line of 
the poem) speaks to an-Nu‘man the following words: færin aku 
mazlüman fa*abdun zalamtahuü wain taku dā “utba famitluka 
yu tibu. H. Dérenbourg, in his translation of the poem (/ As. 1968, 
p- 324) renders the line as follows: “Si je subis une injustice, c'est 
un esclave que tu auras atteint; mais si tu pardonnes, le pardon 
convient à un homme tel que toi." Slightly diverging from this 
translation, we would prefer the following interpretation : “If my being 
unjustifiedly punished [by you! cannot be helped (or: If I must by all 
means be unjustifiedly punished [by you])—(it does not matter, for] 
itisa slave [of yours] whom you will have unjustifiedly punished. And 


* Previously published in Der Islam, vol. 47 (1971), p. 228-229. 
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if you will be gracious [and will forgive me]—[it will not appear 
strange, for] a man like you is wont to be gracious [and to forgive].”’ 

An-Nabigah does not use the verb "to punish" (in the Qur’änic 
verses: ‘addaba), but uses the verb zalama “to wrong someone”, 
since from his own, subjective point of view, the castigation which 
an-Nu‘man might mete out to him in punishment for his alleged 
misdeed, represents an injustice, because he denies the action 
attributed to him by the tale-bearers. 

We do not doubt that the idea present in this line by an-Nabigah 
represents an early Arab idea, and that the above-quoted Qur'ànic 
verse (Surah 5, v. 118), in which not an earthly, human ruler is 
addressed, but God himself, the king of the universe, is based on 
this early Arab idea. 

The primitive, early Arab idea, according to which the earthly, 
human ruler is granted the choice to punish or to forgive, has also 
found expression in traditions from the Islamic era, as, e.g., in the 
following passage from the year 61 A.H. (Tabari, Annales, II, 
315, 9-14): fagama ilayhi (ay: ila *Ubaydi-llahi bui Ziyadın) Samiru 
bnu I-GawSani fagäla: ... walakin liyanzil [al-Husaynu bnu *Aliyi 
but Abt Talibin] “ala hukmika huwa warashäbuhü: ‘fwin “aqabta 
fa’anta waliyu l-*ugübàti wa’in gafarta kina dälika laka’ “... but 
he (ie., al-Husayn) and his companions shall give themselves up 
to you: ‘and if you punish [them, it will not be strange, for] it is 
you that administers punishment; and if you forgive [them, it will 
not be strange either, for] this is your privilege'." Although this 
Islamic application of the idea to an earthly, human ruler (amir) is 
in its form very similar to the Our’änic application of the idea to 
God, it cannot be doubted that this Islamic application of the idea 
to an earthly, human ruler, is directly based on the original, pre- 
Islamic idea, as present, e.g., in an-Näbigah’s line quoted above. 

Moreover, the idea, in its primary (secular, pre-Islamic) applica- 
tion to a human being of power, is reflected also in the following 
statement ascribed to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (in Safia, Kit. al-Umm, 
vol. 4, 136, 6-7): ahsına isárahü wa’in stu feana waliyu damt: 
afi in Siu warn štu stagadtu; wa in mittu fagataltumühü fala 
tumattilé “... lay him (i.e., the assassin) in chains very thoroughly. 
And if I shall live, then I shall act [myself] as the avenger of my 
blood: if I will, I shall forgive; and if I will, I shall take steps to 
retaliate on him. However, should I die, then kill him, but don’t 
mutilate him.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


“THE SURPLUS OF PROPERTY”: AN EARLY 
ARAB SOCIAL CONCEPT* 


The word ‘afw occurs in the following passages of the Koran: 
Sura 7, 198, kudi l-‘afwa wa’mur bil-*urfi waavid ‘ant I-gähilina, 
and Sura 2, 216-127, wayas’alünaka ma-da yunfigüna quli -‘afwa 
... Blachére, in his translation of the Koran (Le Coran, traduction 
nouvelle, Paris 1949-50) assigns to ‘afw different meanings in both 
passages. He translates the first of these passages as follows (p. 654): 
"Pratique le pardon! Ordonne le bien! Écarte-toi des Sans-loi!”, 
with the following remark: “On garde cette traduction textuelle. 
Mais peut-être l'expression signifie-t-elle: Sois indulgent! Ne 
t'opiniátre point." In the second passage the word is understood 
differently (tbid. p. 791): "Ils interrogent sur ce dont ils doivent 
faire dépense [en aumône]. Réponds [-leur]: ‘[Donnez] selon votre 
mesure!" He justifies this translation in an added remark and 
informs us about the various meanings assigned to the term by 
tradition: ‘‘al-‘afwa “Tdonnez] selon votre mesure’. Le terme arabe 
est de sens trés vague. C'est un nom verbal signifiant à l'origine 
'effacement'; il semble donc qu'il représente le vieux concept 
sémitique des biens de ce monde considérés comme un souillure 
dont on se purifie par l'aumóne. Les commt. ne prennent plus le 
terme en ce sens, mais lui découvrent celui de quotitté. Tab., [V. 2] 
213 glose par yasir ‘un peu’, par wasat ‘quantité modérée’, par fadi 
‘superflu’ ...; par al-afdal ‘le meilleur’ ou enfin par as-sadaga l- 
mafrüda "laumóne imposée’. La traduction reçue ici est donnée 
comme une approximation; cf. Bell et Ahmadiyya: what ye can 
spare. La traduction de Pesle: ce quz vous laissera sans regret est 
nettement fantaisiste.” 

To us it seems incontrovertible that the term has an identical 
meaning in both passages. As used in these passages, it must be 
equated with its meaning in the following passages as transmitted 
in Yahya b. Adam's Kitab al-Harag (Le livre de l'impót foncier, 
publ. par Th. W. Juynboll) p. 54, 6-10: "It has been transmitted 


* Previously published in Der Islam, vol. 38 (1962), p. 28-50. 
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to us by ..., on the authority of Ibn Täwüs, on the authority of his 
father, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, that Ibrahim, i.e. Ibn Sa‘d, 
asked him: “What taxes are due from the goods of the ahl ad- 
dimma’? Ibn ‘Abbas answered: ‘the ‘afw’, that is: al-fadl, the 
surplus". Ibid. 1. 10-17: "It has been transmitted to us by ..., on 
the authority of ‘Abdalmalik b. Umair: a man from (the tribe of) 
Taqif reported to me: “Ali b. Abi Tälib placed me in charge of 
Buzurg Säbür, and said: ‘In collecting money do not flog anybody, 
nor sell anybody's food supply, winter or summer clothes, beasts 
of burden ...’. Whereupon I said: 'O Commander of the Faithful! 
If so, I will return to you as I left you!. Thereupon he answered: 
‘Even if you return to me as you have left me. Innà umirna an 
na huda minhumu l-‘afwa ya‘ni l-fadla, Truly, we were commanded 
[by God] to take the ‘afw from them’, that is: the surplus"! 

The idea that taxes should be paid from the "surplus" has found 
a very clear expression in the following passage referring to an event 
which took place in 65 A. H. (Baladuri, Ansab al-a$räf, 5, 220, 17-18): 
wahataba bnu Muti“in fagala inna amira I-mu’minina ba‘atanı “ala 
misrikum watugürikum wa'amarani bifibayatı favikum wala ahmilu 
Savan mimmä yafdulu “ankum illà an iardau bihamli dalika ... 
wala’atba‘anna sirata “Umara wa “Utmäna fagäla lahü s-Sa’ıbu bnu 
Mälikin amma siratu ‘Utmana fakdnat hawan waataraian fala 
hagata lana fiha wa-ammä siratu “Umara fa’agallu s-sirataini 
dararan “alaina walakin ‘alaika bisivats “Alıyi buy Abt Tahbın 
fwinnd là nardä bima dánahà fagala bnu Mutin nastru fikum 
bikullt mà tahwauna waturidina ... "[*Abdallh| b. Muti‘ addres- 


1 A. Ben-Shemesh’s rendering of the passage, in his meritorious trans- 
lation of the work (Taxation in Islam, 1: Yahya ben Adam's Kitab al-haräj, 
Leiden 1958), p. 60: “We have ordered to collect from them with ‘leniency’, 
which means 'favor'," must be corrected accordingly.—The same traditions 
recur, in a less elaborate form and with slight variations, in Abū Yüsuf’s 
Kitab al-haräg (cd. Cairo 1302 A.H.), p. 70, 16 and p. 60, 13, respectively.— 
F. Lekkegaard, Islamic taxation in the classic period (Copenhagen 1950), 
p. 79, makes in connection with these and related passages the following 
statement: “Abt Yüsuf knows of two kinds of sulh lands 1) ‘ald Say? musam- 
må, at the payment of a yearly amount fixed once and for all. 2) ‘ald qadr 
at-tägeh, according to the utmost ability, which probably means that the 
*afw or fadi (surplus) that is calculated to be held by the taxpayers is esti- 
mated as high as possible." This statement implies a clear misunderstanding 
of the concept "surplus," as expressed by ‘afw and fad! in the above-men- 
tioned passages. ‘A fw or fadlis precisely not that part of the property “that 
is calculated to be held by the taxpayers,” but that part which is not needed 
by the taxpayers and is to be paid as tax to the authorities. 
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sed [the people of Küfa! and said: “The Commander of the Faithful 
(that is, ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubair) has sent me to your city and your 
fortified frontier settlements and has ordered me to collect taxes 
from your estates (resulting from the Islamic conquest), and I shall 
not take anything from your surplus, except with your consent 

.. and I shall follow the conduct of ‘Umar and “Utmän.’ Where- 
upon as-Sä’ib b. Malik said to him: ‘As to the conduct of ‘Utman, 
it was arbitrariness and favoritism, and we do not want it; and as 
to the conduct of “Umar, it is for us the least harmful of the two 
kinds of conduct. However, you should keep to the conduct of ‘Ali 
b. Abi Tälib, for we shall not be satisfied with anything below it.’ 
Thereupon Ibn Muti‘ said: "We shall deal with you entirely in 
accordance with your wishes and your liking'."! The predilection 
for "Al's conduct which has found such an eloquent expression in 
this passage, is unmistakeably connected with *Ali's injunction to 
the man from the tribe of Taqif with respect to the people of 
Buzurg Sabir, as reported in the tradition in the Kitab al-harag 
quoted. above. 

As to the term ‘afw found in the Koran as well as in the two 
traditions quoted from the Kıtab al-haräg, its explicit identification 
with fadl in the latter as well as their contexts leave no doubt as 
to its meaning in the Koran. *Afw as used in the quoted. Koranic 
passages is identical with fadi, and the verb ‘afd associated with it 
may be equated with the verb fadala, also with the verb zäda, “to 
multiply, increase (intrans.), to add, augment (trans.)". We refer 
first to “afā “to be ample, luxuriant” with reference to vegetation, 
as in Qutàmi 23, 20: ahallahunna sandman “afıyan ... “he made 
them alight at an oasis with luxuriant vegetation." Also Asma‘tyat 
61, 26: wa‘afı l-hayà tami |-gimami waradtuhü ... “To many a 
meadow with fresh and rich vegetation and overflowing with water, 
I have descended ...". We also mention Labid, no. 2, 18 (Halidi, 
p. 9, v. 2): walakinnd nu“iddu s-saifa minha bi’aswugt *afiyata l-lahmi 
kümi "but we let the sword bite into the thighs of the fleshy, 
humpy she-camels" (cf. ibid, schol.: wayugalu “afā lahmuhu ida 


1 Tabari II, 2; 603, 6ff. and Ibn Atir IV, 175, 3ff., have the following 
text: ...wa’ramarani bifibäyati favikum waran là ahmila fadla favikum 
tankum ilā biridan minkum wa’an alba‘a wasiyata “Umara bni l-Hattabi 
lati ausä biha «nda wafatihi wastrata “Ulmäna bni ‘Affäna... This agrees 
with ‘Umar’s will as reported by Ibn Sa'd, Tabagät, 3, 1; 246, 1, and Yahya 
b. Adam, J. c., p. 52, 13: ...an lá yu’hada [min ahli l-amsäri) iHā fadluhum 
San ridan minhum... 
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katura). In a different context, we find the word e.g. in Agani 9, 55: 
falamma faraga minhu larannama biht Muhärigun fa’ahsana fihi 
wa’atrabana wazäda ‘ala Ibrahima fa’a'adahü Ibrahimu wazäda fi 
sautihi fa‘afa “ala gina’ Muhärigin “and when he was through with 
it, Muhärig sang it, and sang it beautifully, and filled us with 
enthusiasm, and surpassed Ibrähim; then Ibrähim repeated it, 
improved the tune and surpassed (‘afā ‘ala) Muhariq.” The equiva- 
lence of ‘afw with fadl, "surplus, quantitative superiority" is also 
apparent in the following passages in which it is ascribed to racing 
horses (or to heroes likened to them). Zuhair, 3, 37-38: (37) sabagta 
tlathā kulla talqin mubarrizin sabügin ia l-gayatt gaivi mugalladi 
(38) kafadli gawadi l-haili vasbiqu ‘afwuht s-sirä‘a wa’in yafhadna 
yaghad wayab‘udi (37) (In running) to it (i.e. the goal), you have 
overtaken every (runner) to whom free rein has been given, who 
speeds towards his goals without being lashed by a whip, (38) as 
the thorough-bred racehorse is superior (to others), (the racehorse) 
whose superior power leaves the fast runners behind without effort; 
but when they exert themselves, he also spurts and gets ahead of 
them." Cf. also tbid. 9, 26: ... fadla I-giyadi ‘ala l-haili 1-b1t@i 
jaa yuti bidakka mamnünan wala naziga ("He surpasses other 
men,) as the thorough-bred runners overtake the slow horses, and 
thus offer no poor or fickle race." 1 We also refer to the following 
similar passage (Imrw’ulqais 63, 7-8): ... fayá rubba garatin Sahidiu 
‘ala... rabidin vazdadu ‘Safwan ida gard ...?. 


1 We read iu‘ instead of yu%i.—Rescher, Beiträge zur arabischen Poesie, 
IV, 2; p. 13, translates: “(Er übertrifft dic andern Leute) wie edle Rosse die 
langsamen (Klepper); und er gibt damit fd. h. mit seiner Einsicht) nichts 
abgeschnittenes noch hält er auch [in seinem Lauf bzw. Handeln] plötzlich 
fabrupt] inne." We differ and consider the clause fala tu“iz (as we read it) 
as an elaboration of the clause which contains fadla l-fiyüdi...: a finite 
verb is coordinated with an infinitive (fadla...) (so-called “Übergang in 
die syntaktische Ruhelage”). As to the expression /@ tui mamnünan, cf. 
Hamäsa, p. 749, v. 5, quoted below 233. 

2 Cf. furthermore Nagd@id Garir wal-Farazdag, no. 27, 7—8 (p. 43) and 
ibid. p. 418, 15. “Afwuhü (or ‘afwahit) in these passages (‘afw here: “the 
first run’’ of the race-horse, v. Bevan, Glossary of Nagä’id) can hardly 
be separated from ‘afwan (in the indeterminate accusative) used in other 
passages (with reference to the race-horsc as well as to the generous man), 
e.g. Zuhair 17, 13, Mufadt. p. 234, 16; 726, 10; Hudail no. 256, 37. ‘Afwan 
represents the adverbial form of *afwwhü (used as a subject) and 'afwahü 
(used as an object), as e.g. in Zuhair 17, 13: kuwa l-fawadu lladi yutika 
närlahü “afwan wayuzlamu ahyanan wayazlımu “He is the generous one 
who gives his gift “as surplus," that is "easily" (or—in agreement with 
the traditional interpretation—‘spontancously’’, without being asked for 
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We find the verb ‘afa@ in connection with the usual comparison 
between the generous man (and the hero in general) and the 
thoroughbred race-horse in the following passage of Tarafa (8, 13) 
where it is predicated of both terms: na‘fu kama ta‘fu I-£iyadu ‘ala 
1-“llatt ... “we have a surplus under all (even the worst) circum- 
stances with which we are generous as the thorough-bred race- 
horses have a surplus of power with which they are ‘generous’ ...".! 
Cf. also Hamäsa 749, v. 5: ... w@in agud uti Safwan gaira mamnini 
“and when I am generous, I give as one gives out of surplus, not 
sparingly’’.? In these passages ‘afw is already used in a sense rather 
close to its usage in the quoted Koranic passages and Islamic 
traditions. 

The following two passages are intimately related to these latter 
passages in showing, as they do, the word ‘afw as the object of the 
imperative hud “take” (as in Sura 7, 198, v. above p. 229). Hassan 
b. Tabit 23, 14: hud minhum ma atā ‘Safwan ida gadibu wala yaku 
hammuka l-amra lladt mana“ü "when they are angry, take from them 
what represents a surplus (that is, what they give gladly, spontane- 
ously, and what they find easy to part with), and do not strive for 
what they refuse to give." Also Sigistani’s Kut. al-Mu‘ammarin, 


it)". Mufadt. p. 234, 16: ...wayasbiqu l-alfa *afwan gaira madvabi “and 
he overtakes thousand [horses] “in the surplus of power” (that is, “easily,” 
or "spontaneously", without having to be whipped on." The last-mentioned 
idea, the ''not-having-to-be-whipped-on," appears in combination with 
*afw(whü) also in the passage Zuhair no. 3, 37-38, quoted above, p. 232; 
whenever the term is applied to a horse, this idea must be considered as 
implied in the term even without being mentioned expressly. With respect 
to the above quoted passage Nag., no. 27, 7-8, where the “whipping-on” is 
not expressly mentioned, thc gloss says: min gairi an vudraba au yuhatta 
“without being hit or driven on." Cf. also the following passage (IJamsa?, 
rst ed., 88, 9), in which besides the term “afwan, the negation of its semantic 
opposite, takalluf, also occurs: sada bigairi takallufin “afwan bifaidı nadahuma 
"the two (mourned) ruled without effort, with case (literally: through 
surplus [of powerj), through the abundance of their generosity." 

1 Note the designation of the race-horse as fawäd, pl. £iyad, "generous," 
and the use of the verb a*/a “to give” for the running horscs in Zuhair 9, 
26 (cf. Hamäsa p. 749, v. 5, quoted below). 

? With respect to mamnün, cf. Tabrizi on the passage, who offers two 
alternative interpretations. The above quoted passage from Zuhair (9, 26) 
shows that the expression must be understood in accordance with our 
interpretation above. Rückert’s interpretation (Volkslieder der Araber, II, 
p. 289; no. 754, 2): “...doch wenn ich Großmut übe, tue ich es ohne Lohn” 
is hardly acceptable. For the finite verb manna in the sense adopted in 
our translation, sec e.g. Ahtal, p. 72, 5. Gaira mamnün seems to be a synonym 
of ‘afwan. 
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P. 57, I. I3 (no. 47, 12-13a): (12) fasabran ‘ala raibi z-zamäni 
wa'addiht wala taku da tīhin wala tata‘allali (13a) hudi l-'*afwa 
waqna* bis-sahähi " (12) hold out against the perfidy of Time and 
its bites and don’t be presumptious and don’t indulge in illusions: 
(13a) ‘take the surplus’ and be content with your health (or: with 
your life)!” 

These passages prove that the Koranic expression kudi l-“afwa 
is an old maxim and represents a concrete example of the ancient 
Arab philosophy of life. 

The Koranic passages as well as the passages quoted from 
Yahya b. Adam's Kitäb al-Haräg, in employing the term ‘afw 
(= fadl), refer to alms-giving (zakät, sadaqa) and (as is clearly appar- 
ent from the passages quoted from the Kitab al-Harag) to other 
levies which are part of social institutions: they are duties which 
society or its representatives require of its members or—in the case 
of the traditions quoted from the Kitäb al-Harag—of some of its 
groups. The idea expressed in these passages is that an individual 
member of a society or of some groups which form part of it shall 
give to society what he can spare—consequently, is exempt from 
any contribution, or any charitable gift, under certain circum- 
stances. 

We can prove that the idea of this type of social behavior which 
we find in the Koran and in the above quoted. Islamic traditions 
(v. p. 229) is an echo of a custom which existed in old. Arab every- 
day life. The idea is contained in a series of ancient (partly pre- 
Islamic) passages in poetry and in prose, also in some contexts which 
deal with historical happenings or personalities; the idea is expressed 
there in a manner which leaves no doubt as to its pre-Islamic and 
secular origin. 

We quote, first, the following passage (Agani, III, 18, off): 
hagga Mu‘awiyatu hifgataini fi hiläfatiht ... fahagga fi ihdähuma 
fara?à Sahsan yusalli fi l-masgidi l-harāmi “alaihi taubant abyadanı 
fagäla man hädä qali Sa‘yatu bnu Garidin wakana mina 1-Yahüdi 
Ja’arsala ilaihi yad*ühw fa'atühw vasüluhü fagala agib amira l- 
mw minina gala awalaisa gad mata amiru I-mu’minina gala fa’afıb 
Mu‘awiyata fa’atähu falam yusallım “alaihi bil-hilafate fagala lahü 
Mu‘awiyatu mà fa“alat arduka lati biTaimäa’a qala yuksa minha 
l-“är(i) wayuraddu fadluha ‘ala l-gar(t) ... “ ‘Mu‘awiya made the 
pilgrimage [to Mecca] twice during his caliphate ... and during one 
of these pilgrimages he saw a person praying in the Mosque who 
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was dressed in two white garments, and he said: ‘Who is that?’, 
he received the answer: ‘Sa‘ya b. Garid [it is!’, and he was of the 
Jews (that is here: he was of Jewish descent). Thereupon [Mu “äwiya' 
sent to him to invite him. And when his messenger came to him 
and said: ‘Accept the invitation of the Commander of the Faithful. 
he answered: ‘Has the Commander of the Faithful not died ?'. Where- 
upon he was told: ‘Accept the invitation of Mu‘awiya!’. Thereupon 
he came to him and, in greeting him, did not salute him as caliph. 
And Mu‘awiya said to him: ‘How is your land in Taima’ doing ?', 
and he answered: ‘The naked are clothed from it, and its surplus 
is granted to the clients’ ...’’. Fadl is used in the same sense in 
a line of a poem cited in connection with the last-quoted words 
(the poem is ascribed to Sa‘ya’s father, Garid; ibid. 1. 20): walagad 
darabtu bifadli malt hagqahüt “inda §-sita’: wahabbati l-arwähi “And 
truly, I have fulfilled with the surplus of my property the duty which 
is incumbent upon it at the time of winter and of the blowing winds.” 
In this latter passage one might perhaps feel tempted—as usual in 
interpreting fadi in similar contexts—to take the expression bifadli 
malt in the sense of “with the fullness (or: abundance) of my 
possessions’. The incorrectness of this interpretation becomes 
clearly apparent in the light of the preceding prose passage in which 
the terms mal and fadi do not modify each other, but are rather 
contrasted as independent ideas; both are also brought into connect- 
ion with two different concepts: al-@ri "the naked” and al-gar 
"the client", respectively. 

We also quote à passage in which the surplus which is given 
away is designated by the feminine form of the Koranic term ‘afw, 
that is, *afwa (Agani, IV, 138, roff.): aghamati s-sanatu Nabigata 
Bani Ga‘data fadahala ‘ala bui z-Zubairi I-masfida l-harüma fa’an- 
Sadahü: ... fagdla lali bnu z-Zubairt hauwin ‘alaika Aba Laila 
fa inna. S-Sira ahwanu was@ilika *«ndana amma salıfwatu malina 
fal? ali z-Zubairi we amma *alifwatul fa’inna Bani Asadi bni “Abdi- 
l-Uzzā tasgaluhü ‘Sanka waTaiman ma‘ahaé waläkin laka ft mali 
lähi haggäanı haqgun biru’yatıka vasüla llaht ... wahagqun biSir- 
katika ahla I-Islämi fi Ja ıhım ... “A year of drought depressed an- 
Näbiga (of the tribe) of the Banü Ga‘d, and he entered the Mosque 
fat Mecca] and went to [‘Abdallah] b. az-Zubair and recited before 
him (here follow a few lines of poetry): ... Thereupon Ibn az-Zubair 
said to him: ‘Do not be so afflicted, o Abū Laila! Indeed, poetry is 
the means by which you can come close to us most easily. As to 
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the core (capital; literally: the choicest part) of our property, it 
belongs to the family az-Zubair, and as concerns its surplus, the 
Banü Asad b. ‘Abd-al-‘Uzza together with Taim sequester it so that 
it cannot fall to your share. However, you have two rights on the 
'estate of God' (i.e., the state treasure): a right by virtue of the fact 
that you have seen the Messenger of God; another one through the 
fact that you, together with the people of Islam, have a part in 
their booty’...”. 

We add to this passage in prose the following lines of al-Hutai’a 
in which he praises and reproves ‘Umar b. al-Hattab at the same 
time (Diwan 85, 10-12): (10) wabu*itta lid-dunya tufammi*u malaha 
watasurru gizyataha wada’ban tafma‘u (II) wamanata nafsaka 
fadlahé wamanahtahà ahla l-fa‘ah fa'anta kairun müla*u (x2) hatta 
yagra “ılgun näzihun fayusiba ‘afwataha wa‘abdun aukau“... 
(10) and you were sent into the world to collect its property and to 
preserve its head-tax (i.e., the head-tax of its people) [in the treasury 
of the realm] and ‘to collect devotion (or:zeal),* (II) and you have 
renounced its surplus (that is, the surplus of the property of the 
world)? and have ceded it (that is, the world; more exactly, or con- 
cretely: the surplus of property) to the ‘men of deed',—and you are 
good, desire-inspiring (müli“u, v. variant) —(12) so that a barbarian, 
a native of faraway lands (non-Arab, of doubtful loyalty to Islam) 
and a venal slave ? come to you to get possession of its surplus.” 

In the following line by Abū Nahsal Muhammad b. Hamid (on 
Nth b. ‘Umar) (transmitted by Marzubàni, Mu‘gam as-Su‘ar@’, 
p. 427, 7), which implies the same motif as the above passage or is 
even modelled on it, the two synonymous terms *afw and fadi are 


1 To that, cf. expressions like Asma“yät 12, 8: gamü'u hılalı l-haivi min 
kulli gänibin “he collects good traits on all sides.” also ibid. v. 10: näla halläti 
I-kirami “who (through his deeds) has attained the attributes of the noble.” 
Moreover we quote (Kamil 311, II) gama‘la dinan wahilman, (Hätim at- Ta? 
no. 29, 3) ...yagma*u hazman wagüdan, (Ibn Qutaiba, as-Siv wassutara, 
p. 182, ro; poet: al-Hutai’a) famata I-Iu’ma warabwaba (var. asbaba) 
s-safahati wad-dalali. Moreover cf. Abū Hirāš no. 10, 16: gamata umüran... 
mina I-hilmi wal-matrüfi wal-hasabi d-dahmi, which Hell interprets as 
follows: “Du vereinigst (in Dir) Dinge..." The passages quoted by us 
from the Asma“7yät (12, 8, 10) seem to indicate clcarly that Zama*a in passages 
of this kind has to be interpreted by “‘collect.” 

2 Wamanata nafsaka fadlahé must not be interpreted “you have renounced 
the goods (excellencies) of the world.” This is clearly apparent from fayusiba 
"afwatahà (in l. 12). It represents the antithesis of the first sentence with yusi- 
bu as the counterpart of mana*ta nafsaka and *afwa as a synonym of fad. 

3 "Slaves" means here mawäli. 
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combined in a genitive construction: tagüdu bifadli *afwika lil-agasi 
watamna‘uhn mina l-hillt S-Safıgi “you bestow your surplus lavishly 
on those who are most distant, and withhold it from the devoted 
friend.” 

We often find that the "surplus which is given away” results 
from "acquisition", that is, from what is gained by a raid under- 
taken for the purpose of plundering, especially cattle (cf. below 
p. 247 İf.) asin the line by ASa Tamim (ed. Geyer, no. 2, 3, p. 272): 
in yaksibu yut*imii min fadli kasbihimü ... “when they ‘acquire’, 
they feed [the needy] from the surplus of their ‘acquisition’ ..." 

In the same manner as in the passage Agani 3, 18, oft. (quoted 
above p. 234), “property”, ma, iscontrasted with its "surplus", fadt, 
which is reserved for the fulfilment of social duties, in the following 
line of Kutaiyir (in Gähiz, Hayawän, 4, 177, 5): ida mà afada I-mäla 
auda bifadlıhi hugügun fakurhu L-'adilati yuwäfiguh “when he (i.e., 
the exalted chief) acquires ! property [in a raid], the fulfilment of 
[social] duties ? destroys? its surplus, and the indignation of the 
carping women hits him’’.* 

The same specific meaning, "surplus of property which is to be 
given away”, is expressed by fadlat- (the feminine form of the more 
frequently used fad!) in the following line from the fragment of a poem 
ascribed to the pre-Islamic poet Zuhair b. ‘Urwa al-Mäzini (A gant 
IQ, 157, 6): mabadilu 'afwan £azi lal-‘ata idä fadlatu z-zadi lam 


1 For afada "to acquire” see below p. 247ff. 

* For the concept of kagg ''[social] duty," pl. Augüg v. below p. 252ff., 
and the following footnote. 

3 With reference to the expression auda bi... in the present context, we 
have to compare the following line of Hätim at-Tà"i, no. 57, 8: walakinnahü 
yuti min-amwal Taiyı’in ıda halaga I-mäla l-huqügu I-lawazımu “... but he 
gives ithe needy] of Taiyi?’s possessions in times when the inescapable 
[social] duties ‘shear’ the property”’ (i.e., in the regularly recurring times of 
drought). 

4 The meaning of the second half of the line is clear although the verb 
yuwäfiguhü poses perhaps some difficulty in this context. It is certainly 
a matter of women’s dislike of mens’ prodigality which includes charity—a 
frequently occurring motif..—For wàafaga in the sense of ''to mect, to come 
to, to reach" we refer to the following instances: (Abtal p. 122, 3) ..?»na 
man yaniawikumi yuwäfıqu husnä mà yugibbu mna'imuhü ''...whoever 
turns to you, meets with continuous benefactions"; (Farazdaq, p. 205, 2) 
ya aiyuhü n-nasu là tabhü “ala ahadin ba‘da lladi biDumairin wäfaga l- 
gadara “O ye people! don't weep over anybody after the death of the one 
who met destiny in Dumair’’ (cf. ibid. p. 19, 8: inna bna Laila biardi n-Nih 
adrakahü... l-qadaru “(as to) Laila’s son—Fate overtook him in the land 
of the Nile"). 
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tubdali “‘‘they] give away with ease the richest gift in times when 
the surplus of food is not given away (by others; that is, in times 
of drought and want) ”.1 

Likewise in the following line, quoted in a grammatical context 
in *Aini III 469 (v. Fischer-Bräunlich, Schawährd-Index, p. 46a, 11), 
fadi is to be understood in the specific sense here under discussion: 
mà züla yaqinu man ya'ummauka bil-ginà wastwaka mani‘u fadlahü 
l-muhtage (or: fadlthi l-muhtag(a)?) “Whosoever turns to you, is 
certain of [obtaining] a rich gift, whereas others than you withhold 
their surplus from the needy’’.* The same idea is expressed in the 
following line of al-Hansä’ (Diwän, 1st ed., p. 60, II): l& yagsıru 
l-fadia ‘ala nafsihi bal “indahü man näbahu fil-fudül “He used not to 
withhold the surplus for his own benefit, but whoever sought him 
out, met with abundant surfluses’’.2 Also the following passage by 
Urwa b. al-Ward appears to imply this idea (Diwan, ed. Nöldeke, 
no. 3I, 4): (4) tawalla Bani Zabbäna ‘anna bifadhhim wawadda 
Sarikun lau nasiru fanab*udu (5) liyahni? Sarikan watbuhü wali- 


gühuhü ... “(4) The Banü Zabbän moved on with their swrplus* and 
Sarik desired that we should travel far away. (5) May Sarik enjoy 
his milkskin and his milch-camels ...!’’. 


Noteworthy is the use of the term fadl al-mäal in the following line 
from a poem of Qulläh b. Hazn, in which he abuses Muqatil b. 
Tal(a)ba, a grandson of (the pre-Islamic hero) Qais b. *Asim, for 
giving his daughter in marriage to Yahyà b. Abi Hafsa, a man of 
Jewish descent (Kamil of Mubarrad, p. 272, 2): ankahta *abdaini 
targü fadla mälihimä fi fika mimmä rafauta t-turbu wal-haéaru “You 
have allowed two slaves (that is here: clients, mawält) to marry [into 
your family] because you hoped for the 'surplus of their property' 
—may, because of what you hoped for, dust and stones get into 


1 Fadl az-züd in the following passage (Garir in Nagä’id, ed. Bevan, 
p- 35, 15) must certainly be understood in the same sense: walau qubiva 
t-Taimiyu tumma da‘autahü ilā fadli zadin g@a yahba mina L-qabvi “and if 
a Tamimite were buried and one invited him to the 'surplus' of a meal, he 
would come crawling out of his grave.” 

2 De Sacy, Grammaire arabe, II, $ 312 interprets: “..., tandis que d'autres 
que toi refusent leurs bienfaits à ceux qui sont dans le besoin," and the same 
interpretation is given by Wright, Arabic grammar, II. $ 302, rem. b, and 
Philippi, Der Status constructus im Hebräischen, etc., p. 6. “What is refused," 
can, of course, not be designated as a benefaction (cf. n. 4). 

3 De Coppier, Le Diwan d’al-Hans@, p. 155, translates: “Ses dons ne sont 
point des dons de l'égoisme, quiconque entre chez lui, est dans l'abondance.” 

4 Nöldeke (p. 87 of his edition) translates: “Die Bani Zabbän zogen von 
uns ihre Wohltaten zurück...” 
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your mouth’’.1 The question arises whether the “surplus of property” 
which a man, in marrying off his daughter, may expect from her 
husband, is identical with mahr in the original sense of the word: 
“purchase price of the bride," or whether the term here must be 
taken to have the same meaning as in the above-quoted passages 
(e.g., in the narrative of Näbiga al-Ga‘di and ‘Abdallah b. az- 
Zubair, v. above p. 235). With respect to the “‘bridal money” we 
find the term fadi obviously also used in the following passage 
(scholion of Hamäsah, ed. Freytag, p. 193, 9-11): “‘Adi b. ‘Artah 
wrote to ‘Umar b. ‘Abdal‘aziz asking him for permission to marry 
the wife of Yazid b. al-Muhallab; whereupon ‘Umar wrote to him: 
‘... in kana fika fadlun fatud bthi ‘ald “iyälika, Tf you have a 
‘surplus’, bestow it on your family (women and children)’.” 

The meaning "surplus of property" is clearly also expressed by 
the term fadi al-mäl in the following line of the poet (living in the 
‘Abbasid period) Abū Sirä“a (Agani 20, 42, 9-11): (9) Bani Sarrana 
in vattat tiyabi wakalla ‘ani l-*asirati fadlu mali ... (II) alam aku 
min sarãti Bani Nu'awmin ... “O Banü Sarran!, if my garments are 
ragged and the surplus of my property is too weak to serve my tribe 
..., have I not been one of the chiefs of the Banü Nu‘aim ...?" 

Fadl as technical term for the "surplus" which is granted to a man 
of lower social standing (the client) by the well-to-do, mightv man 
on whom he is dependent, is very clearly apparent in the following 
passage (Agdui 13, 110, 14ff.)—although it is not used here in 
connection with an intended act of charity, as in the other passages: 
“(Muzaigiyä’ ‘Amr b. ‘Amir, of Ma'rib's people, said—so the tale 
goes—to the Gurhumites in Mecca, when he, after the bursting of 
the dam, had gone with his people from Yemen to the North in 
search of new domiciles:) ... faim abattum agamtu ‘ala kurhikum 
tumma lam tarta ma“ illa fadlan wala tasrabü ila rangan ...” 

. and if you refuse, I will stay without your consent; you, in my 
presence, will pasture only ‘surplus’ and drink only muddy water 


Fadl, "surplus of possessions," the part of the property of a man 
reserved for charity, appears again in the following passage (Hudau 
258, 28): wadi waragin min fadi mälika maluhi wadı hdgatin qad 
vista laisa lahü fadiu “and many a man who is now the owner of 

1 Regarding the use of the dual (‘abdainz), cf. the use of the plural in 


connection with the same event, ibid. p. 172, 17 (banat) and p. 272, 5 (banat 
and mawali). 
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money (silver coins),—his property comes from the surplus of your 
property ...”. Cf. also Dü-r-Rumma 57, 69: yugassımu fadlahü ... 
“he is in the habit of distributing the surplus (of) his (property)..."'.! 
We must assume the same meaning in a passage in which Abü 
Qais b. Abi Anas, one of the homines religiosi of the pre-Islamic 
period, in giving his people precepts for a moral conduct of life, does 
not simply recommend charity to them, but mentions the existence 
of fadi ("surplus") as a prerequisite for its exercise. [bn Hisam 349, 
6: ... wa'in kana fadlu l-hairi fikum fa’afdıla “... and if you have 
a surplus of goods, relinquish it (that is, be charitable)!" (cf. below 
p- 246). 

The same social custom which requires the owner of property to 
give up its "surplus" (in the above-discussed special sense of the 
word) is implied in fadl as used in the following passage (Hi?zámat 
al-adab 4, 367, 15ff.). A desert traveller who descends to a well 
invites a wolf to be his guest in drinking. The wolf, modest and well- 
bred as he is, is ready to accept this friendly offer of a human being 
on one condition only, namcly, that the water show a "surplus" 
beyond the need of the inviting human. We quote the passage: 
(I) wama'in kalauni I-gisli qad ‘ada aginan qalilin bihi l-aswatu fi 
baladin mahh (2) wagadtu “alaihi d-di’ba ya*wt ka’annahü hali*un 
hala min kulli malin wamin ahii (3) faquitu lahat ya d? bu hal laka 
f? Jatan yuwast bila mannin ‘alaika wala buhli (4) fagala hadaka 
llahu lir-rusdi innama da‘auta lima lam y@ tht sabu*un gabli (s) 
falastu bv atihi wala astati‘uhi walaki-sqini in kana ma^uka dà fadh 
(6) faguliu “alaika l-hauda inni tarakiuhi wafi sigwihi fadlu I-qalüsi 
mina s-sagli (7) fatarraba yasta‘wi di dban katıratan wa‘addaitu kulla 
man hawahu ‘ala Sugli “At a drinking place whose color resembled 
that of a washing-mixture, and which had become putrid from 
long disuse, where one could hardly hear a sound, situated in a 
waste land—I have found a wolf, howling like a man expelled from 
his tribe, forsaken by ‘possessions and family’, (3) and I spoke to 
him: ‘ʻO wolf! Would you like a man to help you, not in a stingy 
manner and without thinking of recompense from you?’ (4) He 
answered me]: ‘God lead you the right path! You have invited me 
to something which has not been bestowed upon a beast before. 
(5) I will not go to it and won't have the heart to do it. However, 
if your drinking-place has a surplus, allow me to drink!’. (6) There- 


1 The explanation of the scholion: fadluhit: ‘atayahi, “fadluhū means his 
‘gifts’ ", is incorrect. 
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upon I said: “The cistern is at your disposal! I have left it with still 
a bucket-full in its corner,! as much as a young she-camel needs. 
(7) Thereupon he howled with joy and made many wolves howl 
with him, and I allowed everyone [of my companions! whose mind 
was intent upon labor, to hurry ahead to his goal(?).” 

The water that is offered as fadl, "surplus", by a man to a wolf, 
is “surplus” in the same special sense of the word as the pasture 
and the water which the South-Arab Muzaiqiya’ is reported (in 
Agüni 13, 110ff., quoted above p. 239) to have offered to the 
Gurhumites as fadl, “surplus” (after satisfying his own needs). The 
transfer of this motif to a situation in which a wolf considers the 
acceptance of a favor as possible only on condition that the favor 
is a "surplus" of the possessions of the benefactor, shows how 
pronounced and deeply rooted the idea of “surplus of property" 
was in the social attitudes of the Arab. The prohibition to refuse 
fadi al-m@ is indeed a sunna of the Prophet and applies also to water 
used for irrigation (see, e.g., Yahya b. Adam, Kit. al-Haraäf, p. 69ff., 
moreover see Buhari, II, 159, penult., and passim). In this context 
we must also mention the following line of Di‘bil (apud Dida b. 
‘Ali; the life and works of an early ‘Abbasid poet, by L. Zolondek. 
Lexington, 1961. No. 109, 2; p. 47): là yagbisu I-garu minhum fadla 
narthim “The client (or: neighbour) is not used to take from them 
the surplus of their [burning] fire [-wood]" (Zolondek, p. 107, inter- 
prets: “Their neighbour does not seek the benefit of their fire"). 

In its application to charity, the plural fwd4 (to the singular 
fadi, "excess, redundance") ordinarily clearly shows the concrete 
meaning of "surplus (of property)" —in contrast to the singular fad! 
in which the secondarily developed meaning of ‘‘beneficience, favor" 
(see below, p. 246) can sometimes not clearly be distinguished from 
its original meaning (“excess of property"). We quote A‘Sa, no. 32, 
39-41: (39) warida dü I-fudüli danna ‘ani l-maulà wasärat lihimıha 
Lahlaqu (40) wamasa l-gaumu bil-“imädi ilā r-razhä wara'ya l- 
musima? aina l-masägu (41) ahadü fadlahum hunäka wagad yagri 
‘ala fadlihä I-gidähu I-“itägu " (39) and when the owner of ‘surplus’ 
is in the habit of economizing and stinting towards his client (that 

1 As to sigw “side (corner) of the cistern or bucket” in this connection 
with fad! al-mä’, cf. Di-r-Rumma, no. 52, 56-57: (56) fagultu lahu (that is, to 
my servant, gulam) ‘ud faltamis fadla märihä (that is, mā’ al-biv)...(57) 
fag@at [id-dalwu) bimuddin nisfuhii d-dimnu äfinun kama* s-sala fi sigwtha 
i.e., sigw ad-dalw) yatavagqraqu. 

2 Thus we have to read instead of al-musimu of the edition. 
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is, in the times of drought and great want) and the traits of character 
manifest their true nature ! (40) and the people go with wooden 
sticks to the emaciated camels [and place them under the bellies 
of the animals to support them] and he who leads the cattle to 
pasture knows not where to drive it [since there is no vegetation’, 
(41) then (Aundka) they attain their superiority (in glory and honor 
over other men), since [in the maisir-game, as is well known] the 
‘old’ (noble) arrows [with which the noble clan in question is com- 
pared] behave (literally ‘run’) according to their excellency and win 
the day [against the ineffective arrows]".? Cf. also (Ibn Hisäm, 
Sivat Rasili-llah, p. 631, 9-12): (9) fain tas’ali tumma là tukdabi 


1 In connection with our interpretation of the expression fasärat lihtmihä, 
cf. Zuhair no. 18, 13: kadalika himuhum walikulli gaumin ida massathumü 
d-davra^u himu “Such is their true nature, and the true nature of all people 
becomes manifest when adversity befalls them” (cf. Koran, ro, 22: min 
ba‘dt darr@a massathum). Cf. also Labid no. 2, 20 (Hälidi, p. 9, v. 3): wakam 
find ida mà l-mahlu abdà nihasa l-quumi min samhin hadmi “and how many 
generous and charitable ones do we find among us at the time when rain- 
lessness reveals the nature of man." We find the same idca expressed in a 
modified form in A'$à no. 21, 42-43: (42) fa?aba lah usulan gamilun wa?as- 
labu qatlin waranfäluha (43) ilā baiti man ya“tarthi n-nada ida n-nafsu 
a*fabahà mäluha “and in the evening (after a successful raid) there come 
into his house (captured) camels and the spoils of killed men and the booty— 
into the house of one whom generosity ‘befalls’ at a time when the soul 
delights in her possessions (that is: at the time of want and drought, when 
even the well-to-do and rich stint)." We compare the content of the temporal 
clause with igā with the content of the clause with dà in ‘Amr b. Qami?a 
no. 2, 4: ugaridu aqwaman fa’üft qurüdahum wa‘affun ida arda n-nufusa 
Sahihuha '...l respect myself, [and am generous] what time niggardliness 
brings ruin to those who suffer from it’’—Lyall’s translation. More literally: 
“at the time when the niggardly souls destroy themselves." We mention also 
ASä 3, 22-24: (22) wamü n-Nilu... (24) yauman bPagwada n@ilan minhu 
idā nafsu L-bahii tagahhamat su?alaha “and the (Babylonian) Nile is... 
never more generous than he (the extolled chief} is wont to be at the time 
when the soul of the stingy man shows an unkind face to those who ask 
its help." The common element in all these passages is the fact that they 
obliquely circumscribe the idea of the “time of greatest want" by the idea 
of the ‘‘time when the generosity—or niggardliness—of men manifests itself 
by the giving up—or not giving up—of possessions" (cf., e.g., also Nabiga 
6, 7 quoted below p. 248). ME 

2 We must interpret similarly the term fad! and its plural fudül in the 
passage ASä 23, 8 (where it appears—as in the line of Kutaiyir quoted above 
p. 237—in the context of the fulfilment of the "[social] duties," hugiag; cf. 
below p. 251): nu“ätikumü bil-haggi hatia labavyamü *alà aryina tu^di I-hugüga 
fudsluha “we argue with you until you comprehend who among us (i.e., 
us and you) it is to whose debit the duties incumbent on the surplus [of 
property] are fulfilled by it." (For hagg and huqiq, v. above p. 237, n. 3 
and below p. 251). 
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yuhabbirkt man gad s@alti I-yaginä (10) bv? anna layäliya data 
l-uzami kunna timälan liman yattarinad (xi) talidu n-nufüdu 
bPadr@ina mina d-durri fi azamältı s-sininà (12) bigadwa fudüh uli 
wugdind wabis-sabri wal-badli fil-mu‘dimind “... (9) and if you [o 
woman] ask, he whom you ask will tell you truly: (10) that we, in 
the days of evil events, were the protectors of those who sought us 
out,! (II) when crowds (or: poor women ?) took refuge from want 
in our shelters in the years of famine, (12) when we proved generous 
with the surpluses of the well-to-do among us and with patience and 
liberality towards the destitute’. The plural fudül has the same 
meaning, “surpluses”, in the following passage (Gähiz, Hayawan, 
3, 94, 8): habbir tana’a bani ‘Amrin fa imnahumá ula fudülin 
wa’anfalın wa’ahlärı. In consideration of the association of the 
plural fudal with gadwa in the above-quoted passage (Ibn Hisam, 
631, 12), one may interpret the singular fadi in the passage Ibn 
Hisäm, p. 801, 1-4 (the poet: Hassan b. Täbit) where it appears in 
conjunction with the root gdw, similarly as "surplus": ... (1) ba‘da 
bni Fatimata I-mubäraki Ga‘farin hairi l-bariyati kulliha wa’agallihä 

. (4) ... wa’aktaruhä ida mà yugtada fadlan ... “... (x) after 
the praised son of Fatima, Ga far b. Abi Talib, the best among men 

. (4) ... and the richest in surplus (identical with “benefaction,” 
see below p. 246) whenever a such was gotten by begging ...”. 

We find the plural fudül, used as a complementary concept to 
amwal "possessions," also in the following passage in Abii Ytisuf’s 
Kitab alharag (ed. Cairo 1302 A.H.), p. 23, 12-13: fagala qa^ilun 
gabilü s-sulha “ala qadri t-tāqati wagala äharu ankarü dalika wa- 
‘alimié anna fi ardihim amwälan wafudilan tadhabu in uhrdü bij- 
tagati wa’abau ila SaDan musamman. Fagnan in his translation of 
the book (p. 63) renders amwal wafudil by “des biens et des revenus.” 
As against this, we recognize here the same characteristic early 
Arab concept of "the property and its surplus" which we could 
ascertain in a number of other passages. 


1 A. Guillaume, in his translation of the Sira, p. 420, interprets this line 
(line 10) as follows: “that on nights when bones were gathered for food (layaliya 
data l-“izami), wc gave sustenance to those who visited us.” 

2 In various passages, fadi "surplus," and its plural, fudul, refer to the 
surplus of booty, or—more accurately—to the surplus remaining after the 
distribution of the booty. We quote the following line by “Abdallah b.‘Anama 
(in a poem on the death of Bistàm b. Qais, in Hamasa p. 458, v. 4): laka 
I-mirbä‘u minhä was-safaya wahukmuka wan-nasitatu wal-fudülu. We refer 
for the interpretation of the single terms of which the line is composed, 
to Tabrizi’s commentary, and quote herefrom the following phrases con- 
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The term fadi seems unequivocally to have the same meaning 
(“surplus of property, subject to the duty of charity") in the follow- 
ing Koranic passage (Sura 24, 22): wald va'tali ula I-fadlı minkum 
wassa“ati an yu'tà uli l-qurbi wal-masakina wal-muhäßirina fi sabili 
light ... Muslim commentators take fadi here to mean “excellency, 
nobility,” although they admit that the coordinated term sa‘a in the 
passage has an "economic" meaning. We quote Baidàwi on the 
passage: ... “ula Lfadlı minkum'' fi d-dini “wassaʻati” fi l-malı . 
Blachere (Le Coran; traduction nouvelle, 1950), p. 1008, translates: 
"Que ceux-ci parmi vous qui jouissent de la faveur [divine] et de 
l'aisance ne négligent point de donner aux Proches, aux Pauvres, 
aux Emigrés dans le Chemin d'Allah!” The most obvious thought 
here is, of course, to see in fadl a concept similar to sa‘a coordinated 
with it, and thus to ascribe to 1t à concrete, economic meaning, 
“surplus”: “Those among you who possess riches and surplus should 
not neglect to give to relatives, the poor, etc.’’.t 

The expression fad4 (or: fudül al-amwäl), in its terminological 
application discussed above, appears in various utterances attri- 


cerning fudül: walfudülu ma fadala walam yangasim “and al-fudüal is what 
rcmains (after the distribution of the booty) and is not distributed [and 
is given to the chief—in the present case to Bistam b. Qaisj,’’ moreover: 
wasagata... l-fudilu fil-Islam “and al-fudül was abolished in the period 
of Islam.” We refer moreover to the following (Islamic) passage (in Marzu- 
bani, Mu‘gam as-Su‘ara’, p. 106, 1. 5ff., r. 9): "Yazid b. Habnä was a 
Härigite, and it is he who, after his wife had, in a letter, demanded of him 
presents and 'tokens of kindness' (a/faf), said in a long poem: ... walä 
ta'dulina fi l-hadtyati innamä tahünu l-hadava min fudili I-gana’imi ‘don’t 
blame us (i.c., me) with regard to a present: presents are given from the 
surplus which remains after (the distribution of) the booty’.” 

1 Since the verb fadala, when applied to the concept '*property'' as well as 
to any other concept of a quantitative nature, has the meaning *'to exceed, 
to be left over” (and not “to be plentiful’), the notion “‘surplus of property 
to be given away” must be considered as being present in the following 
passage transmitted in al-Baladuri’s Ansab al-asraf, Istanbul manuscript, 
fol 1034 a, line r6ff.: al-Mad@inivu “an Abi Ishaqa qala dakava “inda 
I-Ahnafı vagulan faqalit kana sahiyan tumma Sahha fagala vagulun yatdaruhü 
wallàhi mà Sahha waläkin qa‘ada biht dahübu mälihi faqala l-Ahnafu inna 
l-muriata là tustalàu ida lam yakun mäluha fadilan ‘“‘al-Madaini reports 
the following tradition on the authority of Abū Ishaq: In the presence 
of al-Ahnaf [b. Qais at-Tamimi] a certain man was mentioned and it was 
said: 'He was gencrous, and then he became niggardly.' Thereupon somebody 
said in excuse of this man: ‘By God! He did not become niggardly, but 
the dwindling of his goods made him inactive [with respect to generosity ].' 
Thereupon al-Ahnaf said: ‘The exercise of murwa (i.e., virtus, in the specific 
Arabic sense) becomes impossible, if there is no surplus of property by which 
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it can be excrcised’. 
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buted to the caliph ‘Umar b. al-Hattab. We quote from at-Tabari’s 
Annales, I, 2417, 5-6: “... The Prophet has disposed [of his and 
Islam's property] with careful calculation and has used the surplus 
for worthy purposes (inna Rasüla-làhi gaddara fawada‘a L-fudüla 
mawädı“aha) ; and also I have disposed [of my and Islam's property] 
with careful calculation, and, by God, I shall use the surplus for 
worthy purposes!’’. Further ibid. I, 2774, 13-14: “... If I had un- 
restricted power, I would take the surplus of the rich (la’ahadiu 
fudüla amwälı l-agniva?1) and. distribute it among the poor of the 
muhagivan ." Similar statements by ‘Umar appear zbzd. I, 2455, 6-8; 
moreover see Buhari, Sahih, ed. Krehl, I, 216, 17. 

The following passage (at-Tabari tbid., I, 2499, 7-9; ct. 2504, off.) 
clearly demonstrates the fact that this pre-Islamic idea was, in 
early-Islamic times, not just a theoretical principle, but played a 
role in practical life: ““Umar had placed in each of the provincial 
capitals cavalry detachments (kuyäl) which varied in size according 
to the local circumstances, [paying for the expenses] with the surplus 
of the possessions of the Muslims (min fudüli amwäl I-Muslimina) ; 
he did this in anticipation of any emergency which might arise.” 

Fadl in this pregnant sense appears also in the following utterance 
which the caliph “Utmän b. ‘Affan is alleged to have made in reply 
to accusations of improper use of the public funds entrusted to him 
(ibid. I, 2940, 10): "There remained a surplus of property (jadala 
fadlun min malin), and why should I not be permitted to do with 
the surplus what I want to do? [If not,] why, then, have I become 
chief (¢mam) [of the Islamic community] ?" 

Whenever therefore early poets (in sententious statements which 
show strong resemblance to one another) reproach the rich for 
stinting with their fadi ("surplus"), there can be not doubt, in 
view of our preceding discussion, that the term is used in these 
passages in the same, special sense. The statements must be con- 
sidered as expressions of the idea that the giving up of surplus—no 
matter how big—is the basic, strictly-to-be-observed form of charity, 
and duty towards one's fellow-men. They presuppose the existence 
of a social custom in Arabian society which was an expression of 
this idea. We quote Zuhair's Mu‘allaga, v. 52 (51): waman yaku dà 
Jadlin fayabhal bifadlihi ‘ala qaumihi yustagna ‘anhu wayudmama 
“and he who is the owner of surplus and withholds his surplus from 
his people, he is dispensed with and is rebuked.” Cf. also Hätim 
at-Tä’l, no. 39, 3 (= Hamäsa, p. 533, v. I, where the name of the 
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poet is given as Muhammad b. Abi Sihad ad-Dabbi): id@ anta 
utita l-Ginà tumma lam tagud bifadhi l-gind ulfita mà laka hamidu 
“Tfriches have been granted youand you are not generous with the sur- 
plus of your riches, it will happen to you that nobody will praise you.” 

The material presented in the foregoing discussion leads us to the 
conclusion that ''beneficience, charity" in the genuine Arab sense 
of the concept presupposes the existence of a surplus in the posses- 
sions of the benefactor, and that fadi in the meaning of "favour, 
charitable gift" has developed from another, more original meaning 
of the word: "surplus (of property)”. 

The change of the meaning "surplus (of property)” to the meaning 
"favour, charity, grace" appears with striking clarity in the follow- 
ing passage, in which even the idea of ''God's grace" implies the 
concept of "surplus (of property)" (Buhari, ed. Krehl, II, 79, 2ff.): 
“There are three [persons] to whom God does not speak on the Day 
of Resurrection and at whom he does not look: a man that ..., and 
a man that ..., waragulun mana‘a fadla m@ thi; fayaquiu Hahu 
I-yauma amna'uka fadli kama mana'*ta fadla mà lam ta*mal yadaka 
and a man that has withheld the surplus of his water. God says [to 
him]: To-day I withhold from you my ‘surplus’ (1.e., my ‘grace’), as 
you have withheld the surplus of what your hands have not created." 
(Reckendorf, Arab. Syntax, p. 436, renders: “wie du die Gabe, die 
deine Hände nicht geschaffen haben, verweigert hast"; cf. our 
remark p. 238, n. 2). 

The anthropomorphic concept of '"God's ‘surplus’ ", a motif 
which demonstrates the overwhelming importance of the idea of 
“the surplus of property" in early Arab society, is moreover contain- 
ed in the following passage (Tabari, Annales, II, p. 33, 14 ff.; 
year A. H. 43): .. . wag@a Sa‘sa‘atu bnu Suhana fagama fi *Abdi-I- 
Oaisi. ... (Ibid., p. 34, Iff.) Fagama find ba'da. mà salla l-“asra 
fagüla: Ya ma“Sara “ıbadi Uahi inna llaha walahu |-hamdu katiran 
lammä gasama I-fadla baina l-Musiimina hassakum minhu (variant: 
hassahum fihi) bi’ahsanı I-gismi fa@agabium ila dint Uda Wadi 
htärahü Hahn linafsihi wartadahu limal@ ikatiht warusuliht. Instead 
of [inna liāha) walahü |l-hamdu kativan, a manuscript (see the 
apparatus, tbid., p. 34, note a) reads: [inna Häha] walahü l-hamdu 
katiru l-mal1. We consider this reading as the original and only 
correct onc, and suspect that it was changed with the purpose of 
avoiding the quasi-strange idea of "God's property and its sur- 
plus". However, it goes without saying that fad] as object of the 
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verb gasama “to divide (distribute)’’, and likewise as supplement of 
mal "property", can only mean “surplus’’—but not “benefaction, 
favor". Apart from this, the concept “benefaction” in a context 
of this type would require a possessive suffix: “Ars benefaction 
(favor)'. Moreover, we consider the phrase batna l-Mushmina 
(following the words lamma qasama I-fadla) as a later, unjustified 
insertion, caused by the erroneous interpretation of al-fadl in the 
sense of “favor” (or "excellence" = “what is excellent"). Accord- 
ingly, we interpret the quoted passage as follows: "... and Sa‘sa‘ah 
b. Sthan arrived and rose among the [Banü] ‘Abd-al-Qais [for the 
purpose of making a speech, kutbah]. ... And he rose among us 
after the afternoon prayer, and he said: “Oh ye servants of God!, 
God—Praise be to Him!—is rich in property: When He distributed 
the surplus (namely, among the people of the earth), He favored 
you (i.e., the Arabs, or Muslims) with the best share of it, and you 
accepted God's religion which God chose for Himself, and which 
He approved for His angels and His apostles.” 

An interesting variation of the concept of "surplus of property" 
we recognize in the concept of "surplus of taxes." We refer in this 
context to the following passage (apud Ibn Hagar, al-Isaba fi 
tamyiz as-sahäba, Cairo 1358/1939, I, 275): “When Sa‘d b. Abi 
Waqgäs had collected the Aarag, a surplus remained (fafadalat 
fadlatun), and he informed [hereof] ‘Umar [b. al-Hattäb]. The latter 
ordered him to distribute it among the “Qur’an-readers’ (qurr@ al- 
Quran) and he did so. In the following year ... [Umar] wrote to 
him: ‘Distribute it among those who displayed heroism in battle 
and caused losses to the enemy (ahl al-baläa’ı wannikäyati fil-“adüwr) 
...”. Fadl(at) al-harag is obviously the complimentary concept to 
the concept of sulb al-haraf "fund (or: stock) of the harag”, as 
used in the following line (Baläduri, Ansäb, vol. 5, ed. S. D. Goitein, 
IQI, 16): bài t-bigara ta“ama l-ardi wagtasamü sulba l-haráaga Sıhähan 
gismata n-nafali (subject of the verbs is al-ummäl). (Sulb al-harag 
is identical with asl al-harag; cf. sulb al-mal = asl al-mäl). 

Additional note: to Kutaiyir's line in Gähiz, Hayawän 4, 177, 5 (quoted 

above p. 237). 

Our translation of the phrase afada I-mäla, which occurs in Kutai- 
yir's line, was: "when he acquires property." In the following we 
would like to give further evidence for afáda in the sense of "to 
acquire." "Acquisition" for the sake of practising charity, as 
mentioned in the quoted line and expressed by afada, we under- 
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stand as “acquisition through raids," that is, abduction of herds, 
etc., of other tribes after predatory raids. Not only afada, but also 
the verb ordinarily used for “acquiring,” kasaba, is employed to 
denote this special form of breadwinning. This type of bread- 
winning—Aasaba "to ‘acquire’ through predatory raids’’—for the 
sake of destitute fellow tribesmen is reported, e.g., of ‘Urwa b. al- 
Ward (Agani! II, 193, 2 = Agani* (Beirut 1955, III 15),—the phrase 
used in this context is sb followed by an accusative designating the 
persons for whom the raids are undertaken—: hana ‘Urwatu bnu 
l-Wardi fi gaumin ida asabathum sanatun Sadidatun ... wakana 
‘Urwatu bnu l-Wardi ... yakstbukum (Salhani in his selections from 
Agani: Rannat al-matalit wal-matani fi riwāyāt al-Agani, I, p. 130 
ult., gives the following vocalisation: yuksibuhum) "When ‘Urwa 
b. al-Ward’s people were hit by a year of drought ..., Urwa used 
to ‘acquire’ for them ...’’. We quote moreover A %ā Bahila no. 4, 24 
(ed. Geyer, in Diwan A‘Sa Maimün, p. 267): aha hurübin wamik- 
sabun ida “adimü ... "[He was] a man of war and a breadwinner 
when they suffered want ...". In the same vein is the following 
passage in which afada appears beside kasaba. Asmatydt 12, 9: 
mufidun mulaqqà l-faidati mutauwadun liftli n-nada hil-mu‘dimati 
kasübu "[He is] a ‘breadwinner,’ one who hits upon revenue (booty), 
one who is used to practising generosity, is wont to 'acquire' for the 
[client-] women who suffer want." We quote further Näbiga 6, 7: 
(yaquduhuma n-Nu*manu minhu bi ...) wagaddin 1dà haba l-muft- 
diina sá idi, which Derenbourg, JAs., 6me sér., t. 12, 1868, p. 349, 
renders as follows: “... il est favorisé d'un bonheur qui triomphe 
la ot le sort trahit les plus généreux des hommes." Without doubt 
we must interpret the passage as follows: “‘(An-Nu‘man leads them 
with ...) and with a rising [inborn] luck (which includes success) 
at the time when the ‘acquirers’ (1.e., those who are wont to set out 
for raids in order to plunder) are without success (that is: at the 
time when the circumstances are difficult and do not favor success)."' 
Likewise in the frequently used phrases mufidun wammullfun, 
mullifun wamufidun, nutlafun mufidun, etc., mufid must be inter- 
preted as "acquiring property in a raid." Thus, e.g., in Mufaddaliyat 
no. 69, 3 (p. 550, 7): ala halaka mruwun ... “ala I-“llahi matlafun 
muftdu, which Lyall renders: “Ah, dead is a man ..., a free spender, 
a helpful friend!" (cf. Bevan in Glossary of Mufadt., ad locum: 
mufidun “beneficient”), we render: “..., a free spender, an ‘ac- 
quirer' (i.e., an ‘acquirer’, a free spender—with hysteron proteron- 
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arrangement). Cf. furthermore Ahtal p. 143, 5; Dü-r-Rumma no. 
21,17; Ma‘n b. Aus no. 1, 40; etc. The same phrase is expressed by 
finite verbs—u/fidu wa^utlifu—in Hätim at-Ta’i’s Diwan, p. 22, 12; 
moreover by ufidu tumma ubidu in the following line in Marzubani's 
Muğam as-íutarà^, p. 497, 13: walagidman ufidu tumma ubidu 
I-mäla innt mrwun mufidun mubidu “since olden I acquire, only 
to spend the property acquired: I am a man who acquires (and) 
squanders." In a more emphatic and abstract way, this idea is 
expressed by Abū l-“Atähiya, Diwäan p. 84, 7: wamä l-*ai$u ilā 
mustafadun wamullafun wama n-nasu ila mullifun wamufidu “Life 
is nothing but breadwinning and squandering (consuming), and men 
are nothing but squanderers (consumers) and breadwinners’’. Also 
the passage of Ibn Qais ar-Rugaiyät, no. 23, 3-4: walan ufi‘a 
umurahunna fima ufidu mina I-gina—translated by Rhodokanakis: 
“ich aber werde ihren [i.e., der Tadlerinnen] Befchlen nicht folgen, 
was den Reichtum betrifft, den ich verschenke’’—should be inter- 
preted: "... as to the wealth which I acquire ;’’ the special idea here 
expressed is identical with that contained in Kutaiyir’s line.? We 
mention also the following line of A*$a Maimün (no. 65, 21) where 
the idea of "acquiring and squandering” (the first concept expressed 
by the roth stem, zszafada)? appears again in a hysteron proteron- 
arrangement: fatan yu ti l-fazila wayastafidu “... a man who gives 


1 The idea contained in the two last quotations has possibly to be connect- 
ed with the idea contained in the following passage, ascribed to the prc- 
Islamic hero Mugamma‘b. Hilal (Hamāsa, p. 342, V. 5—p. 343, v. 1): wahailin 
.. [qad] Sahidtu wagunmin gad hawaitu waladdatın alaitu wamd-da l-“aisu 
là t-tamaltıı“u ''Ofttimes have I taken part in raids, and have seized booty, 
and in many a pleasure have I delighted: and is life anything but enjoy- 
ment ?." 

2 For afada in the sense of “to acquire" see moreover Hamäsa, p. 713, 
v. 5; p. 755, v. 2; Muzähim al-“Ugaili no. 10, 2. 

3 We cite some further instances for istafada used in similar contexts and 
in the same sense as afäda. Hamäsa, p. 397, v. 1: a£avrru Ramisbähi d-dugunna- 
ti yattagi gadä z-zädi hatta tustafada atdyibuh “[He is] bright-faced, like the 
lamp which lights up the darkness; he bewares of unclean food and does 
not rest until he acquires the choicest food." (The food which is acquired 
through looting, is here a metaphor for the noble or heroic deed which is 
also “acquired; cf. ‘Antara 19, 12: walaqad abitu ‘ala t-tawa wa^azalluhü 
haitá anäla biht karıma l-ma^kali, and our discussion above p. rr ff). 
Moreover, Laqit b. Yamar (in Muhlärät b. a$-Safari, I (Cairo, 1925), 
p. 3): yas*à wayahsabu anna l-mala muhliduhü ida stafada tarifan zadahü 
tama‘& “He exerts himself and thinks that wealth will procure him eternal 
hife—whenever he acquires property, it increases his greed." Tarif (or: 
mutarraf [e.g., A*Sà 8, 52]) is the property which the man acquires himself— 
in contrast to the property which he inherits from his ancestors (falid, 
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generous gifts and ‘acquires’ (i.e., acquires precious things and gives 
them away). Similarly we understand also Labid, Mu ‘allaga, v. 80: 
dü karamin yu*inu ‘ala n-nada samhun kasübu vaga ibin gannämuhä 
“The is] a noble one that helps [others] to practise liberality, [he is] 
generous, one who acquires precious things, taking them as booty 
(that is: he takes precious things as booty, in order to be either 
generous himself or to help others to practise liberality)’’.! In this 
context it is interesting to note that in the modern Arabic dialect 


or: falid, or: mulallad [e.g., ASä, tbid., schol.j). In the case that farif is 
dependent on a verb with the meaning “to acquire" (which possibly may 
not be linguistically expressed), it should of course be interpreted as “‘proper- 
ty," without any additional or modifying expression. E.g., Labid no. 6,4: 
fala ana yartini larifun bifarhatin walä ana mimma ahdata d-dahru fazi*u, 
which Ringgren, Studies in Arabian fatalism (Uppsala, 1955), p. 55, inter- 
prets as follows: “Novelties bring no joy for me and I do not despair at 
that which Time produces" (cf. Brockelmann’s translation: “Neues bringt 
mir keine Freude...), should be rendered: ‘The acquisition of] property 
brings no joy for me..." ‘Amr b. Kultüm (in Marzubàni Mu‘gam aš- 
Su'ara’, p. 203, 2) expresses this idea in the following form: lastu in atraftu 
mälan farihan wa?ida atlaftuhü lastu ubalt. Atrafa, as the verb governing 
mal “property” and as the counterpart of atlafa ''to loose, to quander” (cf. 
the combination afada wa°atlafa in the instances quoted above), can here 
of course not be translated otherwise than by “to acquire’: “I do not 
exult when I acquire property and if I loose (or: waste) it I do not care.’’— 
We quote further some passages in which istafada ‘to acquire for oneself” 
appears in contexts of different character. Abü Nuwäs, Weinlieder, ed. 
Ahlwardt, no. 53, 4: “ulligat fi d-dinüni hatta stafüdat wüva Samsi d-duha 
wabarda z-Álal “Tt (the wine) was stored up in jars until it had acquired 
the fire of the morning sun and the coolness of the shades." And the following 
line quoted by Gazzäli, Ihya? ‘ulam addin (Cairo, 1289), 2, 204, I: wakam 
sugtu fi ätaärıkum min nasihatn wagad yastafidu l-bigdata l-mutanassihu 
"and many a sincere advice have I given you!—However, the sincere 
gain nothing but great hatred." 

1 Nöldeke, Fünf Mo“allagät, II, p. 63, renders: “...cin Edelmütiger, der 
zur Freigebigkeit hilft, ein Sanfter, der (aber) herrliche Sachen erwirbt 
und erbeutct." For samh (pl swmaha?, sawamih; abstract noun samäh) 
in the meaning of "generous" (Nöldeke: “‘sanft’’) compare also Hassan 
b. Täbit no. 8, 15, where this (active) meaning of the word is clearly appar- 
ent: wabadaltu dà vahli wakuntu biht samhan lahum fi l-*usri wal-yusvi 
“and I was wont to give away the content of my saddlc-bag and to be gener- 
ous with it towards them (ie. , my travel companions) both when I was 
a possessor of wealth and when I lived in poverty." Moreover cf. Tarafa 
no. 3, 9: sumulah@’u I-fagri a£wadu l-gina sddatu §-sibi mahärigu I-murud 
"they are generous when they are poor, liberal when they are rich, lords 
when they are old, heroes when they are young." (Seligsohn, Diwan de 
Tarafa, Paris rgor, Translation, p. 61—in agreement with al-A“lam’s 
commentary—interprets: "Leurs pauvres étaient doux (swmaha?), leurs 
riches bienfaisants, leurs vicillards princes et leurs imberbes prodigues’’).— 
For mahärig, translated by us: "heroes," we refer to the phrase... nästan 
mihräga karbin... “...young men, ‘whirligigs’ of war...” in Hamasä 
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of ‘Oman, the root ksb (“to acquire”)— without any additional, 
modifying expression—is used in the special sense, known to us 
from the above-quoted passages, of “acquisition by raiding and 
plundering (robbing).” We quote the following passage from 
C. Reinhardt’s book Ein arabischer Dialekt gesprochen in ‘Oman 
and Zanzibar (Stuttgart & Berlin, 1894), p. 205, infra: b4so (or: zfo 
sseleb, or: stilbo) yqitlo I-kissäbe yom ylagyo ‘drab fi ttarig u ybaryo 
yRisbühun au yühdü-lhum tama‘hum “ergebt euch (liter.: küßt die 
Erde) sagen die Wegelagerer, wenn sie Leute unterwegs antreffen, 
die sie berauben oder denen sie ihre Habe abnehmen wollen.” 

In Asma‘tyat 12, 9, quoted above p. 248, the noun fa’idät, pl. of 
J@’idat-, is contained. This noun, as applied in the passage, has to be 
considered as associated with the verb afäda (or: ıstafada) in the 
specific sense of “to ‘acquire’ property in a raid." We have therefore 
to interpret fa^sdat- (in contexts of this kind) as “object of 'acquisi- 
tion’ (in a raid), booty." We quote some further instances of fa^idat-, 
pl. fawa^idu and fa^idàt, in this sense. Hansa’, D III, v. 9-10 (Ist ed., 
p. 17): (9) ... walä sulhä haità nastafida l-hara’ida (10) faqad ğarati 
l-‘adatu anna lada l-waga sanazfaru wal-insänu yabi l-fawa?tdà 
“(9) ... there will be no peace [with them] until we will have capt- 
tured the chaste maidens. (10) For it 1s our habit, that we, in the 
turmoil of battle, lay hold [on bootyj—and man seeks spoils".! 
Moreover Agàni 18, 137, 5: agära s-Sulaiku ‘ala Bani “Uwärä batnin 
min Bant Maliki bni Dubat‘ata falam yazfar minhum bifaridatın ... 


p. 702, v. 2. We moreover note that mahäriq in Tarafa’s line appears in a 
context (beside murd) in which we ordinarily meet gatärif "chiefs, heroes," 
(in the dictionaries explained as "generous, liberal"), e.g. Farazdaq p. 145,4: 
galavifa murdin sddatin wa'asayibi; “Antara 16,6: al-murdu I-gatavifu; 
apud Tayälisi, Kitäb al-Mukätara "inda I-mudäkara, ed. Geyer, p. 38, 6: 
kuhülan wasubbanan gatarifatan murud; Hassan b. Tabit no. 155, 17: sadiqü 
I-ba’si gatarıfu fuhur) —Moreover we mention the following examples for 
samh (samäh) in the meaning "generous" (“generosity”). Hansa?, B VII,5 
(ist ed., p. 5): ida dakara m-nàsw s-samäha mini mrin... dakartuka 
"whenever people praised the generosity of a man... I remembered you." 
Furthermore, ibid. H I, 19 (p. 11): yandubna faqda ahi... l-ğūdi wal-aidi 
t-Hwäli (-mustafidati s-sawämıh. In other instances, samh and samah can 
hardly be interpreted otherwise than by the more general concept of “mild, 
gentle" (in German “sanft”, in French ''doux"), and ‘‘mildness, gentleness,” 
respectively—a concept which, however, may include the concept of “gen- 
erous” (cf. German “milde” and “‘mildtatig’’), e.g., Ibn Hisam, Stra, p. 
708, 11: samhu l-hala1qi magidun dü mirvatin... 

1 De Coppier, Le Diwan d’al-Hansä’, p. 64, translates l. 10: “Car nous 
avons en guerre une coutume: c'est le triomphe! L'homme n'oublie point ses 
intérêts,” 
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“as-Sulaik raided the Bani ‘Uwärä, a clan of the Banü Malik b. 
Dubai‘a, and did not seize from them any booty.” 

The expression hugüg as used in Kutaiyir’s line, as well as its 
sing. haqq (cf. Agani, quoted above p. 235), is a very important and 
significant word in the terminology of Arab social life. Cf., e.g., 
Yazid b. al-Hakam at-Taqafi (Hamasa p. 531, v. 2): wal-mar’u 
yabhalu fil-hugitqi walilkalälati ma yusimu “And the man stints 
with respect to 'the duties' and drives [his cattle] to pasture for his 
collateral relations [who will inherit it]." Furthermore, Hamäsa 
p. 529, v. 4: wavif lifarika haggahü wal-haqqu ya'rifuhü l-karimu, 
and quite similarly A$ä 62, 5. This idiomatic usage of hagg, hugüg 
explains the fact that the term A«wqüg which originally— and ex- 
clusively—denoted the concept of "duties" (or “rights’’, respect- 
ively) may also secondarily mean the help rendered to the needy. 
This can be inferred from the fact that it can be the object of the 
verb “to give." We refer to the following passages from the Diwan 
of Labid. No. 12, 4 (Hälidi p. 58, v. 2): »u*tt hugügan ‘ala l-ahsäbi 
daminalan hattà yunauwiru fi quryanihi z-zaharu “We give hugüg, 
which guarantee our honor, until the flowers bloom at the ditches.” 
Also zbid., no. 40, 73 (Huber-Brockelmann, p. 25): wa’a‘tau 
hugügan dumminüha wirälatan “izama I-gifani ... "And they gave 
hugug which were entrusted to them [by their forefathers} as 
heritage: (namely) the large plates [filled with camel meat) ...". 
This meaning of hugüg as a term for an established social institution 
becomes especially apparent in passages where it is used in the 
context of non-fulfillment of what it implies (Agani 2, 193, 12, 
continuation of the passage quoted above p. 248): ... tumma inna 
llaha “azza wağalla gaiyada lahü ragulan sahıba miatin mina l-ibili 
gad Jarra biha min hugügi qawmihi wadälıka auwala mà albana 
n-ndsu ... " Thereupon God—he is mighty and sublime— 
destined for him (i.e., for ‘Urwa b. al-Ward who had gone plundering, 
in order to fulfil the kuqüg towards his fellow tribesmen) a man, an 
owner of hundred camels, who had ‘fled with them from the Auqüq 
(which means here: the rights) of his fellow tribesmen'; and this 
happened at the beginning of the milk-rich season ...’’. The positive 
counterpart to farra min hugügi gaumiht is adda hugüga qaumthi (ct., 
e.g., A Sa NahSal no. 25, 1, in Diwan A ‘šā Maimūn, ed. Geyer, p. 299). 
Cf. also above p. 237, n. 3 and p. 242, n. 2.1 


1 We mention some further instances in which this specific sense of hagq 
is clearly apparent. Qutàmi 6, 18; arā l-haqga lā ya‘ya@ “alaiya sabiluhi idà 
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dàfani lailan maʻa I-qurri d@ifu. Hätim at-Tà"1 no. 82, 7: wagumtu ila barkin 
higanin utidduhü liwagbati haqqin nazilin ana farluh. Agadni 1r, 14, 7:... 
faqum bind nadhul ila manzilika hatta nügiba “alaika haqqan bid-diyafati 
fagama masvüvan fa’adhalanä fa’ata bitasdmin kana qad a*addahü. Agani 
8, 80,—2: ...käna habit I-Muhallagi Savafun famäta... wabagiya I-Muhal- 
laqu walalätu ahawatin walam yatruk lahum illa nägatan wahidatan wahullatai 
burdin gaiyidatin yasuddu btha I-hugüga. Abtal p. 104, 4: husdun ‘ald 
l-hagqi (variant: ...‘ala i-hairi); cf. Ka*b b. Zuhair (ed. Kowalski) no. 
4, 21: humu... I-husdu (in textu: hasdu) fr I-qivà "they are such who exert 
themselves to [fulfil the duty of; entertaining guests." Hansa’, R III, ro 
(1st ed., p. 29): wak@’in garanta l-haqqa min taubi safwatin wamin sabihin 
fivfin wamin kä“ibin bikri (De Coppier, Le Diwan d'al-Hansa?, p. 83, reads— 
without justification—garaita d-daifa instead of qaranta l-haqqa). 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE RETURN OF THE HERO: AN EARLY 
ARAB MOTIF* 


In his study “Ein sonderbarer Anonymus des ersten Jahrhunderts 
d. H.”, in Oriens, vol. 16 (1963), p. 89-98, W. Caskel tries to sub- 
stantiate that various passages in the Diwan of al-A*$à Maimün 
are based on interpolation and actually originate from what he 
presumes to be an anonymous poet whom he regards as a person- 
ality of a certain historic significance. We deal below above all else 
with the first of these passages which is the most important and the 
most interesting. 

In order clearly to show the facts implied in the transmitted 
text, the best and the simplest way would probably be to quote 
Caskel’s statements to this passage in extenso (loc. ctt., p. 89): 
“al-A ‘Sa No. 36 beginnt mit den Versen: 


(1) mà ta‘tfu I-yauma fi t-tairi v-rawah 
man gurábi I-baini au taisin barah 
(2) galisan fi nafarin gad ya ist 
min mali I-giddi min sahbi Quzah 
(3) “inda di mulkin ida qiia lahü 
fads bil-mali taraha wamazah 
(4) fala’in vabbuka min rahmatihi 
kasafa d-daigata ‘anna wafasah 
(5) au la’in kunnà kagaumin halakü 
mà lıhayyın yalagaumın min falah 
(6) laya'üdan li-Ma‘addin “akruhä 
dalagu l-laili wata’hädu l-minah 
(7) innamä nahnu kaSarin fasidin 
fa’ıda aslahahüa Uahu salah 


I. Welches Zeichen willst du heut’ befragen 
von den zerstreuten Omina, um wahrzusagen ? 
Den Raben, der die Trennung kündet, 
den Bock, der deinen Weg von rechts her kreuzt ? 


* Revised from the article published in Studia orienlalia in memoriam 
C. Brockelmann (Halle 1968), p. 9-28. 
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2. In einem Kreis von Männern sitzend, 
Gefährten des Quzah, die der Verzweiflung hingegeben 
der Fessel wegen, die ein Jahr lang währt. 
3. Bei einem Herrscher, der, so man ihm rät, 
für Geld und Gut Gefangene frei zu lassen, 
aus Stolz sich abkehrt und darüber scherzt. 
4. Wenn der HERR dann wirklich aus Barmherzigkeit 
von uns nimmt den Druck und macht Enges weit ... 
5. Oder wenn wir wirklich sind wie Leute, die dem Untergang 
geweiht, 
Keinem Lebenden, Ihr Leute!, stand des Glückes Dauer je 
bereit. 
7. Wir sind nichts als ein verderblich Ding. 
Nur wenn Gott Gedeihen schenkt, gedeiht’s. 


Der unzureichende und lückenhafte Kommentar bezieht die Verse 
auf den Kummer und die Besorgnis des Dichters um einen gefähr- 
deten oder kranken Gönner, den letzten arabischen Gouverneur 
von al-Hira, Iyäs b. Oabisa, dem das Gedicht gewidmet sei. Das 
letztere ist, wenigstens teilweise, richtig. Aber daß die Metapher 
der “Fessel” in Vers 2 und die ihr entsprechende in v. 4 eben jene 
Besorgnis des Dichters und seiner Gefährten bildlich darstellen, ist 
Unsinn; denn dazu passen die Bilder überhaupt nicht und erst recht 
nicht die verzweifelte Resignation in v. 5. Quzah in v. 2 sei ein Mann, 
heißt es weiter im Kommentar. Aber das stimmt hier nicht. Schlägt 
man ein geographisches Lexikon ... nach, so zeigt es sich, daß Q. 
ein Berg bei Mekka ist. Damit wird ohne weiteres klar, was jene 
Bilder bedeuten: eine lange Belagerung von Mekka, die den Ein- 
geschlossenen Kaum eine Aussicht auf Entsatz läßt. Da eine solche 
aus der "Heidenzeit" nicht bekannt ist, muß eine der beiden in den 
frühen Islam fallenden gemeint sein. Nun hat dic érste—erfolglose— 
Belagerung Mekka’s, wo der Gegenkalif ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubair 
residierte, nur knapp zwei Monate des Jahres 64/683 gedauert, die 
zweite—erfolgreiche—über sechs vom 1: Dü’l-Oa‘da 72/25. März 
692 an. Auf diese beziehen sich die Verse. mal, “ein Jahr während’, 
ist also eine Übertreibung, ... Die Verse A$ä 36, I-7 sind ein Aus- 
bruch der Verzweiflung eines treuen Anhängers der Zubairiden über 
die bevorstehende Katastrophe und vielleicht ein Hilferuf, der aus 
der belagerten Stadt hinausgeschmuggelt wurde; denn es ist, 
wenigstens vorläufig, nicht einzusehen, warum er jene Verse einem 
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Gedichte des A‘Sa einfügte, wenn er damit nicht etwas verbergen 
wollte, nämlich jenen Zweck." 


Following a discussion of various other passages which he ascribes 
to what he feels to be an anonymous poet (see below p. 28off.), 
Caskel reaches the following conclusion (/.c., p. 97): “... Wenn er 
damals, also 38/659, 20 Jahre zählte, so war er beim Fall Mekkas, 
73/692, 55 Jahre alt ...”. Finally, Caskel expresses the presumption 
that the unknown poet could perhaps be identified as the author 
of the report concerning Abi Darr al-Gifari in the tradition of Ibn 
Ishaq (Ibn Hisam, ed. Wüstenfeld, goo seq.). 

In his translation of the quoted passage from al-A‘Sa’s Diwan 
(no. 35), Caskel omits line 6 (/.c., p. 89, n. 1): “Vers 6, identisch mit 
Vers 25, ist hier zu streichen." In this respect he follows Geyer's 
suggestion (in the apparatus to his edition of the Diwän), who 
maintains that line 6 would, due to its content, be out of place. 
We note that in Caskel's interpretation of the quoted passage the 
protasis constituted by line 4 lacks its apodosis. It is obvious that 
Caskel relates the apodosis present in the second hemistich of line 5 
to the protasis expressed in the first hemistich of line 5 not only 
to the latter, but also to the protasis present in line 4. This con- 
struction does not yield a satisfactory meaning. We recognize the 
apodosis to the protasis constituted by line 4 in line 6 struck out 
by Geyer and. Caskel. Therefore line 6 ought to be maintained and 
placed before line 5. 

According to tradition (sce, e.g., al-Baihaqi, K. al-Mahäsın wal- 
masawt, ed. Schwally, p. 138, 18-19), al-A‘Sa spoke these lines 
at the time Ilyas b. Qabisah was ill. This traditional interpretation 
of the poem as having been composed by al-A$ä at the time of the 
illness of Iyàs is supported by Muhammad Husain in his edition of 
al-A ‘Sa’s Diwan (Cairo 1950, based on Geyer's first edition). This 
causes him to interpret the term in line 2: min muhili I-giddi “(those 
that despair) regarding a person lying already one year long in 
chains” to be a metaphor for “a person sick for already one year”. 
This explanation of min muhitli I-giddi is related to the interpretation 
of the term indicated in the scholion to the text (see Geyer's edition) 
according to which “the one having been in chains for one year” 
represents a metaphorical designation for the poet himself who is 
concerned about the fate of the sovereign: [galisan] wayurwä: 
halısan, yuhabıbu nafsahü, yagilu: ania ligammika bi-Iyasın 
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wahaufika ‘“alaıhi ka’annaka asirun fi asäarä ... “he speaks to him- 
self: ‘In view of your grief on account of Iyas and in view of your 
concern for him you are like a prisoner among the imprisoned'." 
Also Caskel (see above) views the expression as a metaphor, how- 
ever, of quite a different type in that he relates it to “a siege 
lasting already for one year”. Caskel considers the term al-gidd “the 
(leather) chain" a metaphorical term for the "siege of a city”. The 
lifting of a siege of a city for which (according to this view) the party 
concerned (in other words, according to Caskel, the besieged 
Meccans) is imploring and for which it is prepared to pay ransom, 
can usually be obtained by abandoning of resistance and capitula- 
tion. The payment of some kind of ransom (fidyah) to this end, to 
which Caskel relates the word fad? bil-maäli (in line 3) is a matter of 
secondary importance which has in itself directly nothing to do with 
the lifting of the siege. The payment of “ransom” and especially 
the “offering” of such a payment (fada) are characteristic measures 
for the purpose of the release of individual prisoners situated in the 
hands of enemies or of a ruler. We interpret the quoted passage 
literally. We presume that the poet expresses his regard for Iyas 
b. Qabisah held “in chains” (as a prisoner) by a "king". The fact 
that the tradition does not report such an imprisonment of Iyäs 
does not justify a metaphorical interpretation of the expression 
muhil al-gidd the meaning of which is completely clear. 

Our assumption that line 3 reports that Iyäs is being kept in 
chains causes us to replace (in line 4) fala’in rabbuka min rahmaltıhi 
kasafa d-digata (d-daigata) “anna wafasah by ... kasafa d-digata 
‘anhu wafasah in that we relate the pronoun governed by ‘an to 
lyàs praised by al-A ‘Sa: “if your Master (i.e., God) in His mercy lifts 
the ‘narrowness’ from him and he steps out with long steps ..." 
This emendation of the text—namely ‘anhu instead of ‘anna— 
causes us also to interpret fasaha as an intransitive verb (differing 
from Caskel’s interpretation who considers the verb to be a trans- 
itive one: “... and makes narrowness wide"). Cf., e.g., Hassan b. 
Tabit (ed. Hirschfeld, no. 187, 4): fatahaluhu Hassäna id harrablahü 
Jada‘-i l-fad@a ilā madigika wafsaht "And you compare Hassan 
with him (1.e., with the lion described before) if you provoke him: 
so leave—by taking large steps—the wide open field and go back 
into your ‘narrowness’ (i.e., into your hideout or refuge)” (literally: 
"... so leave the open field [turning yourself] to your narrowness 
and take large steps’’). In this instance we are in the presence of 
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an ironic reversal of the natural image (“to rush with big steps 
out of the ‘narrowness’ into the wide open, namely: freedom’’)—as 
we can see it in al-A‘Sa’s line. For the intransitive use of fasaha 
and for its use in the sense of “to step out with large steps (out of 
the narrow, enclosed space)’’, we can also refer to Tarafah (ed. 
Ahlwardt, no. 3, 8; ed. Seligsohn, no. 19, 8): hubusun fi l-mahh 
hattä yufsihü hbigyati I-magdi au tarki I-fanad, which Seligsohn 
(Translation, p. 61) renders: "Eux qui, séjournant sur un sol stérile, 
lui rendaient sa fertilité par la recherche de la gloire et l'abandon du 
mensonge". However, we read yafsahü instead of yufsthà and inter- 
pret: “(They) stop (or: they have ‘enclosed’) during the rainless and 
vegetation-less season of the year (ie., they do not move and do 
not migrate) until they (with the end of this time and the start of 
the rains and the vegetation) step out with big steps (or even: rush 
out) to seek glory or (i.e., in other words) to leave what is trivial". 

The situation described in lines 2-3 of our poem—the hero held 
captive by a king and whose liberation is longed for—recalls the 
situation that appears in the message, expressed in poetical form, 
which was sent (or is alleged to have been sent) at a somewhat 
earlier time by ‘Adi b. Zaid (in other words, a man who, like Iyäs 
b. Oabisah, was in the service of the Lahmids of Hirah) to his 
brother Ubayy, when he was put in chains by Hosrau and held 
captive (see Agdani}, vol. 2, p. 27): (I) ablig Ubayyan “ala na? ythi 
wahal yanfa*u l-mar'a mà qad Salim (2) bPanna ahäka Safiqa I-fu’ädı 
kunta biht watigan mà salim (3) ladä malikin mitaqun fi-I-hadidi 
amma bihaggin wa’immäa zulim. We note the parallelism between 
“nda di mulkin in al-A%Sa’s line and lada malikin in ‘Adi b. Zaid's 
corresponding line.? Furthermore, the expression muhil al-gidd (and 
not mahil!) used in al-A$ä’s poem ("the one who has been lying 
in chains for one year already”) is a way of speaking whose use is 
typical with respect to the prisoner who is kept enchained. Cf., e.g., 
in al-A‘Sa’s Diwan itself (no. 65, 37-40): (37) ... (38) yalīht (thus 
‚we should probably read, and not (ahi with ed.) wagad ahäla 
I-giddu fihi wasaffa fwäadahü waga'un Sadidu (39) fahallasahü lads 


1 See above p. 66-67, where we interpreted various other lines of the same 
pocm which are related in content to the line interpreted here. 

2 Cf. also the very similar line (from about the same period and based 
on the same historical background) in al-Baläduri’s Ansab al-asräf, vol. 
4 b (Jerusalem, 1938), p. 127: Abu Uhaihaia mahbüsun lada malikin bis- 
Sa’mi fi gairi ma danbin wala viyabi. 
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wäfahu minnà wakunnd l-wafda ida hubisa l-wufüdu ... This 
quotation suggests also the motive of the release of the prisoner 
(fahallasahü Hadi wafahu minna) which in the passage discussed 
here above all else (al-A‘Sa, no. 36, Iff.) is clearly expressed 
by the words fad: bil-mali, an expression that—just as the term 
muhil al-gidd—is to be expected to apply to a prisoner lying in 
chains.! 

Accordingly, we interpret lines 4, 6, 5 and 7, which we combine 
as originally following one another, as follows: "(4) and if your 
Master (i.e., God) in His mercy removes the narrowness from him 
(that is to say, from the imprisoned leader)—i.e., releases him from 
imprisonment—and he steps out into freedom in large steps, (6) 
Ma‘add will re-acquire their royal power, [likewise] the nightly 
rides through the desert and the ‘taking’ (i.e., the receiving or 
accepting) of gifts. (5) However, if we will be like persons who 
perish (literally: that have perished) [namely by the fact that he 
does not return, and we shall thus have to do without the power, 
the protection and the support!— well, the living one, oh you people, 
just has no luck. (7) We just happen to be a passing thing that 
prospers only if God maintains it’’? 

The interrelationship of lines 4 and 6 (counted according to the 
sequence offered by the edition of the Diwan) as protasis and apodo- 
sis of a conditional sentence, comes naturally more spontaneously 
to mind than the correlation of lines 5 and 7 (counted according to 
the sequence offered by the edition) and their character as an alter- 
native with respect to the idea expressed in lines 4 and 6 which are to 
be considered to follow one another directly (relating to one another 
as protasis and apodosis). 

That lines 4 and 6 (counted according to the sequence offered by 
the Diwan edition) are intimately related and express a uniform 
idea (protasis-apodosis), is evident also from lines 24 and 25 of the 
same poem (al-A*$a, no. 36) which we must interpret as an old, 
though secondary, variation of lines 4 and 6, which, however, 
cannot be considered as having been transmitted intact. We quote 


1 Cf. also e.g. Naga@id Gavir wal-Favazdaq, ed. Bevan, p. 74, 15: wa‘adda 
bna Di i-Gaddaini haula buyütina salasiluha wal-qiddu haulan mugarrama, 

2 Regarding the alternative represented by lines 5 and 7 (au lain, or 
wala*n: “If God does not liberate him...’’) to the preceding conditional 
sentence represented by lines 4 and 6 (‘if God releases him...’’) see the 
passages quoted below p. 262 and p. 265. 
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lines 24-25 in the context of the lines immediately preceding and 
following them: (23) yabiani I-mafda wayağtāzu n-nuhà waturd 
nàruli min nain tarah (24) au kama gala sagimun fala’in nafada 
l-asgama ‘anhu wastasah(h) (25) layusidan h-Ma*addin “ikrahä 
dalaga l-laili warikfäahu -minah (26) milla ayyamin lahü na‘vifuha 
harra kalbu n-nàsi fihà wanabah (27) walahi l-muqdamu fi l-harbi 
idà sá'atu S-Sidgi “an-i n-nàbi kalah (28) ayyu nari l-harbi là 
augadaha hataban gazian fa’aurä wagadah, etc. We quote from the 
scholion concerning line 27: wayurwä: là mitla lah sa‘ata $-Sıdgı, 
wal-mugdamm l-igdamu, wasa*atan [sic] yuklahu fi I-harbi. As to the 
text of line 27, it does not make sense in the form in which it has 
been transmitted. Krenkow (in Geyer’s “Annotations” to the 
edition, p. 150) proposed to read sa@‘atu instead of s@‘atu. Bevan 
(ibid., p. 362) proposed to read: sa“alan Sidgun, a reading which 
obviously was suggested to him by sd‘atan yuklahu fi I-harbı of the 
scholion, in lieu of which one must read however: sá'ata yuklahu. 
None of these two emendations is acceptable. In connection with 
the variant transmitted in the scholion we read the line as follows: 
walah I-mugdamu là milla lahüu sd‘ata S-Sidgqi *am-i n-näbi kalah 
“And he is at the head (i.e., he leads)—none is his peer—at the hour 
in which one bares one's teeth (more literally: at the hour at which 
the angles of the mouth move to the side and the [bared] teeth 
become exposed) '.! F7 I-harbi (vida) is to be interpreted as an origin- 
ally explanatory gloss to sd@‘ata $-Sidgi ‘an-ti n-näbi kalah “at the 


t In connection with the construction of klh present here let us compare 
Diwan Kab b. Zuhair, ed. Kowalski, no. 13, 29 (p. 93): kälihätin maan 
*qwürida asdaqin tara fi masaggihä ta? hira. We feel that the variant trans- 
mitted in the scholion is the only correct reading: wayurwä: Tkälihätin] 
«qn-i L-*awüridi asdägan. The difference between the phrase used here and 
the one appearing in al-ASä’s Diwän is that whereas as-sidg acts in 
al-A*$a as a subject of klh, it is used in the cited passage, in the form asdag 
(plural of Sidg), as an object of kih: "they (the aggressive hunting dogs) 
move the corners of their mouths to the side thereby baring their front 
teeth (in other words, grinding their teeth) which..." In al-A‘Sa’s line 
klk appears as an intransitive verb: “at the hour in which the corner of 
the mouth (i.e. here: the corners of the mouth) is [are moved to the side 
and the tecth are thus bared'.— With regard to the construction of the 
entire clause: s&'ata s-Sidgi “an-ı n-näbi kalah, with the agens (subject) 
as-Sidg in the genitive dependent on sä‘ala, we would like to point out that 
this clause would read, according to standard construction, s@‘ata kalaha 
(= yaklahu) s-sidqu “an-i n-näbi. With regard to the peculiarity of the 
construction in this casce we refer to our remarks in our “Studies in Arabic 
and General Syntax’ (Cairo 1953), p. 31, and n. 3. 
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hour in which the teeth are bared”, i.e., “in war (during the fight)”. 
This annotation originally written between the lines has entered 
the text and displaced from it the words /à mitla lahü that are 
actually part of the text. 

We now come to lines 24-25 that are much more important in 
this context and that are to be considered as a variation of lines 
4 and 6. It ought to be obvious that the words contained in lines 
24-25: fala nafada l-asqama “anhu wastasahh(a) layu‘idan li- 
Ma‘addin “ikrahä dalaga l-laili w@ikf@a I-minah represent a 
variation of the idea contained in lines 4 and 6. However, it is very 
difficult to assign a suitable function within the framework of the 
context as a whole to the words (introducing line 24) au kama galü 
sagimun, although they are clear considered by themselves. Further- 
more, it would seem that in the words fala’ın nafada l-asqama ‘anhu 
the subject of nafada has not been expressed: for it does not scem 
possible to use the praised leader as a subject (particularly not on 
account of “anhu). We consider also the words au kama galü sagimun 
(as we had done with fi l-harbz in line 27) as originally belonging to 
the scholion and to have entered the text only secondarily. In the 
report by ancient philologists accompanying the poem it was 
originally stated—we presume—that the cause of the poem had 
been the deprivation of liberty of Iyäs b. Qabisah by a certain 
(unnamed) prince or some other powerful person (cf. the deprivation 
of liberty of ‘Adi b. Zaid mentioned by us above p. 258), and that 
this report formed the basis of lines 4 and 6. The scholia encountered 
by us indicate however that Iyäs b. Qabisah had allegedly been ill 
and that this is said to have been the cause for the concern expressed 
in the poem. We presume that the original scholion—consistent 
with lines 2 sqq. (and particularly line 4)—had referred to Iyäs’ 
imprisonment as a cause of the poem, however, as an alternative 
—on the basis of other traditions—referred also to his illness as a 
cause: "imprisoned or—as people say-—ill’’. As the original text of 
lines 24-25 (representing a variation, that entered a wrong context, 
of lines 4 and 6) corresponding to this alternative interpretation we 
assume: (24) fala’ın rabbuka min vahmalıhi nafada l-asgäma “anhu 
wastasah(h) (25) layu“idan li-Ma‘addin “ikrahäa dalaga l-laili wata’- 
hada I-minah! (or more probably: /aya*dan li-Ma‘addin “ikruha 


! Concerning our replacing of tkfa°u/a I-minah by ta’hadula I-minah accord- 
ing to line 6, see below p. 276, note 2 our remark on a passage from al- 
Abtal. 
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dalagu ... watwhadu ...) “(24) and if your Master (i.e., God) in 
His compassion will ‘shake off’ the illness from him ! and he recovers 
his health, (25) Ma‘add will recover their power, (furthermore) the 
nightly rides (through the desert) and the taking of gifts". 

Let us compare the passage appearing in two variations in al- 
ASas Diwän with the poem of an-Nàbigah ad-Dubyäni (ed. 
Ahlwardt), no. 18 (Six Divans, p. 20 — ed. H. Dérenbourg, JA., 
6me sér., tome 12, 1868, p. 285, no. 20), in praise of the Gassänid 
king an-Nu*màn b. al-Härit al-Asgar, which must obviously be 
viewed as a fragment of a larger poem that does no longer exist in 
its entirety (cf. Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen über die Ächtheit der 
alten arabischen Gedichte, Greifswald 1872, p. 42): (1) in yargi“-i 
n-Nu*màanu nafrah wanabtahig waya?à Ma*addan mulkuha warabi-- 
«hà (2) wayarji* ilā Gassána mulkun waswdadun walilka I-munä 
lau annand nastatiuhà (3) wain yahliki-i n-Nu*manu tu'ra mati- 
yatun wayulga ilà ganbi l-find’s qutu*uha (4) watanhit hasánun ahira 
Lai nahiatan iagadqadu minha au takádu dulüuha (5) “ala diri 
hairi n-nast in kana hälıkan wa’in kana fi fanbi I-firasi dagiuha. 
We quote H. Dérenbourg's translation of this fragment (loc. cit., 
p. 336): “(z) Lorsque No‘man reviendra, nous nous réjouirons et 
nous serons dans l'allégresse; car Ma‘add retrouvera sa puissance 
et son printemps. (2) La royauté et la puissance reviendront a 
Gassán: ce voeu, puissions-nous le réaliser. (3) Mais si No*mán vient 
à mourir, on dessellera les montures et on jettera du cóté de la cour 
leurs caparacons; (4) Une femme chaste poussera à la fin de la nuit 
des soupirs à se rompre, ou peu s'en faut, la poitrine, (5) Pour 
pleurer le meilleur des hommes, qu'elle ait perdu son époux, ou 
qu'elle l'aàt encore prés d'elle, partageant sa couche." According to 
the old scholia an-Nabigah spoke thesc lines when an-Nu“män had 
gone to one of his places of pleasure: mutanazzahatuha (perhaps 
one of his hunting retreats?). It does not seem excluded that we 
have here a dirge referring to the death of the king. The literary 
motif involved is applied to the dead as well as to the living who 
are in any danger (as in the above-mentioned passages by al-A SA) ; 
and the forms under which it occurs are in neither case in any way 


1 For a similar use of nafada “an compare e.g. al-A$ä no. 65, 28: fa?asbaha 
yanfudu I-gamaräti *anhu wayarbitu ga’sahü salibun hadidu “and in the 
morning a long pointed [horn] ‘shook’ the deadly peril off him (the wild 
bull) and calmed his heart." 
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characteristically different. In the event it involves a dirge re- 
garding the death of an-Nu‘män, Dérenbourg’s translation of 
warn yahlık: “sil vient à mourir" must be replaced by “when he 
is dead (when he has perished)’’. Furthermore, line 5 is to be inter- 
preted in the sense of a variation of the idea ‘ald etre hairi n-mäsı 
hayyan wa-mayyitan (hälikan) “(crying) over the one who dead 
or alive (or: in his life or in his death) is the best of all human 
beings’’.? 

The literal interpretation of the line would however be as follows: 
“(crying) over the one who is the best of human beings, (namely 
both) when he is dead (in his death) and also in the case in which he 
was (or: is) her bed-fellow at the edge of the couch". The abstract 
concept “while he was alive’’ which is intended above all else in 
hayyan side by side with halikan (= mayyitan) is brought out by 
an individualizing concrete concept resulting from the special 
context.? 

The strange mode of expression in an-Nabigah’s line implies 
however more. It reveals to us an idea, respectively a form, of the 
elegy itself. For the fact that the idea “the best of human beings in 
life and in death (at the time of his life and at the time of his death)” 
has been expressed by: “at the time he is dead and at the time he 
had been his wife’s bed-companion” is basically conceivable only 


1 Sce the passages quoted in the sequel. 

2 Cf., e.g., Hatim at-Tä’i, no. 24, 4: fayd laita haira n-nasi hayyan wa- 
mayyitan vaqülu lana hairan..., regarding which the translation by Schul- 
thess: "...der Beste der Menschen unter allen, Lebenden und Toten..." 
is not correct. Compare also Laila al-Ahyaliyah’s line (in Diwan al-Hansa’, 
ed. Cheikho, Ist ed., p. 110, 12): falä yub“danka lahu hayyan wamayyuan..., 
wherein fala yubudanka llàhw corresponds in its meaning substantially to 
weranta hairu n-ndsi: “how admirable you are both in life and in death!”. 

3 The semantic mechanism present here is identical with the one described 
by us in our “Studies in Arabic and General Syntax” (Cairo 1953), p. 138-150, 
in a chapter titled ‘The simultaneous emergence in the mind of two distinct 
(interrelated) aspects of a notion". We hope to be able to discuss in a special 
study the present type, as well as other, related types, not yet taken into 
consideration by us in the said study. A similar, though less striking and 
less far-reaching “concretization’’ of an abstract concept as in the case 
of the passages just interpreted by us exists in the following line of al- 
Hutaia’s (Diwan, ed. Goldziher, no. 12, 12, ZDMG 46 [1892], 476), in which 
the idea “and how many a wife's husband did you kill and thus make 
her a widow” is expressed as follows: wakam min hasáanin dati ba*lin tarak- 
tahā ida l-lailu adga lam tagid man tubailu “And how many a chaste (to 
other men inaccessible) wife of a husband did you leave so that she, with 
the falling dark of the night, does not find with whom to cohabitate.’’ 
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as a thought or expression on the part of the wife mourning her 
husband (whose lament has been mentioned in the preceding line, 
line 4). And with respect to this we may refer to the literatures of 
other heroic-primitive societies where the wife of a dead (or slain) 
hero actually mentions in her lamentation the bed she had shared 
with her dead husband. Cf., e.g. (from: Gudruns Gattenklage, 
18-22): “Auf der Bank entbehr, im Bette mein, den trauten Freund, 
Das taten die Brüder ..." (quoted from G. Misch, Geschichte der 
Autobiographie, vol. 2, part I, p. 107). The fact that in the Arabic 
passage in question this idea is implied in a formally independent 
idea of a different type is a completely different point. Both ideas, 
that is, the idea that the dead husband is “the best of human beings 
both alive and dead’’, and the recollection of the bed once shared 
with him have actually an independent declaratory value, are how- 
ever indissolubly intermingled in the statement. 

A further characteristic point of the use of this motif in our 
Arabic passage—according to our interpretation of it—is the follow- 
ing. The poet, in his mention of the lament addressed by the wife of 
the deceased king to the latter (in which she describes his relation 
to her) does reproduce this lament not indirectly (as a quotation) or 
directly—with the wife appearing explicitly (and patently) as the 
speaker—but he himself (i.e., the poet) appears as a speaker, making 
use in his description of the king as “the best of human beings in 
life and in death” of the specific characterization which the queen 
employs in her lamentation (referred to by him). The poet represents 
—or personifies—the person whose utterance he describes; he 
reproduces the latter’s utterances as having been "experienced" 
by him personally. In other words, we are here in the presence of a 
certain mode of the stylistic phenomenon customarily referred to 
in German as “erlebte Rede" and in the French terminology as 
"discours indirect libre". 

The above-mentioned (see p. 262) poem of an-Näbigah (or frag- 
ment thereof) in honor of the still living though endangered or even 
already deceased Gassänid an-Nu‘män b. al-Härit al-Asgar vividly 
recalls the lines in al-A Saà's Diwan, no. 36, line I sqq., on which we 
based ourselves (see above p. 254), namely in particular on line 4 sq. 
If we place the two passages side by side (and furthermore also call 
on a passage from al-Ahtal’s Diwan quoted below p. 276), we need 
have no doubt that we are here in the presence of an old motif, 
probably a motif of the death lamentation, the plaint regarding 
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leaders and princes that have passed away ; for, as we will see further 
below, we can find this motif, or variations thereof, in other poems 
in which it is clearly established that the princes or chieftains sung 
therein are dead; and even in the case in which the sung is im- 
prisoned (as in the case of the lines of al-A%ä), or ill—to put it 
briefly: in danger—it does not have to be separated from the simple, 
primary case in which he is dead, i.e., from the case in which a true 
death lament is involved. We encounter the complete, classical form 
of this formula of the death lamentation in the last-quoted poem 
by an-Näbigah (ed. Ahlwardt, no. 18; see above p. 262): “When he 
returns (so we hope although we doubt it) then everything is well, 
then the heroic life and royal might will return to us. However, if 
he is dead—if this should be definitely confirmed— we despair and 
lose interest in life.” 

The characteristic syntactic form of the plaint is the conditional 
sentence: "If the hero returns (or: If God has pity on him and on 
us), then ... However, if he does not return, then ...". Now what 
is quite remarkable is the close relationship between the apodosis 
of the (first) conditional sentence in an-Nabigah’s and in al-A Sà's 
lines. The relationship between the apodosis in lines r-2 of an- 
Nabigah’s poem: ... waya’li Ma‘addan mulkuha warabi‘uha 
wavargi ilā Gassäna mulkun waswdadun ... with the apodosis in 
the corresponding line of al-A‘%Sa (line 6): Java*udan li Ma‘addin 
‘akruhad dalagu i-laili wata?hàdu I-minah is striking. Not only is 
everyone pleased if the leader returns (nafrah wanabtahig in an- 
Näbigah’s lines), but with his return there returns also (yargi‘u 
in an-Näbigah’s line, ya‘#du in al-A$ä’s hne) the royal power: 
mulkun wasu’dadun “royal power" (side by side with vab7‘ "spring" 
in an-Näbigah’s expression; “krun—“origin’’—related to the latter 
concepts in al-A‘Sa’s expression. 

The same motif: “if the prince lives—or: if he returns— we will 
be happy; and if he has died (or: will die) we shall be unhappy (or: 
then we are lost)” can be found also in another poem by an-Näbigah, 
in a second lamentation of the death of Nu'*màn b. Hàrit b. Abi 
Samir al-Gassäni (an-Näbigah, ed. Ahlwardt, no. 21, lines 21-24 = 
ed. Dérenbourg, no. 24, JA., 6me sér., t. 12, 1868, p. 288): (21) 
fa’in taku qad waddata gatra mudammamin awäsiya mulkin tabbatat- 
hà l-awäa’ilu (22) fala tab*adan inna l-maniyata mau'idun wakullu 
myvin yauman bihi l-halu zilu (23) fama kana baina l-hairi lau 
gaa saliman Abu Hugurin ilā layalin qalà'ilu (24) fa’in tahya la 
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amlal hayali wan tamut fama fi hayátin ba'da mautika tailu. We 
cite Dérenbourg’s far from perfect translation of these lines (/.c., 
P. 341), because it facilitates our understanding of Ahlwardt’s inter- 
pretation presented within the framework of a critical review. 
Dérenbourg translates: "(21) Quand méme tu as laissé à l'abri 
de toute atteinte les colonnes d'un empire qu'avaient affermi 
tes ancétres, (22) puisses-tu ne nous quitter jamais! Mais la mort 
est un rendez-vous auquel tout homme finit par se rendre un jour. 
(23) Si Aboü Hodjr échappe, les hommes dans leur bonheur ne 
connaitront plus que de courtes nuits. (24) Si tu vis, Jamais je ne 
prendrai la vie en dégoüt; si tu es mort, à quoi bon prolonger plus 
longtemps ma vie?". Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen über die Ächtheit 
der alten arabischen Gedichte, p. 117, comments on this translation: 
“ ‘Mais’ la mort passt durchaus nicht: der Zusammenhang verlangt 
eine Begründung der vorhergehenden Worte. Es heißt: so geh 
doch nicht zu weit weg, denn der Tod ist ein Stelldichein (zu dem 
du dich einfinden mußt). Dem wadda‘ta Abschied nehmen in v. 21 
steht hier 5% fern sein, sich weit fort begeben gegenüber, und der 
Sinn ist: hast du auch Abschied genommen von deinem (festbe- 
gründeten) Reiche: o so geh doch nicht zu weit fort, denn etc., womit 
der Wunsch ausgesprochen ist: o bleib doch noch bei uns eine Zeit 
lang, stirb noch nicht!—. . .—v. 23. Von 'courtes' nuits ist hier gar 
nicht die Rede, und batna L-hairi heißt nicht ‘dans leur bonheur’. 
Sondern: Wäre der (v. 22) ausgesprochene Wunsch erhórt worden, 
und der Fürst gesund davon gekommen, so hátte die Entfernung von 
dem Guten, der Freude und dem Glück nur wenige Tage betragen, 
d.h. so wären wir nur kurze Zeit betrübt gewesen (nun aber dauert 
unsere Betrübnis lange Zeit, ja das Leben über).”’ We reject Déren- 
bourg's translation of /@ tab‘adan (in v. 22) "Puisses-tu ne nous 
quitter jamais" as well as Ahlwardt's interpretation presented as 
a criticism of Dérenbourg's translation though hardly differing from 
it: “o bleib doch noch bei uns eine Zeit lang, stirb noch nicht!”. In 
our opinion, the line implies the poet's conviction that the prince 
is dead; and /à tab‘adan is in this instance nothing but a variant of 
the customary acclamation to the dead: /a tab‘ad; cf., e.g., the line 
used in the scholion (v. Dérenbourg, /.c., p. 425): yagülüna la tab‘ad 
wahum yadfininant wa’aina makänu l-bu*di ila makanıya “they 
say (using the conventional acclamation to the dead): “be not farl, 
while they bury me. But where is the place in the far-away if not 
the place where I am?’’. Or the following passage, presenting a 
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context comparable to that of an-Näbigah’s line, in which there 
appears a not rarely found variation of lā tab‘ad, that is: la yub*- 
idanka lidhu (al-Hansä’, Diwan, ed. Cheikho, rst ed., p. 33, —2): 
fadhab fala vub*idanka llahu min ragulin manna daimin watallabin 
bi’autäri, etc. Lines 21-22 in the passage from an-Nabigah are in 
their structure and mode of expression characteristic for the manner 
of referring in similar contexts to departed heroes, rather than to 
those whose imminence of death is fearfully anticipated. From the 
great many passages which we might cite by way of parallels we 
would like to refer only to the following: Hansa’, l.c., p. 42, 4: 
fadhab hamidan *alà mà käna min hadatin fagad salakta sabilan fihi 
mutabaru "Depart To Sahr], a victim of fate! You have trodden a 
path that is an example to others [namely, that they must go along 
that very path]".! With regard to its structure, considered from its 
intellectual content, this line corresponds partly to the thought 
containcd in lines 21-22 of the passage quoted (above p. 265) from 
an-Näbigah: Fadhab hamidan in al-Hansa*s line corresponds on 
the one hand to the term gad waddata gaira mudammamin, and, 
on the other, to fala tab‘adan in an-Nabigah’s lines; faqad salakta 
sabilan fihi mu“labarıı (following fadhab hamidan) corresponds to 
inna l-maniyata mau'idun wakullu mri’in yauman bihi l-hàlu za’ılu 
of an-Näbigah. The term (gad wadda‘ta) gaira mudammamin 
(awäsıya mulkin) has been misunderstood in Dérenbourg’s transla- 
tion of an-Nabigah’s poem (line 21) (though Ahlwardt did in this 
case not object to the translation in his critical evaluation): “... tu 
as laissé à l'abri de toute atteinte les colonnes d'un empire...” 
Gaira mudammamin and similar related expressions, such as 
hamidan (see the above-quoted passage from al-Hansa’, whcre we 
omitted it in our translation) must be recognized by us as epithets 
usually given to the one going away, the one who takes leave, 
including the one who (as in the instances at hand) has taken leave, 
has departed, through death; the term is also a kind of parenthetical 
expression—similar to /à tab‘ad(an) as in the above-quoted instance 
and in many other instances—or else a kind of acclamation.” 


1 We cannot accept De Coppier's interpretation of this line in his transla- 
tion ot al-Hansä’s Diwän, p. 108: “Va donc, célébré en dépit du sort: la 
route où tu marchas tut celle de la gloire'' (author's spacing). This trans- 
lation misconstrues, among others, the character of the term hamidan (see 
below), connecting it with “al mā hana min hadatin (tala “en depit”): 
“ala... is dependent on fadhab (“go in consequence of.. .'"). 

? We hope to discuss elsewhere more thoroughly this extremely frequent 
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Derenbourg’s and Ahlwardt’s erroneous assumption that lines 
22-23 in the passage from an-Näbigah are based on the premise 
that an-Nu‘man is still alive (/à tab‘adan, in Dérenbourg's inter- 
pretation: ‘“Puisses-tu ne nous quitter jamais!”’, in Ahlwardt’s inter- 
pretation: “o bleib doch noch bei uns eine Zeit lang, stirb noch 
nicht!’’) is caused by the interpretation given by them to the word 
gaa in the phrase lau gaa saliman Abu Hugurin in line 23. Deren- 
bourg translates: "Si Aboü Hodjr échappe". Ahlwardt (in his 
criticism of Dérenbourg’s interpretation of line 23) interprets: 
“Wäre der (v. 22) ausgesprochene Wunsch erhört worden, und der 
Fürst gesund davon gekommen, so hätte die Entfernung von dem 
Guten, der Freude und dem Glück nur wenige Tage betragen, d. h. 
so wären wir nur kurze Zeit betrübt gewesen (nun aber dauert unsere 
Betrübnis lange Zeit, ja das Leben über)." G@’a does not carry the 
meaning of “s'échapper”, “davon kommen" ("get away with”, i.e., 
“escape a danger"). Gá?a denotes nothing else but “to come", a 
sense frequently denoting the more specific meaning of “to arrive". 
“To come’’—in this specific sense of “arriving’’—may however 
under certain circumstances, if the person in question had been 
away from his customary place of residence, be used in the sense 
of "coming back”. And it is in this sense that we interpret the “to 
come” of the term gda’a in the passage at hand. Our interpretation 
of the line is: “And if Abū Hugr [who has died] were to come (1.e., 
would return), I (the poet) would be separated by a few days’ inter- 
val only from the good things of life (al-haır) [to be expected 
with certainty to be dispensed by his mercy|—[for during these 
few days’ interval I could make the trip to him on the back of a 
camel]." 


type of complement to verbs of the meaning ‘leaving, departing" (as 
mahwmüd(al)an, gawa damim(at)in, etc.. We assume that it is originally 
part of a conventional formula adressed by the one who stays to the one 
who departs, with the verb basically in the imperative (or an equivalent 
form of expression), as, e.g., in (al Baladuri, Ansäb al-asraf, vol. 5, p. 73, 7): 
fansarif malunitdan vasidan. From such contexts where the departing person 
is directly adressed, that type of epithet came also to be used where he is 
only referred to as departing, leaving (and is not directly addressed), as, 
e.g. Ibn Hisam, S?vah, 1023, 13 (in a poem by Hassan b. Täbit on the 
death of the Prophet): wa’asbaha mahmüdan ila Uahi ragi‘san. Cf. also, e.g., 
‘Umar b. Abi Rabi‘ah, no. 191, 3: walla $-Sababu hamidan gaira murtafi“in 
“Youth has taken its leave ‘like a beloved guest’, never to return" (where 
the conventional, formula-like character of the epithet is especially con- 
spicuous). 
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We differ not only in our interpretation of £a'a from that of 
Ahlwardt (and Dérenbourg), but also in our interpretation of the 
term baina l-hairt, interpreted by Ahlwardt (see above): “[the days] 
between the good [before an-Nu*màn got in danger of life, and the 
good after he escapes the danger to his life—provided the latter 
should occur]’’. In the context at hand, we interpret batna l-hatri 
as being equivalent with dana l-hairt, or with bain? wabaina l-hatri. 
We feel that an-Nabigah’s line in this respect is to be interpreted 
in the light of a line by al-Hutai’ah. This line (in a poem of praise 
by al-Hutai’ah directed at his deceased benefactor ‘Alqamah b. 
*Ulàtah, influenced no doubt by an-Nabigah’s lines on an-Nu‘man), 
reads (al-Hutai’ah, ed. Goldziher, no. 77, 14: ZDMG 47, [1893] 166): 
fama kana baini lau lagituka saliman wabaina I-gına ila layalın 
galä’ilu “Between me—if I would find you safe and sound—and 
riches there would be a few days only." The scholion on this line 
comments: kana l-Hutavatu haraga yuridu ‘Alqamaia wahwa bt- 
Hauräna famáia “Algamatu qabla an yaşıla ilaihi l-Hutav atu 
fadakarü annahü ausa lahü min malihi bymitli nasibi ba‘di waladıhi 
min-a l-máráti (wallahu alam) “al-Hutai’ah had started out on 
his way to visit *Alqamah who was in Haurän; and ‘Alqamah 
died before al-Hutai’ah reached him: and it is reported that he 
(‘Alqamah) had assigned to him (i.e., al-Hutai’ah) in his will 
a share of his estate corresponding to that of some of his chil- 
dren." This comment of the scholiast that al-Hutai’ah com- 
posed this line— and the poem containing it—on his way to 
his benefactor who had becn taken ill, in other words, who was still 
alive, is proven by other lines of the poem as incorrect—more 
accurately: as suggested to him by the peculiar idea expressed in 
the line, which hardly was fully understandable to later generations. 
Other lines of the poem make it completely clear that the situation 
on which the linc—just as the poem as a whole—is based, was the 
circumstance that the poet had been notified of the death of his 
benefactor and was lamenting his death. We quote the two lines 
immediately following the quoted line in al-Hutai’ah’s poem (lines 
15-16): (15) la‘amri lani*ma I-mar’u min Gli Ga‘farin bi-Hauräna 
amsá atagathu |l-haba@ilu (16) laqad gadarat hazman wabirran 
wand ian walubban asilan halafathu l-magahilu "How goodly was 
the man of the House of Ga‘far in Hauran, whom the snares (of 
fate, or else: of death) had pulled into their network (had ensnared). 
(16) They (i.e., the snares, identical with the manaya, the “‘fates’’) 
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let lie (i.e., away from human society) [a man of] resoluteness and 
piety (respectful behavior to his kinsfolk) and generosity and of 
energetic mind ....!In other words, we must interpret al-Hutai’ah’s 
line on the basis of this situation, according to which ‘Alqamah’s 
death is a fact, as follows: “If I would meet you safe and sound 
that is, if, e.g. —in accordance with our hope—you would have 
returned’, between myself and riches there would be only a few 
days [during which I could reach you on the camel’s back]". An- 
Nàbigah's line: ... lau ¢@a säliman ..., contains a more primitive 
expression corresponding to the original character and earlier date 
of the line, in fact, a "lectio difficilior", which—as frequently 
happens-—expresses in clear terms a notion relegated to oblivion 
at a later date or that appears strange to the public at large: “if he 
would come jback: safe and sound [from death, and I would 
consequently have the possibility of meeting him’ ...". We can 
express the fact also by the converse: the later line contains the 
"lighter" expression by which the original peculiar concept is not 
clearly expressed, but, at best, suggested: “if I encounter you 
safe and sound", instead of the original : “if you come [back] 
safe and sound [and I will consequently have the possibility of 
meeting you". We quote also the two lines (29-30) that conclude 
an-Näbigah’s poem: (29) baka Havitu l-Gaulani min fagdi vabbihi 
wa-Hauranu minhu mühisun mutad@ile (30) gu üdan lahū Gassánu 
yarfüna aubahü wa-Turkun warahtu l-A famina wa-Käbulu “(29) 
Härit al-Gaulän mourns the loss of his master, and Haurän has 
lost him and has become barren; (30) while the Gassänids and, 
together with them, Turks, Persians and Afghanians, sit there 
hoping for his return." The sense that—according to our inter- 
pretation—is contained in the phrase lau g@a sdliman in line 23 
is expressed in completely unambiguously clear words in the last 
cited line (the last line of the poem): his kinsmen, the Gassänids 


1 Instead of /aqad gädarat (hazman wabirran...) we find in some versions 
the reading: /aqad aqsadat (füdan wamagdan wastidadan wahilman asian...) 
"they (the fates of death, mandyd, represented by thc “‘snarcs’’) have 
caused fatal wounds to [a man of] generosity...'', or: lagad faqadu ‘azman 
wahazman wasüdadan walubban... However, in view of the fact that the 
influence of an-Näbigah’s poem on al-Hutai’ah’s cannot be doubted in 
our opinion, we consider the reading /aqad gadarat as the original onc; we 
assume that al-Hutai’ah had been influenced specifically by the second 
hemistich of line 25 in an-Nabigah’s poem (see text of this line and our 
comments on it below p. 271). 
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—and with them all human beings as it were—hope for the return 
of the deceased prince. In other words, we are here in the presence 
of a clear example of the motif “the Return of the King”, as it can 
be proven with numerous old (or primitive) peoples: earlier or later 
the departed king or hero will reappear and return to his people or 
tribe the power and glory of bygone days; or: he will one day, 
when his people is 1n dire need, reappear and save it from its predi- 
cament. 

The line (line 25) following the above-discussed lines 23-24 in an- 
Nàbigah's poem implies some problems: fa’aba musallithu bi*ainin 
galiyatin wagüdira bil-Gauläni hazmun wana^ilu. Dérenbourg, l.c., 
p. 341, translates it as: “Mais de nouveaux arrivants, témoins du 
malheur, sont venus confirmer la nouvelle qu’a Djaulan ont été 
enterrées tant d'énergie et de générosité." Ahlwardt, in Bemer- 
kungen zur Ächtheit, p. 118, concurs with this interpretation of 
mausallühu: “di., die an ihn geschickten zweiten Boten”. This inter- 
pretation is based on the premise that, first, an-Nu‘man’s 
recovery had been expected (lau fa’a saliman, allegedly: “if he 
would have come away alive"), and, only later on, his death had 
been reported as a fact—as had actually been assumed in the 
scholion (cf. Derenbourg, /.c., p. 426): gauluhü: fa’äba musallühu, 
yaguiu: raga‘a awwalu l-gaumi faman kana maʻahū bihabarin latsa 
bibayyinin tumma faa Lahirünu wahumi I-musallüna bi‘ainin 
galiyatin ai bihabarin sädigin annahü qad mala wa’innamäa ahadahü 
min-a s-sábiqt wal-musalli. We feel that this assumption in the inter- 
pretation of musallüna (plural of musalli) in our passage in the sense 
of a (figurative?) use of musallüna “the horses which in racing 
immediately follow those horses which race at the head or reach 
the goal first” is unacceptable. However, no matter in what way we 
do literally interpret musallähu, there can hardly be any doubt that 
this relates to persons who accompanied the prince to his tomb and 
buried him. In a certain sense we may compare this line with line 2 
in poem no. 2 in ‘Alqamah’s Diwan (ed. Ahlwardt), which we quote 
together with the line preceding it: (I) wasamıtin biya là tahfa 
‘adawatuhn ida himami ságalhu I-magädıru (2) «dà tadammanani 
baitun biräbivatın abu sivd‘an wa’amsä wahwa mahgüru “Many a 
person whose enmity is not concealed, will experience malicious joy 
regarding myself when fate will send death to me, when ‘a house’ 
on a hill will harbor me: they (the ones who bury me, that is to say, 
the fellow nomads accompanying me on my wanderings) quickly 
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return (to their path)—and abandon it (the ‘house’ = my tomb)." 
Similarly it is stated also in an-Näbigah’s line discussed here: “those 
who accompanied him (the prince) to his tomb and buried him, 
return with their reliable report, and ‘energy and generosity’ (used 
metaphorically for the person possessing energy and generosity) are 
abandoned (or even: forsaken)." The above-mentioned old inter- 
pretation (cf. Dérenbourg, l.c., p. 426) is followed by another ex- 
planation: wagala Abu ‘Ubaidata: musallühu, ya'ni ashaba s-salati 
wahuma r-ruhbànu wa’ahlu d-dini minhum, waqauluhi: bi*ainin 
galiyatin, ai Salima annaha fi I-gannati. Dérenbourg mentions in 
this connection: "Nous n'avons publié l'opinion d’Aboü ‘Obeida 
que comme curiosite littéraire; il donne une sorte d’interpretation 
allégorique.” In view of the fact that the Gassänid princes of the 
house of Gafnah were Christians, Abū ‘Ubaidah’s explanation of 
musallühu as "those who prayed for him” does not seem at all 
strange to us. Quite apart from this fact however the structure of 
the line in general does not leave any doubt that musallähu must 
relate to people who had accompanied him to his tomb.! The 
essential point—that is, what grieves the poet—is that these people 
"return", turn away from the tomb—as expressed in ‘Alqamah’s 
line: ‘‘quickly’’—and the deceased is now solitary and abandoned 
in his tomb, without his companions, without their conviviality. 
This is a motif that we can find in the old poetry in many variations. 
The specific variation used by an-Näbigah comes very close to the 
variation present in the quoted line by ‘Alqamah. The latter one in 
turn is again very close to a line by an-Namir b. Taulab al-‘Ukh 


1 In spite of the fact that an-Näbigah’s line is pre-Islamic and musallühu 
("those who had prayed for him", in any event “who had surrendered 
him to his tomb") is apparently an illusion to persons of Christian persuasion, 
we feel inclined to compare the line, respectively this expression contained 
in it, with the following line by Abū l-*Atahiyah—in other words with a 
genuinely Islamic product—a line which appears in a context that, considered 
as a whole, and compared particularly with ‘Alqamah’s passage, is closely 
related to and can certainly be traced back to similar older passages (Abü?l- 
‘Atahiyah, Diwan, ed. Beirut, 1887, p. 294, 6-11): (6) fa’ıda sallau ‘alaihi 
gila hätü fagbirühu (7) fa? idà mà stauda*ühu l-arda vahnan tarakühw (8) 
hallafühu tahia vamsin... (9) abtadühw ashagühu auhadühu afradithu (10) 
waddaühn faragühu aslamithu hallafühu (xx) wantanau “anhu wahallauhu 
kwan lam yawifühu “...and once the prayer has been said over him, they 
say: ‘let us have him! bury him!’ And, the moment he is entrusted to the 
earth as an unredeemable pledge, he is being left and is abandoned (there 
follow many synonyms) and one turns from him and leaves him alone as 
if one had never known him." 
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which we quote together with the one following it (al-Mubarrad’s 
Kamil, ed. Wright, p. 210, 18-Ig = al-Gähiz, Kit. al-Buhala’, ed. 
van Vloten, p. 177, I5-I6): (1) a'adila in yusbih sadaya bigafratin 
baidan n@ani salibt wagaribi (2) tarai anna ma abgattu lam aku 
yabbahü wa’anna lladi anfaqtu kana nasibi "(x) Oh you who blame 
[my generosity|!: the day my skull (i.e, my dead body) will be in 
the desert, far [from here]—my companions and my relatives having 
gone away—, then you will see that what I had left was not my 
property (i.e., had not been intended for me, in other words, I had 
given it to others justifiedly, or, rather, I ought to have given it) 
and only what I spent (consumed) had been my share (i.e., had 
been intended for me)''.! We note that it is not only the content of 
this line and the mood permeating it that is closely related to the 
line by ‘Alqamah (and finally also to an-Näbigah’s line), but that 
this line and ‘Algamah’s line have a stylistic peculiarity in common 
which is closely related to the mood that permeates the two lines: 
the parenthesis asyndetically following the protasis—with tn or «dà 
respectively—: 4a?üni sähibz wagaribi in an-Namir’s line, just as 
abu sira‘an wa’amsa wahwa mahgüru in *Alqamah's line.? Let us 
point out also that the verb appearing in the parenthesis of these 
two essential passages, the lines by an-Namir as well as by ‘Alqamah, 
is in the perfect tense. Although this would not be very plausible, 
one might assume that, in ‘Alqamah’s lines, the perfect abü (sıra“an) 
would have to be ascribed to the influence of the perfect tense of the 
conditional clause (with :Z4) which is followed by aba siva‘an, 
continuing this perfect tense as it were, although the clause 45% ... 


i Ch. Pellat, in his translation of al-Buhalä’ (Le Livre des avares de 
Gahiz, 1951), p. 237-238, conceives the passage somewhat differently (in 
particular with respect to the construction of the clause enclosed by us 
between parentheses: na?dnt sahibi wagavibt): "(4) O toi qui me blames, 
quand mon cadavre sera abandonné au loin dans le désert, mes amis et 
mes proches me délaisseront. (5) Et tu verras alors que mes biens ne seront 
pas pour moi et que seule la partic consommée constitue ma part." 

? In ‘Alqamah’s passage, in which the double protasis introduced by 
ida (appearing twice) follows the expression wasdmitin biya lā tahfa ‘ada- 
watuhü representing the apodosis, the sentence bü sira*an having a paren- 
thetical character (compare na’änz sühibi waqaribi in an-Namir b. Taulab’s 
line, see above) comes, added on, at the end. In spite of this subsequent 
adding on, it has the nature of possessing, with respect to content as well 
as with respect to syntax, an independent character, though representing 
a sentence interpolated into another idea and construction, in other words 
of parenthetical character (more accurately—because of its terminal position 
—an “‘opisthothesis’’). 
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represents an independent clause (see above). In an-Namir’s line, 
however, the imperfect-apocopate has been used (both in the pro- 
tasis and in the apodosis following the parenthesis) in the conditional 
clause (using tn) into which the parenthesis na’anz sahibi waqaribt 
has been interpolated. The perfect tense is here in agreement with 
the anticipated situation of the deceased left behind in his tomb. 
For him—for his way of “looking” at things, which is anticipated— 
"they are far away from me (na^?àmi)', "they have already quickly 
returned to their path, and he is (i.e., I am) lonely and forsaken” 
(aba sirä‘an wa@amsd wahwa mahfüru). Finally, we note also a 
stylistic relationship between ‘Alqamah’s and an-Näbigah’s line: 
the sentence introduced by wa which follows the description of the 
return of those who have accompanied the deceased to his tomb: 
“and he (the deceased) has been forsaken” (in ‘Alqamah’s line: 
abi sıra‘an wa-amsa wahwa mahfüru, and in an-Näbigah’s line: 
fa’aba musallühu ... wa-güdira bil-Gauläni hazmun wand ilu). 

A characteristic trait of the basic motif discussed by us here (see 
above p. 265ff.) is represented by two hypothetical (conditional) 
sentences (occasionally reduced to a single hypothetical sentence) 
that constitute an antithesis with respect to one another. This is 
true, e.g., in line 24 of the lamentation, dealt with above, from an- 
Nàbigah's poem no. 24 (Diwan, ed. Ahlwardt): fam tahya la 
amlal hayati wa^in tamut fama fi hayatın ba*da mautika tadlu “and 
if you live, my life is not repugnant to me; and if you die (or: have 
died ?)—there is no point in a life after your death''.! In view of the 
fact that the person addressed in this passage is no longer among 


! The contents of the apodosis of the second conditional sentence contained 
in this antithesis appears as an independent statement very frequently 
in Arabic literature (in poetry as well as in prose): compare, e.g., Ibn Hišam, 
Sivah, cd. Wüstenfeld, p. 692, I: (gäla fa?inni as’aluka ya Tabitu biyadi 
tindaka illà alhagtäni bil-gaumi) fawallahi mà fi l-taisi ba?da ha’ular min 
hairin (fama ana bisäbirin lillahi fatlata dalwi nadihin hatta alga l-ahibbata 
fagaddamahü Tabitun fadaraba “unugahü) “(Then he said: ‘I urge you, 
oh Täbit, taking in consideration the favors I have shown you: join me to 
the people [i.e., kill me’), for—in God's name!—after their death, life holds 
no further good in store for me! (and I cannot wait another moment until 
I meet the beloved ‘friends and kinsmen]’; then Täbit had him step forward 
and cut off his head)." Guillaume, in his translation of the Sivah, does not 
interpret quite correctly: “So Täbit went up to him (= gadimahii?) and 
struck off his head”. Cf. also ibid., p. 686, 3: fama hatru l-“aisi ba“dahum ? ; 
see also—in a much later source—Briinnow-Fischer’s Arabische Chresto- 
mathie, p. I, line 3: al-hayätu havamun ba*dakwm “life is forbidden after 
your death”. 
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the living, the hypothetical sentence "If you live, my life is not 
repugnant to me”, in which the verbs can be interpreted in the 
present tense only, is actually not appropriate. Even the antithesis 
as a whole (“if you live, ...; but if you die, ...’’) is, for the same 
reason, not quite logical. This shows that we are dealing here with 
a formula. The same antithesis occurs also in the poem cited above 
p. 262 (an-Nabigah. Diwan, no. 18), where, according to tradition, 
an-Nu*man b. al-Harit al-Asgar, who is still alive, is being addressed, 
where, in other words, the formula seems to have been used com- 
pletely “logically”: “If an-Nu*màn returns, Ma'add are returned 
their kingdom and their spring ...; however, if he dics, then ...” 
This last-mentioned form of the two hypothetical sentences recalls 
in turn the hypothetical sentence in al-A%ä’s poem no. 36: “And 
if God in his mercy frees him from his imprisonment (or: saves him 
from his illness), then all their magnificence of days gone by is return- 
ed to Ma‘add; however, if we are like people that are lost, then... .”. 

Formula-like sequences of two such hypothetical sentences (some- 
times reduced to a single hypothetical sence) appearing in antithesis 
to one another can be found also in several places in the Diwan of 
“Ubaid Allah b. Qais ar-Ruqayyat. Most of these passages are in 
poems sung in praise of Mus'ab b. az-Zubair. In a poem relating 
to the death of Mus‘ab b. az-Zubair, Ibn Qais states (Diwan, ed. 
Rhodokanakis, no. 51, lines 3ff.; p. 232): (3) faquitu liman yuhab- 
birunt hazinan alan'à Mus’aban gälatka gialu (4) fain yahlık 
fagaddukumü Sagiyun wasaisukumi wa'amnukumiü qalilu (5) wa’in 
ya*mar fwinnakumi bihairin ‘alaikum min nawafilihi fudülu. This 
is in Rhodokanakis’ translation: “(3) Ich aber sprach zu dem, der 
mir Meldung machte, bekümmert: 'Bringst du die Todeskunde von 
Mus‘ab? Möge dich eine Gül verderben!’ (4) Denn: ist er unter- 
gegangen, so ist euer Geschick elend, und euer Leben (armselig) und 
eure Sicherheit gering. (3) Lebt er aber, so seid ihr gut daran, 
indem euch von seinen Gaben Überreiches zufließt.” Also, in a 
poem of praise dedicated to (the obviously still living) Mus‘ab 
(ibid., no. 39, line 29; p. 176): in tats la nazal bihairin wa?in tahlik 
nazul mila mà yazülu ‘amu '"Lebst du, so werden wir nicht 
aufhören, glücklich zu sein; stirbst du aber, so werden wir aufhören 
(schwinden), wie die Wolke sich verzieht." Also (:bzd., Annex, no. 6, 
2; p. 283): in yas Mus‘abun fanahnu bihairın qad atana min 
“aiSind mà nuragßgr "Wenn Mus‘ab lebt, so sind wir gut daran, 
nachdem uns von unserem Leben zu Teil geworden, was wir 
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erhoffen.” Mention should also be made of another line from the 
Diwan of Ibn Qais ar-Rugayyat, contained in a poem in honor of 
another benefactor of the poet, ‘Abdallah b. Ga‘far (no. 37, 5; 
p. 164): farin mutta lam yüsal sadiqun walam taqum tarigun min-a 
I-marüft anta manaruha " Stirbst du aber, so wird kein Freund mehr 
beschenkt werden, noch ein Weg der Wohltätigkeit erhalten bleiben, 
dessen Merkstein du bist.” 

Finally, belonging to the passages which contain the motif dis- 
cussed here, is the following one from al-Ahtal’s Diwan (ed. Sälhäni, 
p. 246, lines 2-5, particularly lines 4-5): (2) yuhtnu wara'a l-hayyi 
nafsan karimatan likabbatı mautin larsa yada qatiluha (3) waya lamu 
anna l-mara laisa bihahdın wa’anna manáyà n-nàsi yas*à daliluha 
(4) fa?in ‘asa Hammàmun land fahwa rahmatun min-a llàhi lam tunfas 
*alainà fudüluhà (5) wa’in mata lam tastabdil-1 l-ardu mitlaha lPahdi 
nasıbin au li’amrin yaüluha "(2) and, to protect his tribe, he 
exposes his [literally: a] noble soul to the hurly-burly of the raging 
battle (literally: of 'death')—whoever is killed during it, for him no 
expiation money is being paid. (3) And he knows that man does 
not live forever and that the harbinger of fate hurriedly approaches.! 
(4) And if Hammam [b. Mutrif at-Taglibi] remains alive, it is 
due to God’s mercy for the grace of which we should not be 
envied. (5) However, if he dies, the earth will not bring forth 
his like for the ‘taking of a share’ or for any other matter 
concerning it (i.e., the earth)." On account of the formula: “if he 
lives, ...; however, if he dies, ...”’, this passage must be compared 
with all passages quoted; however, it resembles especially the 
passage from al-A$ä with which we started out. Not only are the 
two passages related to one another in their mood (compare 
especially fala’ın rabbuka min rahmatıht ... by al-A'Sà and fahwa 
rahmatun min-a llahi by al-Ahtal), but we recognize also another 
interesting concordance of both passages in the identity of al-A‘Sa’s 
expression (in line 25): wata’ hadu I-minah with al-Ahtal's (in line 5): 
Wahdi nasibin.? If we take into account these concordances, there 


cz? 


can be no more doubt that, in al-A%$ä’s passage, reference is made 


1 With regard to this line see also al-A šā, no. 23, t7: abil-mauti hassatni 
Ibädun wa?rınnamä va?aitu manaya n-nási yas ‘a daltluhä. 

2 Al-Ahtal’s passage shows that only wata’hädu I-minah in al-A‘Sa, 
line 6 of no. 36 (see p. 254) and not wa?ikfa’u I-minah in line 25 (see p. 260) 
can be the correct reading. Ikfà? constitutes an alteration of the original 
ta’häd caused by the interpretation (erroneous in this context) of al-minah 
as “camels” instead of “gifts”. 
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to one single man, a chieftain or a king, for whose life (and not 
regarding a besieged city) there is concern. This passage of al- 
Ahtal’s with a formula recurring therein “If he lives, then ...; 
however, if he dies, then ..." constitutes an important argument 
for our claim that al-A‘Sa’s passage contains the same motif that is 
present in passages quoted from an-Nabigah’s Diwan. 

In an-Nabigah’s poem no. 18 (in ed. Ahlwardt; see text and trans- 
lation above p. 262) the longed-for "return" of the king is equaled 
with the “return” of mulk and sadad (“kingdom and rule") to 
Ma‘add, that is to say, to all (Northern) Arabs. Al-A‘Sa’s lines 
express the same longing. It is stated in them that the return and 
salvation of the prince from imprisonment (or from illness?) is 
synonymous with the “return” of “original might" (kv) to Ma‘add, 
that is to say, the Arabs. This identical trait of the two passages 
cannot be a chance occurrence. On the other hand, the mode of 
expression which the motif has found in each one of two passages, 
is different enough to exclude the possibility that al-A ‘Sa is imitating 
an-Nàbigah. 

We refer furthermore to a few lines by an-Näbigah in a poem ot 
praise to an-Nu‘man b. al-Mundir that was composed by the poet 
upon receiving information of the illness of the prince (ed. Ahlwardt, 
no. 8, 4-8): (4) alam tara haira n-näsi asbaha natSuhit ‘ala fityatin 
gad gäwaza l-hayya sa? irá (5) wanahnu ladaihi nas’ alu llàha huldahü 
yaruddu land mulkan wa-hl-ardi ‘amira (6) wanahnu nurafgi l-hulda 
in faza gidhuna wanarhabu gidha l-mauti in ga’a gäahıra (7) laka 
l-hairu in wärat bika l-ardu walidan wa'asbaha gaddu n-näsi yazla u 
“tira (8) waruddat matayd r-rdgibina wa'urriyat £iyaduka là yuhfi 
lahá d-dahru hafıra. We quote Dérenbourg's translation of these 
lines (Lc., p. 321): ‘‘(4) N’a-t-elle (c.-a.-d.: mon âme) pas vu le plus 
parfait des hommes, porté sur une litiere par des jeunes gens, 
parcourir la tribu dans une promenade matinale? (5) Et nous étions 
sur son chemin, demandant à Dieu de prolonger ses jours, de nous 
rendre à nous un roi (literally: a kingdom, mulk!), à la terre un 
civilisateur. (6) ... (7) À toi le bonheur! Mais nous craignons que 
la. terre ne recouvre tes cendres, ó homme unique, et que la fortune 
des hommes ne se mette à chanceler et à trébucher; (8) qu'on ne 
renvole les montures de ceux qui te cherchaient et qu'on ne desselle 
tes chevaux dont le temps n'usera plus le sabot.” In order to under- 
stand the concrete details mentioned in line 4, we quote the remark 
in the scholion (see Dérenbourg, l.c., p. 395): Jakana yuhmalu ‘ala 
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a'nügi r-rıgalh wayutafu bihi ‘ald -ahva?t liyastariha waliyu lama 
bimaradtht wayud a lahá “He was carried on the necks of the men 
and they went around with him among the people, in order that he 
recover, and that his illness become known and that people pray 
for him’’. There is no doubt that this passage contains traits of the 
motif which we had identified as the common motif of the passages 
quoted and discussed above. First, there is the anxiety for the life 
of the prince (compare in particular al-A%$ä, no. 36, 4: wala’in 
vabbuka min rahmatiht ...), furthermore, the less essential, but 
still interesting trait which this passage of an-Nabigah has in 
common with another line by him: ... wa'wrriya giydduka là 
yuhft laha d-dahru hafira (in line 8) may be compared with line 3 
of no. 18 (quoted above p. 262): wa’in yahlik-ı n-Nu‘manu tura 
maltyatun wayulga wa £anbi l-fina?? quiü*uha. The most important 
common trait is however the idea that with the preservation of the 
prince (respectively with his return to life), his people would be 
"returned a kingdom", that, however, with his death, the 
people's fortune would disappear: “We pray to God (on the occasion 
of the sickness of the prince) that he keep him alive, that he return 
to us a kingdom and a civilizer (tiller and builder) to the earth." 
We can adapt also this sentence to the formula of the hypothetical 
sentence (as, e.g., in al-A $a no. 36, 4): "If God in his mercy pre- 
serves his life, he thereby returns to us a kingdom and a tiller to 
the earth." In al-A*$à's passage there follow, after the concept of 
the return of the old glory and magnificence (“kr) —i.e. more or 
less the same as "kingdom" (mulk)—two other concepts which 
return likewise with the return of the king and the royal might: 
dalagu l-laili ("the nightly rides through the desert") and Za’hädu 
I-minahi ("the taking of gifts"). The latter concept has been jdenti- 
fied by us with ahd an-nasib ("the taking of a share") in the Ahtal 
passage. Both are, in any event, matters expected to emanate from 
the king, i.e., he causes them to occur; in other words, they represent 
what constitutes a prerogative as well as an obligation on the part 
of the king. The king, or the chieftaim—particularly in times of 
need—has to see to it to obtain food, and to give all needy members 
of the tribe their respectively entitled "share" (nasib) of the goods 
acquired by him; the term minhah (“gift”), pl. minah, is to be 
considered to be identical with it. (It is understood that these goods 
with which the chieftain shows generosity towards the members 
of his tribe, may—under the original, primary conditions—have 
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been acquired by robbery and military expeditions. This relates in 
the last analysis still to the early Islamic conditions). The other 
matter referred to by al-ASä—in addition to t@hdd al-minah— 
whose return, respectively whose re-performance is expected with 
the return of this prince, is dalag al-laıl (“the nightly rides [through 
the .desert!””). It appears that what is meant by this is not only 
"the security" that has "returned" with the “return” of the king, so 
that, once again, each one can move about everywhere and at any 
time, even at night, without any fear of robbers or other assailants 
(this is the interpretation expressed in the old scholion in Geyer’s 
edition of al-A&$ä’s Diwan, as well as the explanatory note by 
M. Muhammad Husain in his Cairo edition). Rather, dalagu 1-lail 
refers also to active expeditions or undertakings of a heroic charac- 
ter, which presume an initiative by a heroic personality, namely a 
prince or chieftain. The "royal" character of the dalag al-lail or of 
the activity referred to as zdläg (in its special, pregnant meaning) 
follows from the fact that tradition ascribes the introduction of 
this custom to Gadimah al-Abra$, one of the early kings of al-Hirah 
(Agani, vol. 14, p. 72): dakara bnu l-Kalbīyi “an abihi was-Sarqiyi 
wagairihi min-a v-ruwäli anna Gadimata l-AbraSa—wa’asluhü min-a 
l-Azdi wakäna awwala man malaka Qudd‘ata bıl-Hirati wa'awwala 
man hada n-ni‘äla wa'adlaga (or: waddalaga) ... min-a I-mulüki— 
gala yauman ligulasä’iht: ... "Ibn al-Kalbi transmitted from his 
father and other traditionists that Gadimah al-Abrai—he originated 
from the Azd and was the first one who ruled the Quda‘ah in al- 
Hirah, as well as the first one of the kings who wore shoes and under- 
took the nightly rides and ...—said one day to his companions: 
...". Dalag al-lail is mentioned as a heroic activity also in the 
following lines of the hero Zaid al-Hail (zbéd., vol. 16, p. 48): 
“awwidihu kalladı *awwadtuhü dalaga l-lath wa^ua^a I-gatili “Accus- 
tom it (that is to say, my horse which you stole from me) to the 
same to which I had accustomed it: the nightly rides and the 
crushing under its hoofs of those killed (or wounded) (during the 
fight)"; or in Hätim at-Tä’i’s line, no. 26, 3 (in this case referred 
to as dala as-sura, just as in Hamäsah, p. 604, line 5): wafıtyani 
sidgin dammahum dalagu s-sura ‘ala mushamatin Ral-gidähi dawä- 
miri 1 and cf. also al-A šā, no. 13, 22 (here: dulgah). 


1 See ibid., no. 35, 1-2: wafityümi sidqin... saraitu bihim hattad taktllu 
matiyuhum...; and cf. in this connection (that is: in particular regarding 
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The active, bold and hence heroic character, which is consistent 
with the character of the pagan era, of the nightly rides, dalag 
al-lail (or: dalag as-sura)—obviously connected with predatory 
expeditions—can clearly be inferred from the fact that it was con- 
sidered to contradict the new, orderly conditions created by Islam. 
We refer in this connection to a kutbah of Ziyad b. Abihi (Tabari, 
IL, p. 73, 18): alam takun minkum nuhatun tamna‘u l-guwata 
‘an dalagı l-laili wagarati n-nahäri ... “Are there among you none 
who interdict (what is forbidden), who restrain the ‘daring ones who 
are following the wrong path (al-guwätw)' from the rides at night 
and the raids during the day? ...". Furthermore, tbid., p. 74, line 
II-I3 (in the same kutbah): man buyyita minkum fa’ana daminun 
lima dahaba lahü iyaya wadalaga l-laili fa^ inni la uta bimudligin 
illa safaktu damahi “The one among you who is being attacked at 
night I guarantee whatever he loses. I beware of engaging in the 
practice of the nightly rides (far be it from me): no one who engages 
in nightly rides is brought before me without my spilling his blood.” 
Not only does Ziyäd not allow the dalag al-lail if exercised by 
his subjects, and proceeds with all severity against all the many 
transgressors of his prohibition, but by the word zyaya wadalaga 
l-latli he states beyond any doubt that he himself is free of this vice. 
For especially from him, the potentate, it could have been expected 
that he, like the heroes and kings of the Gahiliyah, would indulge 
in this passion.! 

Subsequently to al-A%$ä’s poem no. 36 Caskel comments on 
certain passages in poem no. 35 in which he believes to discover 
likewise lines by the same anonymous poet to whom he ascribes 
the lines from which we set out in expounding the early Arab motif 
of "The Return of the Hero". We quote here only the most im- 
portant parts of the passages discussed by Caskel and of his state- 


haltä takıllu matiyuhum) Imra?al-Qais, no. 55, 16: matautu bihim hatta 
takillu guzätuhum wahattà l-fiyadu mà yugadna bi’arsäni. 

1 Ziyàd's interdiction of "nightly rides" (dala al-lail) based on indivi- 
dual or on group initiative and the related “raids at day-time” (gavat an- 
nahär) recalls the fact that ‘Umar had forbidden the so-called insıyah 
fi l-ard (identical with the activity referred to as gazw ''raiding", “setting 
out on military expeditions’), which is based on group initiative, and had 
made it dependent on his special permission or on that of his governors, 
which is said to have made him unpopular; whereas his successsor ‘Utman, 
who had more understanding in this respect for the penchants of interested 
parties, is said to have thus acquired their support (see Tabari, Annales, 
I, 2466, 3; 2561, 1, 6, 11; 2568, 15; 2609, 5-6; 3025, 17-18; 3026, 6, 15-16). 
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ments concerning these passages. Caskel, Lc., p. g2ff.: "No. 35 
steht gewiß nicht zufällig neben dem eben besprochenen Gedicht. 
Ibn Qutaiba (Sis, ed. de Goeje, ro) hat es für unecht gehalten. 
Und mindestens für Anfang und Ende muß man ihm zustimmen. 
Die Qaside ist an Du Fà'i$ Salàma gerichtet, einen südarabischen 
Großen, den al-A Šā im Anfang des 7. Jahrhunderts aufgesucht hatte 
(No. 8): (I) inna mahallan ww inna murtahala wa^inna fi s-safri id 
mada mahalà (2) ista tara llahu bil-wafa^i wabil-*adli wawalla |-mala- 
mata r-ra£ulà (3) wal-ardu hammalatun lima hammala llahu wamä 
in laruddu ma fa‘ala (4) yauman tarahà kasıbhi ardiyatı l-himst 
wayauman adımuha na“llä (5) ansa lahà l-huffa wal-barätina wal- 
hafıra Satta wal-a‘sama F-wa‘ıla (6) wan-näsu Satta “ala saga’ihihim 
mustaugihan häfıyan wamuntasilà (7) wagad rahaliu I-matiya 
muntahilan uzgi tigàlan waqulqulan wagulä '(1) Fürwahr ein Bleiben, 
ein von dannen Ziehen, und in der Schar, die fortreist, geht es 
Schritt für Schritt. (2) Gott hat sich Treue vorbehalten und Gerech- 
tigkeit, dem Menschen bürdet Er den Tadel auf. (3) Die Erde trägt, 
was Er sie tragen läßt und ändert nie, was Er gemacht. (4) Zuweilen 
sieht sie aus wie bunte( ?) Mäntel, zuweilen schmutzig— grau (?) wie 
schlecht gefärbtes Leder. (5) Spalthufer schuf Er ihr, Getier bewehrt 
mit Klauen, Einhufer und den Steinbock, weiD am Knóchel, (6) und 
Menschen an Charakter und Gestalt verschieden, mit harten Nägeln 
alle, ob beschuht, ob unbeschuht.' Wir erkennen an dem schwer- 
mütigen Ton des ersten Verses den Dichter von No. 36, 1-7 wieder. 
Vers 2 hat AnstoD erregt. Man hat daher versucht, ihn u. a. durch 
Änderung der Vokalisation harmlos zu machen." Details with 
regard to this change and his opinion on it are given by Caskel in 
a footnote (p. 93, n. 1): "Zsta'tiri (va sta’tırı) Haha bil-baga^? wa- 
bil-hamdi wa-walli. Die Änderungen gehen, von yä st. und walli 
abgesehen, von den dogmatischen Ansichten der Religionsparteien 
(Sunna, Mu‘tazila, Si‘a) aus." Caskel continues then in the text 
(p. 93): “Dies (ic., the suggested change) beruht auf einem MiD- 
verstándnis. Versuchen wir ihn (i.e., den Vers) richtig zu verstehen: 
... der Mensch kann weder treu noch gerecht handeln. Das ist 
seine Erfahrung aus dem Bürgerkrieg, eine der Zeit fremde, in- 
dividuelle Anschauung. Die koranische Aporic zwischen góttlichem 
Willen und menschlicher Verantwortung und ihre spätere Deutung 
werden davon nur am Rande berührt ..." Caskel illustrates his 
assumption that line 2 has been caused by the Civil War in a 
footnote (p. 93, n. 2): “Man denke an Maskin, wo Mus‘ab von allen 
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Heer- und Stammesführern bis auf einen verlassen wurde (Well- 
hausen, Das Arabische Reich, 122 f.).”’ 

If Caskel feels that the idea “the human being can act neither 
faithfully nor with justice" would represent an individual opinion 
alien to al-A $a’s time, then we would like to refer to the fact that a 
variation of the contents of the first hemistich of al-A%ä’s line: 
“God insists on faithfulness and justice" (to which the idea expressed 
in the second hemistich, namely that the human being is blamable, 
is only a necessary corollary) can already be found in a line by an- 
Näbigah ad-Dubyani (ed. Ahlwardt, no. 17, 32): aba làhu alla 
*adlahü wawafa’ahü fala n-nukru marfun wala l-‘urfu da'i*u “God 
insists on his justice and faithfulness (that is to say, exercises 
nothing but justice and faithfulness); and what is bad is not toler- 
ated [by the human beings’ and a good deed (the benefaction) is 
not lost’’.t Al-A‘%Sa’s sentence tsta’tava llahu bil-wafa’i wabil-*adli is 
to be identified with an-Nabigah’s sentence aba lahu ılla *adlahü 
wawaja’ahü. Nay, we may even assume that in an-Nabigah’s state- 
ment of God’s unconditional justice and faithfulness, the idea that 
the human being alone must be made responsible and be blamed for 
his misfortunes is implied (without being explicitly stated, as in al- 
A*Sa's line). In any event, we do not see any reason to attribute such 
a statement of primitive theology, that “man can act neither faith- 
fully nor with justicc, but that God alone can do so”, to an individual 
experience made within a definite historic context, such as the 
“Civil War’’, and, more particularly, to the circumstance that 
Mus‘ab was abandoned at Maskin by all army and tribal leaders 
save one (see above). The mode of expression “justice and faith- 
fulness (the latter: the observance of contracts and oaths)’’—or 
the opposite: "injustice and unfaithfulness"—would hardly be 
appropriate in such a case. We quote an early-Islamic passage 
wherein both characteristic properties are mentioned side by side 
—as in an-Nabigah’s and al-A$ä’s lines—namely, with reference 
to the behavior of human beings (not with reference to God as ın 
those passages). Tabari, Annales, I, 2689, 12ff. (year 22 of the 
Higrah): wa'agbala ahlu Farisa ‘ala l-A hnaft fasalahühu wataqadahu 

. watarägaü ilā buldamhim wa’amwalihim ‘ala afdalı ma kanü 
fi zamänı l-Akäsırati fakani k@annama fi mulkihim ila anna 
l-Mushimina aufa lahum wa’a‘dalu ‘alaihim ... In this case the 


1 The second part of an-Näbigah’s line is in no direct relationship to the 
first one. 
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combination "faithful (that is to say, fulfilling obligations) and 
just” is used, as might be expected to begin with, with respect to 
the authority exercised over a certain group by more powerful 
individuals. In the above poetic passages we find the identical 
combination, in a very same sense, transferred to God. 

We furthermore point out with regard to al-A‘Sa’s lines, no. 35, 
lines 1-6 quoted and translated by Caskel (see our quotation of 
Caskel's statement above, p. 281), that it is not clear to us why he re- 
placed, in line 4: wayauman adimuha nagila of Geyer's text, the 
reading nagila, which excellently fits adim (“the surface of the earth 
may sometimes be likened to spoilt leather’), by the variant... na‘la. 
Immediately after his statement regarding line 2 of the poem, which 
we quoted verbatim above, Caskel states (p. 93) regarding lines 5-6: 
“Auch mit der Klassifizierung von Mensch und Ticr nach Huf und 
Nagel stcht der Dichter allein." Lines 5-6 are probably hardly more 
strange than the preceding line, i.e., line 4. Besides, the classifying of 
human beings into respectively shoe-wearing and barefooted ones is 
quite current in Arabic poetry. It is, however, hardly necessary to 
translate line 6 in accordance with Caskel: “and human beings ... 
with hard nails all, whether shoe-wearing or shoeless", but 
probably as follows: “and human beings ..., partly with hard soles, 
shoeless, and partly shoe-wearing'. 

While Caskel refuses to ascribe to al-A%ä the above-mentioned 
lines (al-A‘Sa’s Diwan, no. 35, I-6)—in particular on the basis of 
line 2: 2sta?tara llàhu l-*adia wal-wafa’a ...—and attributes them 
to the anonymous poet, he seems to be inclined to recognize the 
lines immediately thereafter as being of the authorship of al-A šā 
(l.e., p. 93): "Es folgt die Reise zu Dū Fà'i$ Salama und das Lob 
dieses Mannes im Stil des A 6a, so daß sich kaum entscheiden läßt, 
wer der Verfasser ist ...". We are not certain whether the line of 
demarcation should be drawn between line 7 and following and the 
preceding ones (lines 1-6) that Caskel draws between them. Lines 4-6 
describe the variety and diversity of earthly phenomena, particularlv 
of the diverse living things. In line 7, in which the trip to Salàmah 
is not yet mentioned in any way, the poet continues the same theme: 
"And I have [ridden] different riding animals either saddled or 
unsaddled, according to my choice: I am accustomed to prod on 
the slowly-trodding (awkward) as well as the light-footed (swift) 
animals that climb up the hills". In other words, the poet speaks 


1 [n connection with this passage, M. Muhammad Husain (in the Cairo 
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here of his custom exercised by him in the past (and even still now, 
in the present) without—for the time being—touching upon the 
special case of his trip to Salämah. The two lines 8-9 whose contents 
continues that of line 7b: wzgz, thus continue this theme. These two 
lines 8-9 which, together with line 7 introducing them (wagad 
vahaliu ... uzgt ...), develop directly from lines 1-6, lead then in 
a natural way to several additional lines (10-14). From these lines 
we quote in extenso lines 8-9 and 12-13: (8) uzgz sara‘ifa kal-gisiyi 
min-a S-Sauhati sakka l-musaffa% I-hagalä (9g) wal-hauzaba l-“auda 
amtatthi wal-‘antarisa l-wagna’a wal-gamala ... (12) bisairi man 
yagtau -mafawıza wal-bu'da ilā man yutibuhi l-ıbila (13) wal- 
haikala n-nahda wal-walidata wal-‘abda wayu'ti matafilan “utulad ... 
(8) [Further] I drive slender (light-footed) she-camels ! resembling 
arrows made out of Sauhat-wood—even as the falcon pushes 
partridges on in front of him ? (9) and the old vigorously running 
camel is being used by me as a riding-animal jointly with them (the 
mentioned slender long-legged she-camels), [further] the sturdily 
built she-camels running headlong with mighty gait and the 
(ordinary) camel ... (12)—as he travels who crosses the deserts 
and the far-away places in order to reach the one rewarding him 
with camels (13) and with the powerful, stout horse and the young 
she-slave and the slave ...”’ 

Among the lines following the above lines, Caskel (p. 93f.) 
identifies lines 16-24 which conclude the poem again as an in- 
dependent passage whose authorship he likewise denies to al-ASa 
and attributes to what he suspects to be the anonymous poet. 
Caskel considers as especially important lines 22-24, of which he 
therefore gives a full translation: (22) gad ‘alimat Farisun wa- 


edition of al-A‘Sa, p. 232) incorrectly interprets tgal (“slowly-trodding 
animals’’) as ''load-laden animals” in contradistinction to “load-free animals” 

1 For the term sara“f, here applied to she-camels which are compared 
to arrows, cf., e.g., al-Ahtal, p. 150, 3: sará&fu amtalu l-qana güdun (with 
reference to wild she-asses), and *Antarah, no. 16, 5: at-tuwdldlu s-sara‘ifu 
(with regard to horses). 

2 For the meaning and use of sakka in this context compare, e.g., Naqa^id, 
ed. Bevan, p. 775, 11: bazun yasukhu hubürayatin “a falcon that drives in 
front of him bustards (that is: pursucs them so closely that he ‘strikes’ 
them)’; moreover cf. Tabari, Annales, II, 1849, 6 (in sa&‘): ...au la?asuk- 
kannakum sakka l-quiamiyi I-gäribä yasukkuhunna fäniban faganiba. We 
refer also to al-Ahtal p. 235, 7, where the subject of the verb is the ‘‘(male) 
wild ass" running behind his “wifes”? in their race to the wateringplace: 
tasadda‘u ahyanan wahinan yasukkuha hama sakka dalwa l-matihi r-ragawäni 
(cf. also ibtd., p. 236, x). 
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Himyaru wal-A‘vabu bid-Dasti ayyuhum nazala (23) hal tadkuru 
l-*ahda fi Tanammusa id tadrıbu li ga*idan bıha matalä (24) laitun 
lada l-havbi aw iadüha lahü gasran wabadda l-mulüka ma fa‘alä 
“(22) Die Perser wissen, Himyar und die Beduinen, wer in ad-Dast 
zum Kampf vom Pferde stieg. (23) Gedenkst du der Begegnung in 
Tanammus, als Du dort sitzend mir ein Sprichwort sagtest ? (24) Im 
Krieg ein Löwe, bis der Krieg bezwungen, und Fürsten beugen sich 
vor seinen Taten" (Caskel’s translation). In his subsequent remarks 
(see for the details the article itself) Caskel—especially on the basis 
of line 24—identifies the man described and eulogized in lines 16ff. 
(and especially in lines 22-24) with al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufrah: "... 
der Sieger in der Schlacht bei Dast/Madär, der Feldherr, dem die 
"Fürsten" Mu‘awiya, ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubair und *Abdalmalik 
soviel Dank schuldeten, daß die Wendung “beugen sich vor ihm” 
“nicht allzu übertrieben klingt ...”. That is, instead of relating 
ad-Dast in line 24 (see above) to the pre-Islamic battle of ad-Dast, 
where the Persians were victorious over the Abyssinians, Caskel 
identifies the battle in point with the battle of al-Madär in the year 
67/686, in which the troups of al-Muhtär b. Abi ‘Ubaid were put 
to flight by the army of Mus‘ab b. az-Zubair which was under the 
command of al-Muhallab b. Abi Sufrah: "denn al-Madär lag bei 
Dast-i Maisan (s. EI s. v. Maisän)”. Caskel—on the basis of the 
historical circumstances assumed by him—indicates also certain 
reasons for the “anonymous” poet’s concealing his own name as 
well as the name of the man whom he praises (that is—in Caskel’s 
view—al-Muhallab, see above). Furthermore, Caskel also assumes 
that the "anonymous' poet himself was responsible for his lines 
addressed to al-Muhallab being transmitted as al-A‘Sa’s creation, 
and he even assumes that the "anonymous" poet himself was the 
transmitter (that is, the raw) of al-A‘Sa’s poetry in general. Caskel 
discusses also certain other aspects of the alleged activity of this 
unnamed poet. Without going into details concerning these con- 
clusions with regard to the authorship of these lines, we state that 
the particular passage (lines 16-24), identified by Caskel as a seli- 
contained, independent piece of poetry, should be considered as 
starting with line 15 (not quoted by Caskel); for this line suits the 
context of the lines following it, that is, lines 16-24, may even be 
considered as the basis of these lines, although it expressly mentions 
Du Fa'i$ Salamah, al-A‘Sa’s contemporary and patron: asbaha Du 
FO win Salamatu dü t-tafdalı haS&an fu’aduhu gadila. To detach this 
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line from the lines following it, seems to be a rather arbitrary 
procedure. 

With regard to Caskel’s statements on the lines following line 15, 
we would like to point out the following: It is not possible to share 
Caskel’s opinion that the phrase wabadda I-mulüka ma fa‘ala (in 
line 24, see above p. 285) alludes to some historic event (that is, the 
battle of ad-Dast in which Caskel sees in this particular context a 
reference to the battle of Madar in much later, Islamic times). This 
phrase involves only a customary form of praise: “his deeds out- 
strip [the deeds of] kings’’. (The idea of “subduing someone, causing 
him to surrender"—according to Caskel ("... beugen sich ...”, 
see above p. 285)—is, besides, never contained in the verb badda.! 

Now as far as the age of this section of the poem (lines 15-24), 
respectively of the poem as a whole (no. 35) and al-A $à's authorship 
is concerned, it does indeed scem that the circumstance that the 
battle of ad-Dast (mentioned in line 22) can probably not be dated 
later than 570 A.D., would exclude the authorship of al-A$ä. How- 
ever, there is no way of stating that this would by all means be 
absolutely certain. It ought to be noted that in line 21, which 
immediately precedes the line in which ad-Dast is mentioned, 
reference is made to the parents of the praised chieftain: angaba 
ayyamu walidaiht bihi id nagalahu fani‘ma mà nagala “The days 
of his parents have born him when they begot him: and what a 
magnificent one have they produced!" We presume that ayyam 
("days") is used here in the pregnant sense of “days of battle". 
Accordingly, we must interpret: "His parents’ days of war have 

1 Caskel’s interpretation of badda in the present context (obviously based 
on the information provided by the dictionaries, e.g., by Belot and Hava) 
is indeed in agreement with the interpretation in Blachére’s new Diction- 
naire arabe, vol. I, p. 475 a, s.v. bdd: “...to overcome s.o., to triumph 
over him... wa& malikin badda l-mulüha bisa‘yiht... towards a king who 
has dominated kings through his boldness (Mutaqgib, 23)". badda never 
means “to dominate s.o.", Le. "to triumph over him, to subdue him by 
applying force against him, and, subsequently, to exercise power over him". 
badda means nothing else but “to outstrip s.o., to surpass him and excel 
him” and is basically used of the racehorse that outstrips the other horses 
in running. It can metaphorically be applied to the hero, whose striving 
and activity is generally compared to the running of the race-horse (see, e.g., 
Zuhair, ed. Ahlwardt, no. 3, 36-38; 9, 21-23, 26). The quoted phrase by 


Mutaqqib thus means: “towards a king who has outstripped (or: surpassed) 
all other kings by his ‘running”’’, “by his striving and (heroic) achievements". 
saty never means “‘boldness’’. saty “manly activity”, and sa‘a@ “to carry 
out such activity", is itself based on the comparison of the hero with the 


race-horse. 
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born him ...". that is to say: “his parents have born him in the 
days of war (in which his father naturally actively participated)". 
The following line (line 22) then alludes to that time of the war, in 
which Du Fa’iS Salamah was born and in which his father parti- 
cipated: The hero who, before the eyes of the Persians, Himyarites, 
and Beduins, stepped down from his horse during the battles of ad- 
Dast for the purpose of single combat, was Du Fä’i5 Salàmah's 
father, mentioned in the preceding line (line 21; the term “father” is 
implied in the term wél:dathi “(of) his parents"). In other words: 
Dt Fa7is was "born during the war", and hence is a hero, or—in 
order to use an Arabic metaphor for the concept of "hero"—"'a son 
of war” (ibn al-harb). We are reminded of a word by ‘Abdallah b. 
az-Zubair (transmitted in al-Baladuri’s Ansab al-asräf = Anonyme 
Chronik, ed. by Ahlwardt, p. 257): ayuhawwtfuni “Abdu-l-Malıki 
bil-harbi wa’ana bnu l-harbi we ahtha fihà wulidiu wabtha guditu 
“Does ‘Abdalmalik want to intimidate me with the threat of war 
while I am the son of war and his brother: in it (that is to say: in 
the war) I was born and with it I have been reared.” There 
exists a similarity between this utterance and a word that the 
representative of the Ansar is said to have stated at the meeting 
with the Prophet at the *Aqabah (according to the version of al- 
Baladuri, Ansäb al-asraf, vol. 1, ed. M. Hamidulläh, Cairo 1959, 
p. 254, 9): naknu band l-havbi gudinä biha wamurinnä ‘alatha “We 
are sons of war, we were reared with it and were trained at it.” 

If we—as the above analysis suggests—may assume that Dü 
Fa^"i$ Salàmah did not himself take part in the battle of ad-Dast 
but rather was born approximately at thc time of these battles, 
there is no reason to deny al-A'$a the authorship of these lines. 

In connection with our arguments for the existence, in pre- 
Islamic (and early-Islamic) times, of the motif of “the Return of 
the Hero”, we should of course not overlook the fact that in Islam 
itself there exists a related idea, i.e., the idea of “the return (vag‘ah) 
of the "hidden Imam” (al-Mahdi al-muntazar)”. We consider it 
certain that this Si'ite doctrine is nothing but an Islamic version 
of the pre-Islamic, genuinely Arab idea, which we find attested in 
a number of early poetical passages. cf. above p. 271). 


CHAPTER TEN 


“LIFE AFTER DEATH” IN EARLY ARAB CONCEPTION * 


A careful interpretation of some carly poetical passages reveals 
an interesting ancient Arab idea concerning the change affecting 
man through death. The habit of the early Arab during his life- 
time consists in wandering.! This wandering may of course be inter- 
rupted by short stays during which the Beduin temporarily becomes 
a mugim, “a sedentary”. From the passages we have in mind we 
learn that, according to early Arab conception, the Arab nomad, 
through death, loses his nomadic habit definitely, becomes, as it 
were, a real (permanent) “sedentary”, mugim.? He thus, through 
death, enters a condition which, during his life-time, he has hardly 
considered as attractive. Indeed, not only does man become through 
death a (permanent) sedentary, mugim, but the grave itself, through 
which the nomad becomes a sedentary, is in turn called mugim. In 
this latter use the term mugim has (in agreement with the element- 
ary meaning of the “causative”, agama) a transitive meaning: 
"causing (someone) to ‘stay’, making him sedentary”. In the 
following we quote a number of passages characterized by the term 
muqīm, be it in its intransitive use: "staying, or: sedentary”, or in 
its transitive use: "making someone ‘stay’, making him sedentary”. 

We start with the following lines from the Diwan of Zuhayr b. 
Abi Salmà (ed. Ahlwardt, no. 20, 4-5; ed. Landberg, Primeurs 
arabes, II, p. 176, with al-A‘lam’s commentary): (I) avànt ida ma 
bittu bitin “ala hawan wa?inni ida asbahtu asbahtu gädiyä (2) ilā 
hufratin uhdà vlayha muqimatin yahuttu ilayh sa^iqun min war’ ya. 


* The motif propounded in the present study has originally been dealt 
with in a very concise form in Tarbiz, vol. 17, 1945/46, p. 62-64, in the frame 
of a note to our (Hebrew) article ‘‘On the Achievements of Medieval Arabic 
Philology”. 

1 The identity of “life” with "travelling (migrating) according to the 
carly Arab (Bedouin) conception has found a rather emphatic expression 
in the lines by Burg b. Mushir at-Ta’i (in Hamasat Abi Tammäm, p. 262), 
quoted by us below p. 289. 

2 For muqīm in the sense of "staying" as contrast to “travelling” see, 
e.g, Qays b. Rifä‘ah’s line in al-Qali's Amali, ed. Bayrut 1965, vol. 1, p. 
II, 21: latargi‘unna ahaditan mula“anatan lahwa I-mugimi walahwa 
I-mudligi s-särt. 
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O. Rescher, Beiträge zur arabischen Poesie, IV (Istanbul, n. d.), 
p. 37, translates these lines (on the basis of al-A lJam’s commentary) ! 
as follows: “Und ich erfinde mich, dass, wenn ich eine Nacht 
verbringe, ich sie über einem Wunsche verbringe, und dass, wenn 
der Morgen kommt, ich mich einer dauernd bestehenden Grube, 
der ich übergeben werde, zu bewege, indem ein von hinten Treiben- 
der mich ihr zustósst." We recognize the reading ‘ala hawan as an 
ancient corruption of. “ala t-tawäa?. Moreover, we consider the phrase 
da hufratin uhdà ılayha mugimatin as a conjunctional clause (with 
the preposition 7/4 serving in the function of a conjunction), thus 
equivalent to dà an uhdà ila hufratin mugimatın.? Accordingly, we 
interpret the two lines as follows: “I see mysclf (i.c., the natural 
course of my life) [thus]: During the night I am hungry; and in the 
morning (at dawn) I set out (for the purpose of pasturing, hunting, 
raiding, etc.)—until I will be carried (on some day) tc a pit which 
makes [me] ‘stay’ (i.e., makes me a sedentary) [a pit] to which [as a 
goal] a driver behind me (that is: fate) urges [me] on." With respect 
to the contents in gencral of these two lines, and especially in order 
to clarify the meaning of mugimah as an attribute of hwfrah (in 
agreement with our above translation), we quote the following lines 
by Burg ibn Mushir at-Ta’1 (damasat Abt Tammam, ed. Freytag, 
p. 262, lines 7-8): (1) nutawwifu ma nutawwifu tumma ya^wi dawü 
l-amwali minnà wal-‘adimu (2) id hufarın asafiluhunna  éüfun 
wa’alahunna suffahun mugimu “We travel ‘what we travel’ (i.e., we 
travel a certain time) and eventually both the owners of possessions 
among us and the indigent take the path toward pits whose lower 
parts are hollow and whose upper parts consist in a slab that ‘makes 
stay’ " (Freytag in his translation of the Hamasah, p. 353, trans- 
lates suffähun mugimun by “lapis erectus", whereas Rückert, Die 
Volkslieder der Araber, vol. 2, p. 81, interprets the entire phrase 
wwa lāhunna suffahun mugimun by “... und deren Obres Steine 
breit verspunden’’). There are many instances of the use of mugim 
as an epithet to nouns expressing the concept of ‘‘tomb’’, like gabr, 
fadat, hufrah, or as-summ ("the hard [stones]’’). 

In addition to the above-quoted passages we quote the following 

1 al-A‘lam’s comment on the first one of the two lines reads: wagawluhi: 
bittu ‘ala hawan, ay: It hagatun là tangadi Panna l-insina mà dāma hayyan 
fala budda min an yahwä Sayan wayahtagu ilayhi. 

2 Cf. below p. 296. 


3 For this construction we refer to our Studies im Avabic and General 
Syntax (Cairo 1953), p. 31, n. 3. 
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further examples. Diwan Labid b. Ab: Rabi‘ah, ed. Brockelmann, 
no. 48, I (p. 43): alimmä bi ‘ald L-gadati I-mugemi “TMy two friends] 
stop with me at the tomb which ‘makes [the wanderer} stay’ " 
(Brockelmann interprets: “Macht mit mir halt an dem unbeweglich 
ruhenden Grabe”). Furthermore, Ibn Hisam, Sirat Rasül-lah, p. 
350, 19 (from a poem ascribed to Abü Qays b. Abi Anas, one of the 
early followers of the Prophet): wald. tahfilu n-nahlu I-mugi- 
matu vabbaha 1da asbahat rayya wa'asbaha tawiya. G. Weil (Leben 
Mohammeds, I, 257) translates this line; “... der aufrecht stehende 
Dattelnbaum kümmert sich nicht um seinen Herrn, so lang dieser 
besteht und er selbst gut genährt wird. A. Guillaume (Life of 
Mohammad, by Ibn Ishaq, p. 238), avoiding Wüstenfeld's ''difficult" 
reading an-nahlu l-mugimatu (interpreted by Weil as “the palm 
that stands erect"), reads with edition Cairo (1937) an-nahlu I-mu- 
‘matu "the palm that needs water" (and also adopts from the same 
edition the reading £aw:yà for Wüstenfeld's tawrya, to which latter, 
strangely enough, he assigns the literal meaning “‘standing’’). We 
accept Wüstenfeld’s ''difficult" reading al-mugimatu (and also keep 
tawrya), but interpret the line as follows: “The palm which ‘makes 
[the wanderer] stay’ (or: makes him a sedentary: an-nahlu I-mugi- 
maiu) does not care about its master [who is buried at its root], as 
long as itself is irrigated (more literally: as long as its thirst is 
quenched), while he (i.e., its master) has become 'sedentary'." Here, 
beside mugimah—in its transitive use, as an epithet of a term 
with the meaning “place of burial’’— we find the participle fawın, 
of the intransitive verb tawa “to settle, halt", which is indeed 
frequently used (in analogy to agäma, mugim) as an expression for 
the concept “to dic”. 

Whereas the above-quoted passages are characterized by the use 
of mugim (or mugimah) in its transitive meaning as an epithet of 
the grave, muqim is, in certain other passages, used in its intransitive 
meaning, "staying, sedentary”, as an epithet of the human being 
that has died (that is: as as synonym of Zaw:(») which has just been 
mentioned). The description of the person that has passed away, and 
has been buried, as “one who has become [permanently] sedentary” 
appears, e.g., in the following line by Hassan b. Tabit (Diwan, ed. 
Hirschfeld, no. 30, 6): ... w@amsa mugiman fi bagi“ı I-Sargadi 
“... and he (i.e., Utman b. ‘Affän) has become ‘sedentary’ in Baqi‘ 
al-Garqad (the cemetery of Medina)". Cf. also the very similar 
instance in Diwan Labid, ed. Brockelmann, fragm. no. 40, 2-3 
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(p. 57): waballıg ... Bani Numayrin ... b?anna l-wafida r-rahhala 
amsá mugiman “inda Taymam Di Zilàls “and let the Banu Numayr 
know that the visitor of chiefs, the constant traveller (ar-rahhal) 
has become [permanently] ‘sedentary’ (mugim) near Tayman Di 
Zilar’. The pregnant meaning of mugim, “sedentary”, is here 
specially stressed by the word being used as contrast to ar-rahhal 
"the traveller". 

Our motif appears in a most lucid and interesting form in the 
following lines by Sahr al-Gayy, in an elegy on his son Talid (A$ar 
al-Hudaliyin, cd. Kosegarten, no. 16, 3-4): (3) /aqad agra limasra“- 
ihi Talidun wasägathü l-maniyatu min Adama (4) ilā gadatin biganbi 
l-£awwi vasın bihi mà halla tumma bihi agäma “Talid raced to his 
downfall, and Fate has driven him from Adäm to a grave firmly 
established at the side of the valley; at it he alighted, thereupon 
he stayed at it permanently (became ‘sedentary’)’’. In this passage, 
the original intention of the use of agama (or mugim) with respect 
to a person that has passed away, has found an especially clear 
expression inasmuch as the process of the nomad's becoming 
sedentary is described here in its characteristic two phases: He first 
alights: a process described by the verb halla; he subsequently 
(when he stays for a more extended period or permanently) becomes 
sedentary: a process described by the verb agama. The two phases 


i Zuhayr'sline—according to the text established by us here—is character- 
ized by the phrase bata ‘ala t-lawa “to spend the night while being hungry” 
and by the use of this idca as contrast to the idea of the Bedouin’s very 
active behaviour during day-time. The same features are clearly present 
in the following line by *Antarah (ed. Ahlwardt, no. 19, 12; p. 42): walagad 
abitu ‘ald t-lawäa wa'azalluhü hatià andla biht karma I-ma’kali “I spend the 
night while being hungry and I remain in this condition during the day 
until I obtain in it (i.e., in this condition) 'the noble food' (i.e., the noble 
activity, which also guarantees my bread)". Furthermore, in view of the 
fact that Zuhayr's line uses the verb gadā as contrast to bata (‘alā t-tawa), 
we may compare it also with the following line in al-Gähiz’ Kitäb al-Hayawan 
(ed. 1938), vol. 4, p. 264, I: ...wa’agdü “alā hammi warin bittu tīwiya 
“...and l am used to set out on my way in the morning with the intention 
of accomplishing my plans, even though I have spent the night in hunger." 
The idea of the Bedouin’s sallying forth at daybreak while being hungry 
has found a similar expression in Sanfara’s lines (Lämiyat al-“Arab, lines 
26-27) in which the nomad (with respect to both features: his being hungry 
at the end of the night and his sallying forth at day-break in this condition 
of hunger) is compared with the wolf: (26) wa’agdüa ‘ald I-güli z-zahidi Rama 
gadā azallu tahaddahu t-tan@ifu athalu (27) gadā lawiyan yuarıdu r-riha... 
(with respect to the Bedouin’s incessant hunger see also the directly preceding 
line, 25: wa’atwi ‘ala l-humsi l-hawäyä...). 
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of the process of "settling" is described by the same two verbs, for 
instance, also in the following line by Ibn Harmah (Zamasat Abi 
Tammam, ed. Freytag, p. 693, v. 3): agšā F-tariga biqubbati wa- 
rawägiha wa’ ahullu fi našzi v-rubà wa’ugimu. Whereas in this line the 
two verbs (ahullu ... wa’ugimu) are used in their primary sense, 
in Sahr al-Gayy’s line the two verbs (halla ... tumma agáma) 
appear in their secondary use with respect to the nomad who has 
passed away and thus has become “sedentary”. 

On the basis of the above interpretation of agama, mugim, we 
now easily understand the line ascribed to Imrw?u-l-Qays (ed. 
Ahlwardt, app., no. 3, 3; Six Diwans, p. 196 = Ibn Qutaybah, aš- 
Sir was-Su‘ara@, ed. de Goeje, p. 47, 13): agaratand inna I-hutüba 
tanübu—var.: inna mazäraka garibu—wa inni mugimun ma agama 
*Asibu “oh, my neighbour (fem.) [that art buried here]!, behold, 
the events of fate overtake [man]—var.: behold, [my] visiting thee 
is imminent—and I am about to ‘stay’ (or: to be sedentary) as long 
as [the mountain] ‘Asib will stay (i.e., for ever)." This specific form 
of our motif recurs (or is imitated) in a line by the early bandit 
Malik b. ar-Rayb (in Ibn Qutaybah, ibid., p. 206, 4; sec the intro- 
duction, p. 205, 15): (... tumma lahiga bi-Sa“idi bni SUtmana bni 
‘Affana fagaza ma‘ahü Hurasäna falam yazal bihà hatta mata 
walammä hadarathu l-wafätu qala: ...) faya sahtbay rahli dana 
I-mawtu fahfirä (var.: fanzilä) birdbtyatin inni mugimun layalıya 
“(then [Malik b. ar-Rayb] joined Sa‘id b. ‘Utman b. ‘Affan and 
raided with him Hurasàn, and remained there until he died, and 
when death overcame him, he said: ...) Oh, my two travel- 
companions!, death is near, so dig [my grave] (var.: stop) on a hill, 
for I am about to ‘stay’ (i.e., to be 'sedentary many days (i.e., 
for ever)." 

We observe in early poetry another motif which we consider 
closely connected with the idea discussed above, that is the motif 
that the comrades of the dead or slain person have the tendency 
to speedily abandon the man who has become “sedentary’’ in his 
grave and hastily resume their wanderings in accordance with their 
nomadic way of life. C£., c.g., the following line by *Amir b. at- 
Tufayl (ed. Lyall, no. 32, 2, p. 146): alā inna hayra n-nàst rıslan 
wanagdatan bi-Hirgaba lam tuhbas ‘alayhi v-rakä’ıbu, which Lyall 
(in his Translation p. 117, with unjustified reference to Well- 
hausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, p. 180-181) renders: “Behold, 
the best of men in gentleness and valour lies there at Hirjab with 
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no camels tethered around his grave". We read lam tahbis (instead 
of lam tuhbas) and interpret the line as follows: “Behold, the best 
of men in gentleness and valour [remained] in Hirgäb, without the 
riding-animals—that is: his travel-companions, riding on these 
animals—having stopped at him (ie., at the side of his grave) 
(thatis: without having interrupted their wandering for an apprecia- 
ble amount of time, in order to keep him company in his solitude)."' 

Furthermore, we refer to the following line in A3*ár al-Hudaliyin, 
ed. Kosegarten, no. I3I, 5 (p. 282): ala inna hayra n-nàsi [rislan; 
wanagdatan bitAglana qad haffat ladayhi l-akärisu. R. Abicht, 
in his translation of Kosegarten's edition of the Arabic original 
(Die Lieder der Dichter vom Stamme Hudatl, Namslau 1871, p. 92) 
renders this line: “ha, sie die besten der Menschen in Scherz und 
Ernst in ‘Aglan sind leichtfüssig geflohen von ihm diese Schaaren." 
He thus interprets gad haffat ladayhi l-akärisu, erroneously, as 
expressing the idea that the companions of the dead man forsook 
him in battle (see Abicht's remark tid., footnote 11), and also 
relates the expression kayr(u) n-nası to the companions of the dead 
man (instead of to himself). It is evident that gad haffat ladayhi 
Lakärisu is a variant of the (negative) sentence in ‘Amir b. at- 
Tufayl’s line quoted by us above: lam tahbis ‘alayhi r-rak@ ibu. 
Accordingly, the Hudaylite line is to be interpreted: “Behold, the 
best of men ... hes at ‘Aglan, the bands [of his companions] having 
speedily travelled on [not staying] with him [for an appreciable 
amount of time’.’’ 

The motif of the dead man’s companions abandoning him and 
speedily hurrying on with their wandering is also found in various 
contexts in which—in difference from the two last-quoted passages 
—the forsaken man is expressly described as having become mugim, 
“sedentary”. We quote, e.g., the following line, ascribed to Ka'b b. 
Malik (Tabari, Annales, I, 3062, 15), which again (see above p. 290) 
refers to “Utmän b. “Affän: amsà mugiman bi-Bagi* wa'asbahü 
mutafarrigina qad agmaü bilufüfi. This is to be interpreted: “He 
(i.e., ‘Utman) became in the evening ‘sedentary’ in the Baqi‘ (the 
cemetery of Medina), and they (i.e., the people who accompanied 
his dcad body to his grave) dispersed already in the next morning, 
having resolved to hurry on with their wanderings (every one, or 
every group or clan, taking a different direction)." Whereas it is 
clear that in this line, referring to *Utmàn, this specific motif, which 
is rooted in the original, nomadic way of life of the early Arabs, is 
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used more or less figuratively, in the following line by at-Tufayl b. 
“Awf, ed. Krenkow, no. 18, I, the use of the motif quasi reflects 
reality: amsa mugiman bi-Di-l-‘Aws@4 sayyıruhü bi-b?ri gadarahü 
l-ahya@u wablakarü. Krenkow renders this (?5:d., Translation, p. 24): 
“He remained behind at Du-l-‘Awsa where his grave is near the 
well, the tribes having abandoned him and moved away." We 
recognize also here the pregnant meaning of mugim: "He (the 
lamented hero) became ‘sedentary’ in Du-l-‘Awsa’ in the evening, 
his grave is in the well; the tribesmen hurried on with their wan- 
derings already early on the next morning and forsook him." In 
the last two passages, the speed with which the wandering nomads 
abandon their dead companion, is—in characteristic agreement with 
the nomadic way of life—stressed by the use of the expression amsä 
mugiman “he became ‘sedentary’ in the evening" with respect to 
the dead person, and of the expression asbahii (or: tbtakarit) "they 
hurried on [already] on the next day, early in the morning” with 
respect to his companions, the wandering nomads. We also refer to 
the following passages which imply the motif in a more or less 
distinct manner: Hell, Neue Hudhathten-Diwane, p. 59: Abū Hiras, 
no. 5, 2; and tbtd., p. 112, 14: Usamah b. al-Harit, fragments. 

The motif of the speed with which the nomads abandon their 
dead fellow-nomad, hurrying back to their road to continue their 
wanderings, has found an especially clear expression in a line by 
‘Alqamah (Diwan, ed. Ahlwardt, no. 9, 1-2): (I) wasamitin biya la 
tahfa “adawatuhü ida himami sagathu l-magadiru (2) ida tadam- 
manant baytun birdbiyatin abi sirä“an wa’amsä wahwa mahgüru 
“Many a person whose enmity is not concealed, will experience 
malicious joy regarding myself when fate will send death to me, 
when ‘a house’ on a hill will harbor me: They (the ones that bury 
me) quickly return (to their path)—abandoning it (i.e., the “house’).”’ 
This passage is characterized by a special feature, that is: by the 
tomb being named “‘house’’. We consider this expression, that is: 
"house" for "tomb", a part of the idea described by us here, that is: 
the idea of the nomad becoming through death a permanent 
sedentary (mugim). The dead nomad, having stopped wandering, 
lives in a “house” for all eternity. Living in a “house” is the most 
characteristic aspect of “being sedentary” (and “not being wan- 
dering’). The motif of the dead nomad being left in “his house” 
while his fellow-nomads continue with their wandering already on 
the next morning after having buried him is, e.g., also present in 
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a line by the ancient hero Zayd al-Hayl. We quote the following 
passage from Ibn HiSäm’s Sirah, p. 947: ... falammä ntahà min 
baladi N agdin là m@in min miyahiht yugálu laha Fardatu asäbathu 
l-hummà biha famata walamma ahassa Zaydun bi-mawt gla: 
amurtalulun qawmi l-ma$ariqa. gudwatan wa’utraku fi baytın bi- 
Fardata mungidi ... “... and when he (i.e., Zayd al-Hayl) arrived 
at one of the water-places of the land of Nagd named Fardah, the 
fever befell him there and he died; and when Zayd felt death ap- 
proaching, he said: “Will my people travel in the morning towards 
the East, while I shall be abandoned in a 'house' on a hill at 
Fardah? ...”. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE HUNGER OF THE BEDOUIN 


The line from Diwan Zuhayr (ed. Ahlwardt, no. 20, 4) quoted 
above p. 288 is, in the text form established by us, characterized. 
by the phrase btitu “ala t-tawa ...". I spent the night while being 
hungry". Our emendation of the transmitted text of this line (‘alā 
t-tawa instead of ‘ala hawan) is confirmed by a line by ‘Antarah 
(ed. Ahlwardt, no. 19, 12; p. 42) which, in turn, expresses the same 
motif which we consider present in Zuhayr’s line, that is: the 
contrast between “the Bedouin’s hunger during the night" and 
"his extraordinary activity during the day": walagad abtiu ‘ala 
i-Llawàá wa azalluhi haltà anäla bihi harima Lina? kali "I am. wont to 
spend the night while being hungry and I remain in this condition 
during the day until I obtain, while being in this condition, 'the 
noble food’ (i.e., the noble activity, which also guarantees my 
bread)". In view of the fact that Zuhayr's line uses the verb gadā 
as contrast to bata (‘ala i-iawà), it seems pertinent to compare it 
with the following line, in al-Gahiz’ Kitab al-Hayawän (cd. 1938), 
vol. 4, p. 264, 1: ... wa'agdá “ala hammi warin bitu tawiya “ 
and J am wont to set out on my way in the morning with the intention 
of accomplishing my plans, even though I have spent the night 
in hunger." The idea of the Bedouin's sallying forth at daybreak 
while being hungry has found a similar expression in a$-Sanfarä’s 
lines (Lamiyat al-“Arab, lines 25-27) in which the nomad with 
respect to both features: his being hungry at the end of the night 
(or during night) and his sallying forth at daybreak while in this 
condition of hunger, is compared with the wolf: (26) wa’agdü “ala 
I-güti z-zahidi Rama gada azallu tahadahu t-tana@ifu athalu (27) gada 
täwiyan yuSaridu v-riha ... Concerning the Bedouin’s incessant 
hunger we may also quote the directly preceding line, 25: wa’atwt 
‘ala l-humst l-hawāyā ... The motif of the Bedouin's hunger during 
night appears also in Hatim at-Ta’i’s line (Diwan, ed. Schulthess, 
no. 20, 4; p. 13, 7): abitu hamisa l-batnt mudtamira l-hašā (cf. also 
tbid., no. 21, 1; p. 13,: lagad kuntu atwi l-batna ...). The motif is 
indeed in vogue throughout the ancient poetry. We may refer, e.g., 
also to Diwan al-Farazdag (ed. Boucher, p. 57, 12-13): (12) wa- 
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mustanbihin wal-laylu bayni wabaynahü ... (13) sara id tagassa 
Llaylu tahmilu sawtahü tlayya s-saba qad zalla bil-amsi tawiya. Ct. 
also ‘Urwah b. al- Ward's lines (Diwan, ed. Nöldeke, no. 3, 15-16; 
p. 27): (15) yanamu saan tumma yusbihu tawıyan yahuttu l-hasá 
‘an ganbthi I-muta‘affıri (16) qalila ltimāsi z-zadi ila linafsihi ida 
huwa amsa kal-“arisi I-mugawwari. 

In a very interesting way the motif of hunger is made use of by 
al-Hutay’ah in his description of an adored beauty (Diwän al- 
Hutay ah, ed. Goldziher, no. 7, 2; ZDMG 46, 203): idã n-nawmu 
ahaha ‘an-i z-zädı hiltuha bu“ayda I-karä bátat ‘ala tayyi I-mugsadi 
“when sleep diverts her from [her desire for; food (i.e., makes her 
forget her hunger), I might think, after she has been asleep a little 
while, that she spends the night on a saffron-coloured blanket 
spread out with many folds." The basic ideas of the line, which 
are: (I) the lady's having fallen asleep without having eaten the 
regular (and normally only) meal of the Bedouin, and (2) the many 
wrinkles of her belly (caused by her hunger), are well clarified by 
the scholion to the line: yagilu: ida lam ta‘assa fabatat hamisata 
I-batni Sabbaha *uknaha wantiwä’a batmiha bitayyı lawbin mugsadin 
wahwa l-masbigu biz-za farāni. We consider this description of 
the sleeping beauty by al-Hutay’ah related to Tarafah’s descrip- 
tion of his lady, in which the motif of the wrinkles of the belly 
(caused by hunger) appears without the lady being described as 
asleep (Diwan Tarafah, ed. Ahlwardt, no. II, 6): laha kabidun 
malsa'w datu asirratin wakasham lam yangus tawa’ahumä |-habal 
“she has a belly that is smooth (soft) but displays wrinkles, and 
two hips the slenderness of which has not been diminished. by 
pregnancy." The hunger suffered by the Bedouin woman we consider 
referred to also in Abū Hira’ line (ed. Hell, Neue Hudatliten- 
Diwane, IL, p. 54; no. 3, line 3): idä hiya hannat lil-hawa hanna 
gawfuha kagawfı I-ba“iri qalbuha gayru di ‘azmi, which Hell (in his 
Translation, p. 27) renders:" Wenn sie aus Liebesverlangen stöhnt, 
stohnt ihr Bauch wie der Bauch eines Kameles; ihr Herz ist un- 
beständig.” The “whimpering” of the lady (and "the whimpering 
of her stomach’’) because of her “desire for love" (kl-hawa) makes 
little sense in general, and especially in view of the fact that the 
main topic of the poem is the hunger of the Bedouin (cf. especially 
line 2 of the pocm, and also lines 4 and 7). Accordingly, instead 
of kl-hawä (a reading which is also reflected in the scholion to the 
line), we read lit-tawa (in agreement with our emendation of Zuhayr's 
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line, see above p. 296), and accordingly interpret: “While she wim- 
pers for hunger, also] her stomach ‘whimpers’, ... she is not capable 
to endure." 

It is noteworthy that this characteristic trait of the life of the 
ancient Bedouin: his (almost permanent) hunger, is also reported 
with respect to the Prophet. We quote (Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqàt, I, 2; 
p. II3, 27): inna n-Nabiya kana yabitu l-laydliya I-mutatäabi‘ata 
tawıyan ... “The Prophet was wont to spend a number of successive 
‘nights’ (that means: days) in hunger.” Furthermore we quote 
(tbid., p. x14, 5; the Prophet speaks to his daughter Fatimah): ... 
ama innahü awwalu ta'ümin dahala fama abiki mundu talatatu 
ayyamin "... behold, this is the first food that comes into the 
mouth of your father since three days.” 

The three-day period with respect to the Prophet's having had 
no food, is obviously not coincidental. Indeed, we find frequently 
references to "going without food for three days". A period 
of three days is evidently considered as the maximum time which 
a human being is capable to spend without food. In a poem ascribed 
to al-Hutay’ah, in which a Bedouin hunter is described (ZDMG 47, 
I94), the hunter is referred to as íaw: talätın “three-day faster”. 
A usage to slaughter animals “after three days"— which means: 
to enjoy a real, opulent meal every three days—, we learn from the 
following line by al-A$ä Maymün (ed. Geyer), no. 19, 10: humä 
t-tavafu n-naki l-‘adiwi wa antumit bigquswä talatin ya’kulüna wagä- 
48a. We should read ta’kulüna instead of ya’kulüna. As to at-tarafu 
n-nakt (which is transmitted in all sources—see Geyer’s apparatus 
—and is also reflected in the scholion), it should be replaced with 
tavafu n-nàki i.e., with farafw without article. Cf., e.g., wal-muna 
tarafu d-dalah “illusions are the maximum of error" (in Nöldeke’s 
Delectus veterum carminum arabicorum, p. 101, line 9 = Diwan Läbid, 
ed. Hälidi, p. rir, line 1). Of the same type is wa" inna dalika 
latavafun min-a l-adabi "this is good behaviour in the highest 
degree” (Eine anonyme arabische Chronik — section of al-Baladuri's 
Ansäb al-aSräf, ed. by Ahlwardt, p. 163, 6). Accordingly al-A $à's 
line should be interpreted: “They inflict on their enemies the 
maximum of harm imaginable, while you at the end of three days 
eat the flanks of the sheep (which you are wont to slaughter and 
to eat after such a period has elapsed)". In connection with the 
period of three days as the maximum period which the Bedouin 
can endure without eating any considerable quantity of food or 
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without eating altogether, we should also interpret the fact that 
the usual duration of raids or hunting trips was three days; cf., 
e.g., Zuhayr, Diwan, ed. Ahlwardt, no. 3, 29 (p. 80): al-Asma‘“- 
tyat, ed. Ahlwardt, no. 26, 8 (p. 26); Hatim at-Tä’i, Diwan, ed. 
Schulthess, p. 17, 14-15; etc. 

Also with respect to certain Islamic usages, and in connection 
with anecdotes concerning historical personalities of the early 
Islamic period, we find references to the three-day period of absti- 
nence from food. In the first place we have to mention the Qur’anic 
precept of a three-day fast in expiation for a broken oath (Surah 
5, 91): la ywalidukuma Uahu bil-lagwi fi aymanikum waläkın 
ywahidukum bima “agadtumü l-aymana fakaffaratuhi it‘amu 


‘agavatt masäkina ... aw lahriru ragabatın. Waman lam yagid 
fasiyamu talatatı ayyamin, dalika kaffaratu aymanikum 1dà halaftum 
wahfazk aymanakum ... The three-day period which is here 


prescribed certainly reflects the ancient Arab experience that three 
days represents the normal period during which a person is able to 
abstain from food. However, in view of this characteristic early 
Arab feature being involved, it seems very likely that the Qur’anic 
precept itself represents an early Arab usage. In any case, it seems 
interesting to note that Ibn Ishaq reports an actual case of precisely 
this from the earliest time of Islam (Ibn HiSäm, Szra? Rasuls-ilah, 
ed. Wüstenfeld, p. 550, 15ff.): ... tumma raga‘a Kabu bnu l- 
ASrafı ilā l-Madinati fuSabbaba binisa’i l-Muslimina haltä adahum. 
Fagila Rasülu-Uäahr (stm): Man li min-i bni L-ASrafı, fagala lahü 
Muhammadu bnu Maslamata...: Ana laka ya Rasüla-Uahi, ana 
agtuluhü. Qala: Faf‘al in gadarta ‘ald dalika. Faraga‘a Muhammadu 
buu Maslamata famakuta talatan la ya’kulu wala yasrabu ia ma 
yuligu nafsahü. Fadukwa dalika li-Rasül-Uähi (sl‘m) fada‘ahu, 
fagàla lahü: Lima tarakta i-latàma waS-Saräba. Fagala: Ya Rasüla- 
llàha: Quitu laka gawlan la adri hal afıyanna laka bthi am là ... 
'**... And Muhammad b. Maslamah spent three days without food 
or drink, apart from what was absolutely necessary to keep himself 
alive. When the Prophet was told of this, he summoned him and 
said to him: "Why did you give up eating and drinking ?’ He replied: 
‘O Prophet! I have assumed towards you a task concerning which 
I donot know whether I can fulfill it.’ ...’’ The three days of fasting 
reported here with respect to Muhammad b. Maslamah, though 
agreeing in substance with the Qur’anic precept to fast three days 
in expiation for an unfulfilled oath (or vow), may certainly be 
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considered to reflect an early, pre-Islamic usage. The three-day 
period as maximum-period during which one is able to abstain 
from food and drink, and after which forbidden food and drink 
may be enjoyed, is the basis of an anecdcte referring to the Prophet’s 
"companion", ‘Abdallah b. Hudafah, whom Heraklios wanted 
to treat with pork and wine (Pseudo-Wagidi, Fut&h a$-Sa’m, ed. 
Cairo A.H. 1368, vol. 2, p.9, 1-2): ... fagala |Hiragluj: Ma 
mana‘aka an ta’kula . Qàla:Faza*an min-a lah warasüliht wa’aydan 
annahé [sic] gad halla li ba‘da talātati ayyamın, walakin ma aradiu 
an taSmata bi I-mulhidüna “And [Heraklios] said: “What prevented 
you from eating?’ [‘Abdallah b. Hudäfah! replied: '[I abstained] 
from fear of God and His prophet, although [this food] is lawful to 
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me after three days. ...’. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


EQUALITY OF BIRTH OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 
(KAFA?AH), AN EARLY ARAB PRINCIPLE 


N. J. Coulson, A history of Islamic law (Edinburgh University 
Press, 1964), p. 49 states: “Class consciousness in Kufa, stemming 
from the variegated nature of its society, where Arab and non- 
Arab Muslims were in intimate contact, and from the tradition of 
social stratification in the Sasanian Persian empire, produced the 
doctrine of marriage equality (kafa’a). This doctrine, which re- 
quired the husband to be the equal of his wife (or her family) in 
various specified respects, including lineage, financial standing and 
profession, had no parallel in early Medinan law and is not mentioned 
at all in Malik's Muwatta’. Class distinctions were not so keenly 
felt in the closely knit family of Medina.” This statement by 
Coulson (see tbzd., p. 228) reflects the theory put forth by Farhat 
J. Ziadeh in his article "Equality (kafa’ah) in the Muslim law of 
marriage’, published in the American Journal of Comparative Law, 
VI (1957); p.-503-517. 

To clarify Ziadeh's theory as fully as possible, we quote some 
significant statements by him in extenso. After declaring (/.c., 
p. 505) “that Malik had nothing to say about kafa’ah in al-Muwatta’ 
... [and] is even reported to have expressly authorized the mar- 
riage of non-Arab men to Arab women ...", he continues (p. 506 
at the bottom) as follows: “It would seem, therefore, that Malik’s 
denial of the social distinction upon which kafa’ah is built is due 
to the fact that his milieu of Medina and Hijaz had not developed 
such distinctions, while that of Abü Hanifah in Küfah and Iraq, 
which was more cosmopolitan and socially complex, had. The 
admixture of ethnic groups, the long tradition of urbanization, the 
existence side by side of Arab and "client" (mawld, pl. mawali--new 
converts to Islam), the resulting social differentiation—al these 
factors were highly conducive to the development of kafa@ah in 
Iraq. This country, further, was heir to the class distinctions of 
the Sasanid empire, and these distinctions seem to have persisted 
despite the theoretical leveling process of Islam. The inescapable 
conclusion, therefore, is that kafa’ah developed in Kufah in a milieu 
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which recognized social distinctions, and that the doctrine spread 
to other localities and was adopted by other schools at a later date. 
This conclusion—as far as it goes—supports Goldziher and Schacht 
in their assertion that Muhammadan jurisprudence originated in 
Iraq. ...”’ Ziadeh closes his examination of “The origin of kaf@ ah” 
by the statement (/.c., p. 508): "We have seen that there is very 
little in the Arab background, but much in the Persion background 
to constitute an origin for the doctrine of kaf@ ah.” 

To every one familiar to some degree with early Arab life, in 
which noble descent and heroic achievement play such an extra- 
ordinary röle, it must, from the outset, seem rather strange to 
derive a principle like kaf@ah “(marriage) equality" from a foreign 
civilization. 

Of course, Ziadeh pays attention not onlv to the possible existence 
of kafa’ah in ancient Arab society, but raises also the question 
whether such a principle—if one were inclined to assume that its 
origin is Arab, not foreign—would be compatible with the spirit 
of Islam (p. 508, under the heading: “Islamic religion and kafa’ah”): 
"... But what is the position of Islam as a religion and as a system 
of ethics vis-à-vis this doctrine [namely: the doctrine of kafa’ah) ? 
... there can be no doubt there is a preponderance of evidence to 
show that it is contrary to the spirit of Islam. ..." 

With respect to the attitude of Islam to the social equality or 
non-equality of tribes and clans— social distinctions on which 
kaf@ah in the sense of "marriage equality" as a genuine Arab 
principle would necessarily be based—we quote the following state- 
ment by Wellhausen in his study “Die Ehe bei den Arabern’”’ (Nach- 
richten der Göttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1893, p. 439) 
“Granted, there is no strict scale of the tribes and clans; it varies 
and changes; the public opinion on this point—at a given moment 
in time—is, however, rather solidly established. Islam is in this 
respect, as in many others, heir of paganism. In principle, it does 
not tolerate differences of blood, in fact, however, it does re- 
cognize them’’.? 

Among the instances which Ziadeh considers as testifying to the 
non-existence of the principle of kaf@ah “marriage-equality” in 
early Islamic practice, is the following (p. 508): "When Bilal, the 


1 Wellhausen's point of view, clearly expressed in this quotation, is 
essentially the same as the one set forth subsequently by Goldziher in his 
Muhammedanische Studien, 1, p. 130ff. 
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Abessinian muezzin of the Prophet, wanted to get married to an 
Arab girl, Muhammad sent him to her people saying: ‘Tell them 
that the Messenger of God orders you to marry me off’.” 

Concerning Bilal’s attempt to marry a woman of noble lineage 
we quote the following tradition, transmitted in Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabagät, 
IIL,r; p. 169, 7-10: ... afbaraná Wahbu bnu Garirin gala: Hataba 
Bilälun warahühu wa ahli baytin min-a I-Yamani fagála: Ana 
Bilälun wahada ahi, “abdanı min-a l-HabaSati kunnā dällayni 
fahadánà llahu wakunna “abdaynı fwatagand Hahn, in tunkihünd 
fal-hamdu hllähi, wa’in tamna“ünä fallahu akbar. In al-Baladuri’s 
Ansäb al-asvaf, vol. 1 (ed. M. Hamidulläh, Cairo 1958), p. 189, 18, 
the first sentence of this tradition reads: kataba Bildlun wa'ahühu 
ua ahlı baylin min-a I-b-ri (or: bir-?), instead of min-a I-Yamanı 
(in Ibn Sa‘d). It is evident that we have to read: ... alā ahli 
baytın min-a I-“Arvabi, and this—min-a I-“Arabı, and not min-a l- 
Yamani—is to be considered the original reading. Bilal and his 
brother intended to marry girls of noble Arab, Beduin stock; in 
trying to achieve this goal, they found no escape from mentioning 
their ignoble origin and declared themselves resigned to whatever 
response their request might elicit from the Arab clan in question: 
“Tf you let us marry [into your family]—then praise be to God!; and 
if you refuse us—then glory be to God!" (al-Baladuri reads: 
fasubhana liah, instead of fallahu akbar). If this story regarding 
Bilal (or any of its variations, inciuding the later one quoted by 
Ziadeh) proves anything, it is that in the early Islamic era the 
principle of Rafa’ah was, for all intents and purposes, in force. 

To provide positive proof regarding our assertion that the principle 
of kafa’ah—equality of birth of the partners in a marriage—was 
indeed a genuine Arab ideal or principle, still in force in the early 
Islamic era, we may refer to various traditions which mention 
personalities of ancient Arab stock, personalities that may be 
regarded as the true represcntatives of the ancient, truly Arab, 
aspirations. We quote the following tradition concerning Sa‘id b. 
al-* Ás (al-Baläduri, Ansäb al-a&raf, vol. 4 b, Jerusalem 1938, p. 132, 
22-133, 5): lamma hadarat Sa‘ida bna I-“Asi l-wafätu daa waladahü 
fagäla: ayyukum yakfulu davnt, fagala “Amrun-ı l-ASdaqu: ana 
akfuluhi wakam huwa ya abati, gala: sab“üna alfa dinarın ... tumma 
gala Sadun: và bunayya, la tuzawwig banati ila min akfa’ihinna 
walaw bifilgi hubzi $-Sa*iri, fanzur ahawati fala taqta‘ wugühahunna 
‘anka ... "When Said b. al-*Às was near death, he summoned 
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his sons and said: ‘Who takes on himself the payment of my debts ?’, 
and ‘Amr al-A&Sdaq said: ‘I take it on myself. How much is it, my 
father?’ ... Then Safd said: ‘O my son!, don't marry off my 
daughters but with their equals, be it even for a piece of barley 
bread (as bridal gift, mahr); and take care of my sisters ...'." The 
fact that kafa’ah "equality" is here expressly declared to be com- 
patible with a bridal gift of minimal value, clearly shows that we 
are dealing here with a principle rooted in the practices of early 
Arab, Beduin society, and not with a principle taken over from a 
foreign, urban society. 

The same characteristic feature—equality: a basic requirement; 
the amount of dowry: a factor of lesser importance—appears 
also in the following tradition referring to a slightly later period 
(al-Baläduri, Ansab al-ašrāf, vol. 5, Jerusalem 1936, p. III, 10-14). 
wa’ammä Hähdu bnu l-Mutrifi fakäna nabilan wafada ua Y azida 
bni ‘Abdi-l-Maliki fahataba ilayhi Yazidu uhtahü fagala lahü: inna 
*Abda-llàhi bna ‘Amri bni “Utmäna abi gad sanna linisa ihi si$rina 
alfa dinàrin fa’in ataytanıha wa’illa lam uzawwiğka ; fagala Y azīdu: 
awama taránà akfa’an ilā bil-mali?; gala: bala wallähi innakum 
bank *amminà; gala: inni la’azunnuka law hataba ilayka ragulun 
min Quraysin lazawwagtahiü bi’agalla mimma dakarta min-a I-mäli 
... “As to Halid b. al-Mutrif, he was a noble who visited Yazid b. 
‘Abdalmalik, and he (i.e., Yazid b. *Abdalmalik) asked him (i.e., 
Hälid b. al-Mutrif) to give him his sister in marriage; and he (i.c., 
Halid b. al-Mutrif) said: ‘‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. ‘Utman [b. ‘Affan], 
my father, assigned to (or: established for) his wives twenty 
thousand denars (as mahr, bridal gift); and if you give me that 
[then I shall give her to you in marriage], and if not, I shall not let 
you marry her’. Thereupon Yazid said: “Don’t you consider us 
as ‘cqual’ except on the basis of money ?', whereupon he (Le., 
Hälid b. al-Mutrif) said: ‘No, by God!, you are our cousins’; 
whereupon (Yazid) said: ‘I believe, if a man from QurayS had asked 
you, you would have lct [him] marry her with a lesser amount of 
bridal money than that you mentioned’ ...". Alsothis passage stres- 
ses the genuine Arab characterof the principle of kafa’ah, ‘‘equality 
of the partners in a marriage" : the main characteristics (though not 
the only ones) taken into account in assessing this requirement for 
a marriage are the Arab ideals par excellence: noble descent and 
glorious achievements. 

The characteristic feature of the two afore-quoted passages, that 
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is: the interrelationship between a rather limited amount of sadag 
("bridal gift") and kaf@ah (“equality of birth") has furthermore 
found a clear expression in the following statement ascribed to the 
pre-Islamic tribal judge (mun hukama’ al-“Arab) ‘Awf b. Umayyah 
(as-Sigistani, Kit. al-Mu‘ammarin, ed. Goldziher, p. 101, II; see 
Goldziher's note in his introduction, p. 67 bottom): ... warüustkum 
bi’ayamäkum hayran: Suddü hugubahunna, wa’ankihühunna ak- 
Jaahunna wa'aysirü s-sadäga fima baynakum—tanfug ayama- 
kum wayaktur naslukum" ... I advise you to take good care 
of your unmarried women: keep them unaccessible behind the 
screen (i.e., in the women’s compartments of the tents): and marry 
them with their peers, and make the conditions concerning sadaq 
(“dowry”) between you easy—then your unmarried women will 
easily find husbands and your offspring will be numerous.”’ 
Kafa’ah as a self-understood requirement for a marriage in the 
genuinely Arab understanding of that institution is the main feature 
also in the following story which again involves Sa‘id b. al-‘As who, 
in the story quoted above (p. 303), stressed on his death-bed, the 
principle of kafa’ah with respect tc his own daughter (Tabari, Anna- 
les, I, 2851, 6ff.): .. . faharaga ‘Umaru yasiru fi l-barri fantaha ua 
mä’ın falagiya “alayhi arbaa nıswalin fagumma laht fagala: mà 
lakunna waman antunna; faquina: banätu Sufyäna bni *Uwayfin; 
wama‘ahunna ummuhunna fagálat: halaka rigälunä wa’idä halaka r- 
rigalu da'*a n-nisa’u, fadahunna fi akfa’ıhinna; fazaweaga Sardan 
ihaahunna wa-"Abda+-Rahmäanı bna ‘Awfin-t L-uhrà wal-Walida bna 
*Uqbata t-talitata. Wa@atahu banatu Mas üdı bni Nu'aymin-i n- 
Nahsaliyt faquina: qad halaka rigaluna wabagiya s-sibyadnu fada'nà 
fi akfa^inà ; fasawwaga Sadan ihdähunna wa-Gubayra bna M ut imin 
thdahunna; faSaraka Sa*udun ha^"ulai wah@ula’s [Umar b. al- 
Hattab] went out traveling in the countryside and came to a 
water-place and met there four women. They rose and approached 
him and he said to them: ‘What is with you, and who are you ?', 
and they replied: ‘[We are} the daughters of Sufyàn b. ‘Uwayf.’ 
With them was their mother, and she said: 'Our men perished, and 
when the men perish, the women are lost. So put them to such as 
are equal to them (their peers). And he (ie. *Umar) married 
Sa‘id [b. al-‘As] with one of them, and “Abdarrahmän b. ‘Awf with 
the other, and al-Walid b. ‘Uqbah with the third one. And there 
came to him (i.e., to *Umar) the daughters of Mas*üd b. Nu‘aym 
an-NahSali and said: ‘Our men perished, and the little children 
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were left over; so put us to our peers!'. And he (i.e., Umar) mar- 
ried Sa‘id [b. al-‘As] with one of them, and Gubayr b. Mut ‘im with 
another one; thus Sa‘id has his share in the first ones and the 
second ones." 

We add to this testimony on the importance of kaja’ah the 
following further testimony, which, though referring to a happening 
of a later time (year 158 A.H.), is in its main feature very similar to 
the earlier one (involving Sa‘id b. al-‘As), and, in turn, strikingly 
reveals the character of kafa’ah "equality (of the husband)” as a 
self-understood, natural and indispensable requirement for the 
marriage of a woman of genuine, noble Arab stock (Tabari, An- 
nales, III, 420, 2 ff.): “[tradition] from Zayd, the client of ‘Isa 
b. Nahik. He said: Al-Mansür called me after the death of my 
master and said: ‘O Zayd!’. I replied: ‘To your service o Commander 
oi the Believers!’. He said: “How much property has Abu Zayd 
left behind (in his estate) ?’. I said: ‘A thousand denars, or about 
that.’ Thereupon he said: ‘And where are they?’. I said: 'AI- 
Hurrah (i.e., his wife) has spent them for his funeral ceremony (the 
mourning assembly arranged in his honour).’ He said: ‘How 
wonderful this is". Then he said: ‘How many daughters did he leave 
behind ?’. I said: ‘Six’. Thereupon he remained silent, with his eyes 
cast down, for quite some time; then he raised his head and said: 
‘Go next morning to the gate of al-Mahdil. And I went in the 
morning, and I was told [there]: ‘Do you have mules with you?’. 
And I said: ‘I did not get any order with respect to this or anything 
else, and I do not know, why I was called.”— Then Zayd continued: 
Thereupon I was given one hundred and eighty thousand denars, and 
I was advised to hand to each one of “Isä’s daughters thirty thousand 
denars. Then al-Mansür called me and said: ‘Did you receive what 
we have ordered [to give! to Abū Zayd’s daughters 2’. I said: ‘Yes, 
o Commander of the Believers!’.” (p. 420, 13ff.) gdla: (u)gdu 
‘alayya bvak{wihinna hattä uzawwigahunna minhum.—qäla: faga- 
dawtu “alayhi bitalatatin min waladı l-“Akkıyi watalatatin min ali 
Nahikin min bani *ammihinna fazawwaga kulla währdatin minhunna 
‘ala talätina alfa dirhamin wa’amara an tuhmala ilaylunna sadagà- 
tuhunna min maliht wa'amarani an astariya bimä amara bii 
lahunna diya‘an yakünu madsuhunna minha fafa‘altu dalika “He 
said: ‘Come next morning to me with their peers so that I marry 
them with them!’. And I came to him in the morning with three of 
the sons of al-‘Akki and [with] three of their cousins from the clan 
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of Nahik, and he married each one of them off with [a nuptial 
gift of] thirty thousand drachmas (sic!, not denars), and gave order 
that the alms tax due to them from his possessions be brought to 
them (ie., ‘Isd’s daughters), and he ordered me to buy for them 
land estates from which there would come their livelihood, and I 
did this (carried his order out).” 

This last story is quite in line with respect to kaf@ah as a pre- 
requisite for marriage with all our previous quotations (see p. 303 ff.), 
dealing with happenings of the earliest period of Islam; it is how- 
ever especially similar to the happening involving ‘Umar b. al- 
Hattab and Sa‘id b. al-*Às, insofar as the women to be married 
with “their peers" are orphaned girls, and the person who takes 
care of the transaction, is the caliph (or Imam), the chief of the 
Islamic community. An additional, noteworthy feature of the last 
passage quoted by us (Tabari, ITI, 420, 2ff.) is that the Imam 
involved in the casc—that is: al-Manstir—feels it to be his obliga- 
tion to provide the mahr (sadäg), the “nuptial gift", which, basically, 
is incumbent on the husband. The Imam, in providing the nuptial 
gift, puts it, as it were, at the disposal of the bridegroom involved. 
(In the story in which it is ‘Umar who takes care of the marriage of 
the orphaned girls with “their peers”, this feature, though probably 
implied, is not expressly stated). 

A further instance of kafa’ah is represented by the following story 
where the man considered to be kuf (or kaft), "equal", and there- 
fore acceptable as the husband of a woman of noble Arab descent, 
is Laqit b. Zurärah who was slain on the Day of Si*b Gabalah in 
the year 570 A.D. (Agäni, vol. 19, p. 129): "Zuràrah b. *Udus b. 
Zayd was a noble man, and, one day, he looked upon his son Laqit 
and discerned in him {a trait of’ vanity and fieriness. And he (i.e., 
Laqit) started. beating his slaves; and he was then a youth. There- 
upon Zurärah said to him: ‘You act as if you would have come with 
one hundred of al-Mundir b. Mä’-as-Samä?”s stallions, or would 
have married Dü 'l-Gaddayn's daughter." Then Laqit said: ‘I 
swear to God that I shall not wash my head, shall not eat any 
meat and not drink any wine until I shall have acquired both (the 
stallions and the girl), unless I die.’ And Laqit left together with a 
cousin of his (on his mother’s side) ... and they were riding until 
they came to the Banü Sayban and greeted their tribal assembly. 
Then Laqit said: ‘Is Qays b. Halid amongst you ?'—and the latter 
was at the time the chief of the tribe Rabi‘ah—whereupon Qays 
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said: ‘Iam Qays, and what is your desire ?’ Lagit answered: ‘I have 
come to ask for the hand of your daughter in marriage.’ And Qays 
had vowed (lit.: sworn) that no one would ask him in public for 
the hand of his daughter in marriage, but that he would smite him 
with evil and revile him. And Qays said to him (i.e., to Lagit): ‘And 
who are you?'. He answered: ‘I am Laqit b. Zurärah b. ‘Udus b. 
Zayd’ (at that point there follows another reply by Qays). And 
Lagit said: '... Oh uncle, by God! you are (respectively your 
family is) worthy to be aspired to, and I do not deserve being 
reviled; and if I speak to you face to face, I shall not try to deceive 
you; and if I speak with you in public (in the presence of others), 
I do not cause you any shame.’ And Qays was pleased with his 
(i.e., Laqit's) speech and said: ‘fYou are our! peer [and] noble ([anta 
kufun karimun). I marry off my daughter to you and give you 
one hundred female camels (of that and that first-class quality) as 
nuptial gift (innit gad zawwagtuka wamahartuka mv ata nagatin ...)’ 
(in other words: I make available to you one hundred female camels 
which you can then use as a nuptial gift for my daughter, instead 
of having vou supply the nuptial gift out of your own means) ...”.! 

We think there is no need of any further proof for the pre- 
Islamic and genuinely Arab origin of the principle of kafa’ah, 
“equality”, with respect to marriage, and we stress once again 
that Ziadeh’s doubts concerning the genuinely Arab, pre-Islamic 
character of this principle (see above p. 301) are unjustified. The 
last-quoted passage is also interesting from the point of view of 
the relationship of mahr, “nuptial gift", to the principle of kaf@ ah. 
The passage shows that a nuptial gift of a decent amount is of 
course a basic requirement for a marriage in ancient Arabia; but 
it also shows—astonishingly enough--that the ineluctable duty to 
make a daughter marry a husband who is “her peer", can induce 
her father to make arrangements for an action tantamount to a 
token observance of this indispensable requirement (the mahr), by 
putting the mahr at the disposal of the prospective husband from 
his own means (wamahartuka miata nägatin ...). On the other 
hand, this feature, as it appears in the above story concerning 

1 We quote also the balance of the story with regard to Laqit's vow 
to bring one hundred of al-Mundir b. Mä’-as-Samä’s stallions to his father 
Zurarah (zbid., p. 130): “And they (i.e.: Lagit and his cousin) struck out 
toward Mundir b. Mä’-as-Samä’ ...And Laqit went until he came to al- 


Mundir and told him of his father’s statement and of his own reply. And 
he (1.e.: al-Mundir) gave him one hundred of his stallions...” 
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Laqit b. Zurärah and Qays b. Hälid, must be identified with a 
peculiarity of the story of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansür's marrying 
off the six orphaned daughters of ‘Isa b. Nahik Abü Zayd with 
"their peers" (bPakfaihinna; Tabari, Annales, III, 420, 2ff., see 
above p. 306), acting in this instance in the place of their father, 
i.e., as their walty, their guardian (a designation which would also 
apply to their father). Not only did al-Mansür give the order to 
find for them husbands, husbands who were their peers, but he also 
put at the disposal of each of these prospective husbands the means 
for a nuptial gift befitting the women to be married. The distinction 
is immaterial that, in the one story, involving al-Mansür, the 
person providing the means for a decent dowry, is not the father 
himself, but the one acting in his place (namely, al-Mansür); and 
that, in the one involving Qays b. Hälid, it is the father of the girl 
to be married who provides himself the means for a befitting dowry. 
Rather, the common feature is that it is the walzy (or representative) 
of the girl who places the mahr at the disposal of the prospective 
husband. In both instances this implies that the kafa’ak, “the 
equality" of the prospective husband, is considered such an im- 
portant factor for the bringing about of the marriage, that he is 
in practice, though not in theory, freed from raising the means for 
a decent nuptial gift, which fer se is another important requirement 
for a marriage. 

It is clear from the outset that the idea of kaf@ah “equality” 
as a requirement for the partners in a marriage could come about 
only in a society in which the idea of "equality" was regulating 
social life generally (and not only with regard to marriage). And 
in this context we have to draw attention to the fact that the idea 
of "social equality” and of "those that are peers of one another" 
is an early Arab social idea. We quote from the Diwan of Tarafah 
(ed. Ahlwardt, The divans of the six ancient Arabic poets), no. 14, 5: 
hayru hayyın min Mataddin *ulimü likafryin waligarin wabni “am 
"[We are] considered the best of men among Ma‘add, whether we 
are judged by our peers, our clients, or our cousins (close rela- 
tives)." Furthermore, cf. tbid., no. 8, 12: wal-magdu nunmihi 
wanutliduhu wal-hamdu ft l-akf@i naddahiruh "As to glory, we 
increase it and make it hereditary, and as to fame among the (i.e., 
Our) peers, we store great treasures of it." We moreover quote the 
line of another pre-Islamic poet, Sinàn b. Abi Häritah al-Murri 
(al-Mufaddaliyät, ed. Lyall, no. ror, 5): wagad dafa*tu walam agrur 
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‘ala ahadın faiga |-‘aSivati wal-akfa’u suhhadi, which Lyall (ibtd., 
vol. II, p. 287) renders: "And time was that I prevented, without 
causing injury to any, a breach in the tribe—yea, all my equals in 
age are my witnesses". It cannot be subject to any doubt that 
Lyall’s "my equals in age" as translation of al-akfa’u should be 
replaced by “my peers’’.! If, as passages like these make it clear, 
the concept of “social equality” is a current concept of early Arab 
social life, then we cannot be surprised that such a concept, and all 
that goes with it, has come to play a róle, more accurately: an 
important röle, with respect to the norms and requirements for 
marriage. 


1 The term akfā’ in exactly the same sense appears also in the following 
sentence which ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas is reported to have spoken (Buhari, 
Sahth, ed. Krehl, vol. III, p. 251, 17-18): wallàhi in wasalünt wasalünt min 
garibin warin vabbünt vabbuni akfa’un kirdmun ‘By God! if they (ie., the 
Banü Umayyah) will be my confederates, they will be the confederates of one 
who is their kinsman; and if they want to relatc to mc as masters, then peers 
[and] nobles will be my masters", where the combination akfa’un kirämun 
(plural) is to be equated with the expression kufun karimun in Qays b. 
Hälid’s speech to Lagit b. Zurärah (in connection with kafa’ah as a basis for 
marriage, see above p. 308). In a variant of the utterance ascribed to Ibn 
‘Abbas (Z.c., p. 252, 6), the concept akfā’ “peers” is replaced by bani ‘amm 
“cousins”: warn kdna là budda an yarubbani banü Sammi ahabbu ilay ya min 
an yarubbani gayruhum “and if my cousins will unavoidably be my masters, 
— [this] is in any case better for me than that others be my masters." 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE STATE ARCHIVES IN THE EARLY ISLAMIC ERA* 


Cl. Cahen’s recently published article entitled Notes de diploma- 
lique arabo-musulmane (f As., t. 25x, 1963, p. 311-325) throws light 
on the inadequacy of reports with regard to the character and the 
treatment of documents of Arab-Muslim history as well as on the 
relatively uncertain form of the documents from these periods, 
insofar as such documents are transmitted at all (see in particular 
loc. cit., p. 314). 

An important question in this connection seems to be whether, 
in the earliest stages of Arab-Muslim history, there has actually 
been something that could come close to the concept of "Archives". 
If we would have reliable reports on this particular point, the 
question of the authenticity of the documents and their tenor as 
transmitted from those periods would, at least in principle, be placed 
in a more positive light. 

In connection with this last question—i.e., the question of the 
existence of institutions that had a characteristic resembling that 
of ‘‘Archives’’—one ought not to overlook in passing certain isolated 
references occurring in a context of historical accounts and reports. 

In the reports on Yawm al-Där, the reports concerning the 
assassination of “Utmän b. ‘Affan and the events preceding it, 
Marwan b. al-Hakam's intervention at the risk of his own life plays 
an important part with regard to the Calif exposed to the threat 
of death. We quote from this report a certain fragment as trans- 
mitted in al-Baläduri’s Ansäb al-a3vaf, vol. 5, ed. S. D. F. Goitein 
(Jerusalem 1936), p. 79, 11ff. (= Amsáb, manuscr. fol. 482a): wa- 
harafa Marwanu bnu l-Hakami wa-huwa yagülu: ... Tumma daraba 
‘an yaminihi wa-Simalihi fa-hamala ‘alayhi l-Haggagu bnuGaziyyata 
wa-huwa yagilu: ... fa-darabahü ‘ala ‘unugihi bi-I-sayfi fa-lam 
yagía* sayfuhü wa-harra Marwanu h-waghihi wa-fa'ai Fatimatu 
bintu Sarikin-i l-Ansariyatu min Baliyyin—wa-hiya ummu Ibrāhīma 
bni “Arabiyyin-i l-Kinaniyyi ladı kana ‘Abdu-l-Malikt bnu Mar- 
wana wallahu l-Yamamata wa-hiya llati känat rabbat Marwana—fa- 
gamat “alā va?siht tumma amarat bihr fa-humila wa-udhila baytan 


* Previously published in Avabica, vol. 15 (1968), p. 87-89. 
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fihi kunnatun ( ue ) "And Marwan b. al-Hakam went out while 
he said (there follow several ragaz lines). He then struck out with 
his sword to the right and to the left whereupon al-Haggag b. 
Gaziyyah attacked him while he said (there follow several ragaz 
lines) and he (i.e., al-Haggag) struck him (1e., Marwan) with his 
sword on his neck. However, the sword did not cut into the flesh, 
although Marwän fell on his face. Then there appeared Fätimah 
bint Sarik the Ansärite woman of the tribe of Baliyy (and she is 
the mother of Ibrahim b. ‘Arabi al-Kinani whom ‘Abdalmalik b. 
Marwän had appointed as Governor over al-Yamàmah, and she 
had brought up Marwän) and placed herself over him, where- 
upon she gave order to carry him away and to bring him into 
a house (or: room?) having a ‘shed roof’ (or: provided with an 
‘awning’).”’ 

To what extent it could have been of significance that the house 
or the room into which he had been carried had been provided with 
a "shed roof" or an “awning” is not readily evident. In fact, the 
reading <5, kunnatun, is based on an emendation on the part of 
the editor. The manuscript (according to a note by the editor) offers 
eS, and this could naturally also be read as —S kutubun, i.e., 
“a house containing documents”. We shall now quote a variation 
of the tradition which appears in an earlier part of al-Baläduri’s 
Ansäb al-asräf, in vol. 1, ed. M. Hamidulläh (Cairo 1959), p. 22, ıff. 
(= Ansäb, manuscript, fol. 10) and by which the reading kutubun 
"documents" is confirmed: wa-gala Hisamu bnu I-Kalbiyyi: 
lammä kana Yawmu Dart “"Utmäna duriba Marwanu bnu I-Hakamı 
wa-Saidu bnu I-“Asi fa-sagatà. Fa-watabat Fätimatu bintu Sariki-bni 
Samhä’a fa-adhalat Marwäna baytan fihi garätısu fa-aflata. Fa- 
kana Banü Marwäna yahfazüna Ibrāhīma bna ‘Arabiyyin wa- 
yukrimünahu bi-ddlika I-sababi ... Wa-käna ‘Abdu-l-Maliki qad 
walla Ibrahuna bna “Arabiyyiın-i I-Yamamala wa-a'mälahä 
“And HiSäm b. al-Kalbi said: On the Day of Dar ‘Utman (the day 
of the siege of "Utmàn), Marwän b. al-Hakam and Saäd b. al-‘As 
were struck by the sword and fell. Then, Fätimah bint Sarik b. 
Samhä’ sprang to her feet and brought Marwän intoa house contain- 
ing rolls of papyrus (i.e., documents), and he escaped. And the 
sons of Marwan took Ibrahim b. ‘Arabi into their care (or: re- 
membered this, or: yarifüna dälika li ... ‘gratefully acknowledged 
this to I. b. ‘A.’ ?) and bestowed honor on him for this reason. ... 
And ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan appointed Ibrahim b. ‘Arabi as 
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Governor over al-Yamämah and the administrative districts 
belonging thereto. ...” 

The existence of a site specifically intended for the storage of 
documents, i.e., a kind of archives, is clearly proved through this 
tradition for the period of “Utmän; and there is no reason to doubt 
that it represented an obvious and standard institution in the 
administration of the Islamic Community even during the rule of 
‘Utman’s predecessors. 

This proof of the existence of State Archives is confirmed by a 
similar reference to an event of the year 68 A.H. And it is quite 
noteworthy that also in this particular tradition the mention of 
the Archives (in this case referred to by the short, concrete term 
Bayt al-Qaratis "House of Documents") occurs in connection with 
the statement that this site was used as an asylum for a wounded 
or a hiding-place for a person in danger. In that particular case the 
“House of Documents” is mentioned in connection with the rescue 
of al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik after he had been wounded in a fray 
subsequent to the killing of ‘Amr b. Sa‘di al-ASdaq by ‘Abd al- 
Malik (Tabari, Annales, II, 789, 17ff.): ... wa-agbala maʻa Yahya 
bni Sadin Humaydu bnu Huraytin wa-Zuhayru bnu l-Abradi fa- 
kasarü bäba l-magsürati wa-darabü I-näsa bi-I-suyüfi wa-daraba 
“abdun k-“Amri but Saidin yugalu la-hu M asqalatun-i I-Walida bna 
“Abdi-l-Maliki darbatan ‘ala va'sihà wa-htamalahi Ibrahimu bnu 
‘Arabiyyin salubu I-Diwani fa-adhalaha Bayta I-Oarätisi “And in 
the company of Yahya b. Sad, Humayd b. Hurayt and Zuhayr 
b. al-Abrad approached and shattered the door of the room and 
struck the people with their swords. And a slave of [the killed] 
‘Amr b. Sa'id, named Masqalah, hit al-Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik on 
his head with a stroke of the sword. Thereupon, Ibrahim b. *Arabi, 
the Head of the Diwan, lifted him (or: carried him) and brought 
him into the House of Documents." It is of course quite interesting 
that also in this case, in the year 68 A.H., in an occurrence greatly 
resembling that in the preceding quotation from the year 35 A.H. 
and that took place upon the assassination of “Utmän b. ‘Affan, 
the rescuer was the son of the woman who had appeared as the 
rescuer in the earlier occurrence. 

However, this had not been entirely coincidental, insofar as the 
rescuer was indebted to his presence at the scene of the event to the 
aid furnished by his mother in the earlier episode; nay; more even, 
insofar as the special type of assistance (completely identical with 
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the one furnished by his mother at the earlier episode) was possible 
to him due to the particular type of position granted to him on the 
basis of his mother’s honorable deed, i.e., the position of the Sahib 
al-Diwan, the Head of the Diwan, who was obviously in direct 
charge of the Bayt al-Qardtis, the “Archives”. The fact that in both 
instances it is specifically the Bayt al-Qardatis, “the Archives", that 
is being used as a lieu of refuge and hiding-place for a person that 
is wounded and persecuted by enemies may readily be related to 
the particular suitability of this site as a lieu of refuge or hiding- 
place for a person persecuted by enemies under such circumstances, 
The fact that the term Bayt al-Qaratis is mentioned in connection 
with the Sahib al-Diwan makes it clear beyond doubt—which 
could hardly be doubted to begin with—that what had been 
involved in the case of the Bayt al-Qarátis (or also: baytun fihi 
garälis, or: baytun fihi kutub) was nothing else than the ‘State 
Archives’. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE COMMUNITY’S PARTICIPATION 
IN THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME IN EARLY ARAB SOCIETY 


In the early Islamic document (Ibn Hisam, Sivat Rasili-llah, ed. 
Wüstenfeld, p. 341 ff), known under the name of '"Muhammad's 
Charter of Medina"—in the expression of Wellhausen (Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten, IV) “Muhammads Gemeindeordnung von Medina’’— 
we find the following section (counted by Wellhausen as § 21; Ibn 
Hisam, Lc., p. 342, 13 ff): wa’rınnahü man-i “tabata mu’minan 
gatlan “an bayyınatın fa’ınnahü gawadun bihi ılla an yarda waliyu 
I-magtülh w@ inna l-n minina “alayhi kaffatan wala yahillu lahum ula 
giyamun “alayhi. Wellhausen translates this passage (/.c., p. 70): 
“Wenn jemand einen Gläubigen mordet und überführt wird, so 
findet Talio statt, es sei denn, dass sich der Anwalt des Getöteten 
(mit Sühngeld) zufrieden gibt. Die sämtlichen Gläubigen müssen 
wider den Mörder stehen, sie dürfen nicht anders als gegen ihn 
Partei nehmen” 1, 

Wellhausen (l.c., p. 77, line 3 ff., and line 19 ff.) draws from this 
passage the following conclusions: “. . . Die Rache wird der Familie 
zwar nicht ganz, aber doch zum Teil entzogen ... Ist aber der 
innere Frieden durch Gewalt und Frevel gebrochen, so hat nicht 
bloss der Beleidigte oder dessen Geschlecht, sondern die Gesamtheit 
und insbesondere die Verwandtschaft des Verbrechers, die Pflicht 
gegen ihn mit vereinten Kräften einzuschreiten und ihn, wenigstens 
in dem Hauptfalle, dass er Blut vergossen hat, dem Bluträcher 
auszuliefern, dem es dann frei steht, Blut um Blut zu vergiessen 
oder Sühngeld zu nehmen (§ 12, 21, 22). Also die Vollstreckung der 
Rache verbleibt der Familie. Nur die Verfolgung und Sistierung des 
Verbrechers ist Pflicht der Gesamtheit; von einer Strafgewalt 
der Gesamtheit oder ihres Vertreters ist nicht die Rede. . . . Gleich- 
wohl geschieht hier ein sehr bedeutender Schritt, um die Rache von 
der Familie auf den Staat zu übertragen und sie dadurch zur Strafe 
zu machen. Er genügt, um die innere Fehde zu beseitigen. . . ."'?. 


1 See also Reuben Levy’s English interpretation of the passage in his book 
The social structure of Islam, Cambridge 1957, p. 274, lines 14-18. 
2 Cf. Procksch, Uber die Blutrache bei dem vorislamischen Avabern und 
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Unlike Wellhausen, we are by no means certain that this duty of 
the community to arrest the criminal and deliver him up to the 
family of the slain person—a regulation which Wellhausen considers 
an important step forward with respect to the transfer of criminal 
retribution from the family to the state—is indeed to be ascribed to 
the initiative of Muhammad or the early Muslims (as assumed by 
Wellhausen). Rather it seems to us that this community obligation 
constituted a basic feature of the consuetudinary law of ancient 
Bedouin society. We believe we can prove the genuinely Arab 
character of this duty of the community by reference to certain 
early sources dealing with pre-Islamic happenings, and also on the 
basis of certain passages which, though referring to events of the 
early Islamic period, must be considered as reflecting pre-Islamic 
conditions, 

The Mu‘allagah of Härit b. Hillizah includes a verse which is 
characterized by the verb agdda (associated with the noun gawad), 
one of the typical terms of Arabic for the idea of “retaliation”. 
Nöldeke in his Fünf Mo'allagat, I, p. 65, assumes that the line in 
question, which in the traditional sequence of the verses of the 
poem is counted as v. 61, followed originally v. 58. These two lines, 
which evidently belong together (in Nöldeke’s arrangement of the 
poem v. 79-80), read as follows: (79) wafakakna gulla Mrvi-I-Qayst 
‘anhu ba'da mà täla habsuhü wal-*ana^u (80) wa'agadnàhu rabba 
Gassäna bil-Mundiri karhan wamà tukdlu d-dimä’u. In Nöldeke’s 
interpretation the lines mean: ‘‘(79) Und wir haben die Fesseln des 


Mohammeds Stellung zu ihr (Leipzig 1899), p. 70, and also J. Schacht, in his 
article hisds in the Encyclopedia of Islam, 1st ed. (vol. 2, p. 1038; see espec- 
ially line 5 from the bottom). Moreover, we should also pay attention to 
Reuben Levy’s conception of the passage in point (i.c., § 21 of “Muhammad’s 
Charter of Medina"), who, adopting Wellhausen’s interpretation, makes the 
following statement (/.c., p. 275): “By this charter it is made clear that the 
Prophet's desire was not to abolish the old tribal constitution, but simply to 
expand and to reform it in order that it might be less inadequate for the larger 
community of Islam. ... Law and order are still maintained within the 
family group... But there is now the important addition that the tribe is 
required also to produce, for vengeance to be exacted, any one of its 
members who has committed a wrong against a member of another 
group. ..." Furthermore (tbtd., p. 330): "Muhammad, in his Medina charter, 
as has been seen, perpetuated the main features of the lancient, pre-Islamic] 
system; but he strengthened the hànd of the law-abiding, and made 
retaliation for offences more certain, by making the whole- community 
responsible for delivering up to the victim or his avenger any man who had 
committed wrong against another out of private rancour and of set purpose. 
Even the kinsmen of the wrongdoer were Jaid under this obligation. .. ."' 
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Amraalqais [b. al-Mundir b. Mä’-as-Samä’! gelöst, nachdem er 
lange in Gefangenschaft und Elend gewesen war, (80) und haben 
bewirkt, dass der Herr der Ghassan ihm für den (getöteten) Mundhir 
wider Willen Genugthuung gab, indem das (vergossene) Blut gar 
nicht zu messen war’’.! In his commentary on v. 80, Nöldeke (/.c., 
p. 82) remarks: “Aus dem zwiefachen Gebrauch agdda I-gatila bil- 
gatil wie agadü bihi Asadan Kamil 592, 1 (und also passivisch 
liyugäda ‘um zur Sühne hingerichtet zu werden’ Kamil 766, 12) 
und agäadahu s-sultanu min ahihi wie agıdnı ‘verschaffe mir (durch 
Tödtung des Mörders) Satisfaction’ Kamil 766, 3 ist hier eine 
doppelt transitive Construction geworden: ‘wir haben ihm, dem 
Amraalgais, durch die Tödtung der Ghassanischen Fürsten Satis- 
faction für seinen von den Ghassan getödteten Vater Mundhir 
verschaft. Die Lesart bei Ibn Hiš. 954,6 wa’agadnäka wäre 
grammatisch bequemer: “und wir haben dich, o Herr der Ghassan, 
büssen lassen für Mundhir'. Aber diese Art der Anrede an einen 
Todten wäre befremdlich; Ibn Hišam hat wohl ungenau citiert. — 
Karhan ist entweder ironisch: ‘das war dem Manne gar nicht 
recht’, oder etwa = tkrdhan zwangsweise’. 

We cannot accept Nöldeke’s theory of the construction of agäada 
with two accusatives as caused by the blending of two (different) 
constructions of agada with a single accusative. We maintain that 
this construction of agada with two accusatives constitutes the 
original full construction of the verb agéda in its use as a term of 
"retaliation" (associated with the noun gawad, usually identified 
with gisäs). We consider the root gwd on which agdda in this 
specific use is based, as originally identical with the root gwd in the 
meaning of “to lead, conduct, guide". For us, agäda with a double 
object, as used in the above line, means originally "to cause some- 
one to lead someone clse". As the litcral meaning of the verse 
concerned we accordingly assume: “and we let him (i.e., Imra’-al- 
Qays b. al-Mundir) ‘lead’ the lord of Gassän [in retaliation] for [the 
slaying of] al-Mundir...". What is actually meant, may be ex- 
pressed by the following interpretation of the line: “We have sur- 
rendered the lord of Gassän into his (ie., Imra?-al-Oays’) hands, 
so that he (i.e., Imra’-al-Oays) was able to lead him away, in order 
to kill him (in retaliation) for (the slaying of) al-Mundir...'". 


1 This translation has been literally accepted by Arberry, The seven odes, 
London 1957, p.226. 
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Since agáda is the causative of a transitive verb—qàáda “to 
lead"—, it may be followed by two accusatives, the first accusative 
(in the passage in point) referring to the person doing the act of 
"leading" (that is: the “‘avenger’’), the second accusative referring 
to the object of the act of "leading" (that is: the person accused 
of homicide). But agada in the same specific use may also be fol- 
lowed by only one accusative, which then refers to the object 
of the act of "leading" (that 1s: the murderer). Iu this latter (quasi 
abbreviated) construction of agada, with one accusative only, 
the person to whom the murderer is surrendered, is thus not 
specifically mentioned, but is nevertheless to be considered “im- 
plied". That means: agadnahu (in this special use, with one accu- 
sative only) may be interpreted by: “We Ict him (i.e., the specific 
person convicted of a crime, especially of a murder) be led [by the 
avenger)’; in other words: “we surrendered him (i.e., the criminal)", 
which means: “we surrendered him to the avenger”, without the 
avenger’s name being mentioned. 

We refer to a further passage in which agäda, in this specific 
usage, appears with one accusative only while the other accusative, 
(which we consider an integral part of the basic construction), 
is implied. This passage is represented by the following two lines 
by Husayn b. Mutayr (in ai-Qàl's Amal, ed. Cairo 1344/1926, 
vol. I, 43): (a) haltlayya hal Layla mw addiyatun dami 1dà qatalatnt 
aw amirun yugiduha (b) wakayfa tugadu n-nafsu bin-nafsı lam tagul 
gataliu walam yashad “alayhä Ssuhiduha “(a) o, my two companions!, 
will Layla pay the blood-wite (the diyah) due for my blood, since 
she has killed me?, or will the Emir (i.e., the Emir of her tribe) let 
her be ‘led’ [by my avenger; ? (= German: “wird er sie führen 
lassen [durch meinen Rächer ?’’).—(b) And how may a person be 
‘led’ [by the avenger] (or: how will a person be caused to be ‘led’ 
[by the avenger]) in retaliation for a person [whose blood he has 
spilt], if this person does not say: ‘I have killed [him)’, and if there 
are no witnesses to testify against him ?". Or in the following inter- 
pretation:  ... , or will Layla pay the blood-wite due for my blood, 
since she has killed me?, or will her Emir surrender her [to my 
avenger]?; and how can a person be surrendered (to the avenger] 
in retaliation for a person [whose blood he has spilt] if... .?”. 

Instances of this use of agäda (4th “stem” of the root gwd)—and 
also of gäda (Ist, or “basic stem” of the root)-—occur quite fre- 
quently in early Arabic literature. Some very characteristic cascs 
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of this use of the verb are found, for example, in the reports con- 
cerning the intertribal feuds between Qays and Kalb in con- 
nection with ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubayr’s struggle against the Umay- 
yads and especially against Marwan (fitnat Ibn az-Zubayr). Wc quote 
from the report in al-Baladuri’s Ansa al-asräf, vol. 5 (ed. Goitein), 
p. 308 f£, the following passage (p. 311, 1-2): wabalaga “Abda-l- 
Maliki anna Kalban gama‘at litugira ‘alé Qaysin wa-Fazärata 
hassatan fakataba tlayhim yugsimu lahum billähi la’ın gatalü min 
Fazarala ragulan layugidannahum  bihi..." and ‘Abd-al-Malik 
was informed that (thc) Kalb(ites) had gathered their forces in 
order to raid (the tribe of) Qays, and more specifically the Fazarites ; 
and he wrote to them (ie., to Kalb), swearing to them by God, 
[that] in case they would kill a single man of the Fazärites, he would 
let them be ‘led’ [by the avengers! in retaliaticn for him (i.e., for 
that man) ...". In the same report (zbid., p. 311, 8íf.) we read 
“and the sons of the Oaysite women (among the Umayyads)—and 
they were al-Walid and Sulaymän, the sons of *Abd-al-Malik, and 
Abän, the son of Marwän—said to ‘Abd-al-Malik: ‘Don’t accept 
from them (i.e., from Qays) anything but blood-money (lä tufibhum 
ila wa d-diyatt) ; and the sons of the Kalbite women said: ‘No, 
don't agree to anything but the death-penalty (lä tiiä l-qatla), 
and they quarreled; and the people were talking concerning that 
in the "chamber" (al-magsürah) in an extremely noisy manner ...; 
and when *Abd-al-Mahk noticed this, he gave order to produce 
(the two leaders of the Fazärites’ raid on Kalb, ie.) Said b. 
*Uyaynah and Halhalah b. Qays; and jhe] surrendered Halhalah 
to the Banat ‘Abd-Wudd of Kalb (wadafa‘a Halhalata tla Bani 
“Abdi-Wuddin min Kalbin), while (see p. 312, 4) Sad b. ‘Uyaynah 
b. Hisn was surrendered to the Banü ‘Ulaym of Kalb (wadufı“a 
Saidu bnu ‘Uvyaynata bni Hisnin ilà Bani *Ulayman min Kalbin)." 
Halbalah, on being surrendered to the Banü *Abd-Wudd of Kalb, 
is reported to have spoken several lines of poetry. We quote the 
first of these lines (zbid., p. 311, 13): fam aku magtilan ugádu 
birummati famin qabli gatli mà Safa nafsıya I-gatlu “If I certainly 
shall be killed, since I am being ‘led’ by a rope (literally: by ‘my’ 
rope)—[it does not matter] (since) before my being killed (i.e., 
already in advance) my soul was healed through an act of killing 
(i.e., already before my being killed I have avenged my death)". 
The phrase ugädu birummati in this line, concerning whose meaning 
there can be no doubt (see our discussion in Der Islam, vo. 42, 
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1966, p. 254-255), is necessarily to be connected with the phrase 
occurring in the beginning of the prosc-report quoted by us above 
(Baläduri, p. 311, line 2):... yugsimu lahum billähi . . . layugi- 
dannahum biht "he swore to them: '. . . he would let them be “led” 
in relatiation for him (i.e., for even a single man they would kill)’ ”’, 
which, in our opinion, represents the primary and literal meaning 
of agáda (yugidu) in its use—in this type of contexts—in the 
meaning of “carrying out retaliation (blood-revenge)’’. The phrase 
ugadu birummatt, the literal meaning of which certainly is "I am 
being ‘led’ by my rope", is to be considered a grammatical variation 
of the ordinary term for "carrying out retaliation for homicide", 
i.e., agäda(hü) (bi), the literal meaning of which therefore can be 
nothing but “he let someone be ‘led’ [by someone else] (in reta- 
liation for...) 4. 

Of course, the specific idea expressed by agadah&, i.e., "to let 
someone be ‘led’ (by someone else)”, or “to let someone ‘lead’ 
someone else" (agadahü iyahu, see, c.g., above p. 316) implies the 
more general idea: “he surrendered someone (i.e., a murderer) to 
someone else (i.c., to the rightful avenger of the slain person)”. 
This idea of "surrendering the accused and convicted slayer to the 
rightful avenger” has found a clear and unequivocal expression 
in the above-quoted passage in the statements: fadafa‘a Halhalata 
tla Bani ‘Abdi-Wuddin min Kalb (al-Baladuri, Lc., p. 311, 12), and 
wadufi‘a Saidu bnu ‘Uyaynata...ud Bani ‘Ulaymin fagatalühu 
(£bid., p. 312, 4). The idea of “surrendering” is again expressed in a 
further line ascribed to Halhalah (tbid., p. 312, II): la‘amyri lain 
Sayha Fazärata uslimä lagad hazinat Qaysun waqad zafirat Kalbu 
“By my life!, (Indeed) if the two leaders of Fazärah have been 
surrendered (for execution), then Oays are grieved, while Kalb are 
triumphant”. That is: agáda with an original double object (agada 
‘Amran Zaydan), or with just a single object (agada Zaydan), as a 
term of “‘retaliation’’, refers originally to the act of “surrendering’’ 
the accused and convicted murderer to the slain person’s avenger, 
exactly as the clear and simple expressions dafa*a and aslama, which 


«€ 


are used in the same type of contexts, refer to this act of “‘sur- 


1 On the verb agäda in this specific sense there is based a further 
derivation of the root gwd, used in connection with "'retaliation'', i.e., 
istagäda, as the elementary meaning of which we have to assume: “he (i.e., 
the rightful avenger) asked someone to let him ‘lead’ someone else (i.e., the 
person charged with homicide)”. 
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rendering”. It should be understood that all these terms for “sur- 
rendering" imply of course the ultimate act, which is the goal of 
the act of “surrendering”, that is: the act of retaliation (more 
specifically: the killing of the accused slayer). 

In the specific term agada, literally: “he let the avenger ‘lead’ the 
slayer”, this act of “surrendering” the slayer for the purpose of 
carrying out the act of revenge (or of punishment) is expressed in a 
very specific manner. In this type of expression, the term for the 
idea of “surrendering” anticipates the manner in which the avengers 
deal with the convicted slayer before carrying out the act of re- 
vengc: "they lead him along’’, normally to the place where he is to 
be executed (see below p. 322). The term agáda . . . “to let someone 
lead someone else"—or: “to let someone be led [by someone 
else]"—thus implies from the outset the idea of “surrendering 
(a criminal to the avenger)” as well as the idea of “retaliating (on 
someone, punishing someone for a crime committed by him)”. 

We find the same terminology (involving gàda and agäda) in 
another report referring to the feud between Kalb and Oays (and 
more specifically Oays' sub-tribe Fazärah). This very lengthy and 
detailed report is found in Abū Tammam’s Hamasah, with Tabrizi's 
commentary, ed. by Freytag, p. 260 ff. The various happenings 
mentioned in this report, though rather interesting with respect 
to the problem under discussion, cannot be reproduced in detail in 
the present context. We can only quote the few sentences in which 
some verbs built on the root gwd are used (tbrd., p. 262, linc 14 ff.): 
... fagama $-Sayhu ilā bnih? fagala: bahalani lähu in lam tanzil, 
fanazala ... wagäla: uffi laka ba'da I-yawmi..., wa'aqbala bihi 
abühu hatta atähum bihi fa*atabuhu wagalü: dahalta fi I-ma‘siyatı 
wasagagta l-'asá wakäbarta s-sultäna, gäla: mà fa“altw.. ., galü: 
hudühu, ba‘da ma *atabühw sa‘atan, fagtadühn ilā s-safa liyadbahühu 
‘alayhi; faltafata tla abihi fakalaha ilayhi biSidgihr yudakkıruhü 
annahü gad agadahu I-gawma, fagala §-Sayhu: mà ansa là ansa 
kalhata l-Ga'di ilayya waana agadtuhü I-gawma, fadabahühu 


‘ala s-safa...“...and the old man rose and walked toward his son 
and said: ‘May God curse me if you don’t come down’; and he came 
down ..., and he said: ‘Shame on you!, from now on’...; and his 


father advanced with him until he came to them (i.e., to the adver- 
saries who asked for his surrender), and they reproached him and 
said: ‘you have “entered disobeyance” and have “broken the staff” 
and have rebelled against the ruler (or: the state)’; and he said: 
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‘I did not do it’...and they said: “ ‘seize him!’, after they had 
reproached him for quite some while, and they led him to the rocks 
( fagtädühu ila s-safa) to slaughter him on them!; and he turned his 
eyes toward his father and looked grim at him while showing his 
teeth, reminding him [by this] that he had let him be ‘led’ by the 
‘people’ (that is: the adversarics; agadahü I-gawma); and the old 
man said: ‘Whatever I shall forget, I shall never forget al-Ga‘d’s 
showing his teeth to me while I had let him be “led” by the people’; 
and they slaughtered him on the rocks... .". 

The characteristic feature of this episode consists in a father’s 
surrendering his son to those who accuse him of having committed 
a crime against the community (or, quasi, against the state, as- 
sultän). This feature is necessarily based on a rule of consuetudinary 
law, according to which the tribe of an accused (and convicted) 
criminal, and even his closest kin, are to take part in bringing him 
to justice by surrendcring him to the (presumedly) rightful avengers 
of the crime committed by him. However, in our present context 
it is of special importance that the term used for "surrendering" 
is the verb agäda. There can of course be no doubt that the verb 
in the phrase agadtuha l-qawma is used in the pregnant sense here 
under discussion: “I have let him be ‘led’ by the adversaries who 
had asked for his surrender so that they might retaliate on him for 
crimes committed against them”. The usc of this type of expression 
for “surrendering a criminal for the purpose of retaliation” is in our 
present passage stressed (and clarified) by the verb used in the 
sentence describing the action which follows the act of “surrender- 
ing": fagtadühu ila s-safa lıyadbahühu “and they led him to the 
rocks in order to slaughter him". Analogously, in the line of poetry 
quoted above p. 319 (al-Baladuri, Ansab al-asvaf, vol. 5, p. 311, 13), 
the person surrendered to the avengers for the purpose of retaliation 
describes himself as “being led by ‘his’ rope, so that he may be 
killed” (fam aku magtülan uqādu birummati...). "Leading 
someone’—or: "being led’’—in instances of this type always 
implies the idea of “having been surrendered for the purpose of reta- 


1 The sentence faqtadithu ilā s-safa iyadbahithu “alayhi should be compared 
to the following sentence (in al-Mubarrad’s Kämtil, ed. Wright, p. 766, 12): 
falamma huriga bihi liyugäda bil-harrati yunsidu l-as ‘ava. The phrase liyugäda 
bil-harrati in the latter sentence seems to us to correspond to fagiadihu ilā 
s-safá in the former sentence. It obviously was the custom to carry out the 
act of retaliation on stony waste-land. 
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liation’”’ (or generally for "giving satisfaction to those who have 
suffered (or: claim to have suffered) by an aggressive act of the 
person concerned". 

We should also pay attention to the fact that the phrase aqadtuhiü 
I-gawma (spoken by the father of the accused criminal in the passage 
just-quoted) is completely identical with the phrase agadnahu 
rabba Gassäna in Härit b. Hillizah’s line discussed above (p. 316). 
(There exists only a formal difference between the two phrases with 
respect to the sequence of the two objects of the verb: The suffix 
-hü in aqadnahu rabba Gassäna corresponds to al-gawma in agadtuhi 
l-qawma, while rabba Gassäna corresponds to the suffix - in 
aqadiuhü l-qawma). 

In another report concerning an early Arab, more exactly: a 
pre-Islamic, happening of this type, the surrender of the criminal 
to the avengers is especially noteworthy, since the person ready 
to surrender the accused and convicted murderer is again his own 
father while the concept of the act of “surrendering” itself is in the 
story concerned expressed in very clear and plain terms (i.e., not 
by the very specific term agdda). This story is part of a report 
concerning harb Basüs ("Basüs war") and deals with an episode 
which followed the killing of Kulayb b. Rabi‘ah of Taglib by 
Gassäs of Bakr. We quote the most important parts of this episode 
(Abū Tammam's Hamäsah, with Tabrizi’s commentary, ed. Freytag, 
p. 423, 1 ff): “... and Gassäs approached while fleeing (from the 
scene of murder) until his father, while in the tribal assembly, 
noticed him ...; and when he stopped, his father said: “What is the 
matter with you?’ He replied: ‘I have killed Kulayb.’ And the 
father said: ‘If so, then you will be forsaken because of your crime 
(or: you will be left alone with your crime), and you will be strapped 
to a rope [for being surrendered, to them (i.e., to Taglib) so that 
they may kill you in retaliation for him’ (idan tuhallä bigarivatika 
watugranu lahum bigaririn fayagtulüka bihi)...And his father 
seized him and bound him with straps and put him in a house. Then 
he summoned the clans of Bakr b. Wail and said: “What do you 
say concerning Gassás? For he has killed Kulayb. There he is, 
bound with straps. We are waiting: as soon as they (i.e., Taglib) 
will demand his surrender, we will give him to them...’ (waha- 
huwa-da marbitan; nantaziru mata yatlubühu fanu tihim iyahu ...)’’. 

Of course, not only the close relatives (including the father) of a 
convicted criminal are duty-bound to surrender him to the 
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rightful avenger(s) of the slain (or otherwise harmed) person, but 
the entire community has of course the same duty as well. With 
respect to this duty of the community as a whole, we may refer 
again to the (pre-Islamic) line by Harit b. Hillizah (see above 
p. 316); but we can also quote the following passage which, while 
referring to an event of the (early) Islamic era, certainly reflects 
an early Arab, pre-Islamic attitude (Di-r-Rummah, Diwan, ed. 
H. H. Macartney, 1919, no. 20, 30-31): (30) wal-hayyu (in textu: 
wal-hayyı) Bakrun ‘ala mà kana “indahäa min-a I-gati“ati wal-hidlanı 
wal-hasadı (31) nā bi’af’ärıhim asrä mugarranatan hatta dafa‘na 
ilayhim rummata I-gawadı “and (as for) the tribe of Bakr, in spite 
of their estrangement, their desertion and their envy—we came 
with those who were sought by them for retaliation, as captives, 
bound to each other with straps, until we surrendered to them 
(Le. to Bakr) the cord with which they let themselves be 
leg’ ” 4, 

A further instance of the seizure of an alleged criminal by mem- 
bers of the community and his surrender by them to the (assumedly) 
rightful avengers—an instance which again is very similar to that 
reflected in Härit b. Hillizah’s line (see above p. 316)—is provided 
by the following line (in Naga^id Garir wal-Farazdaq, ed. Bevan, p. 
412, ga; Iob): (ga) fagi nā bihi sabran ilayka nagüduhü ... (10b)... 
waqulnä laka gtulhu wakad kidta tabludu “and we came with him to 
you, with his hands tied to his back, while we were ‘leading’ him 


1 This—i.e., "allowing oneself to be ‘led’ ’’—is, in our opinion, the 
original meaning of gawad as a term used in connection with “‘retaliation’’. 
We refer to Der Islam, vol. 42 (1966), p. 255, where we have shown that 
gawad is used in this sense also outside the context of “retaliation”, as, e.g., 
in a line by Zuhayr: ... ft a'nägihä gawadu, where the expression refers to 
the “tractability, submissiveness’’ of "riding-animals" (see the full text of 
this line in K. Dyroff, Zur Geschichte der Überlieferung des Zuhairdiwans, 
1892, p. 39, no. 48, II). The noun gawad clearly represents a nomen verbi 
of an intransitive verb (quasi gawida) ‘‘to allow oneself to be led, to be docile, 
tractable, [and thus] spcedy". Another noun reflecting this intransitive use 
of the verbal root gwd is represented by the adjective agwad, fem. gawdä? 
(pl. gad) ''docile, tractable”, also “long of neck or back", with respect to 
camels or horses, Accordingly, this adjective should be considered as being 
directly associated with the infinitive gawad (as used in the line by Zuhayr) 
and not with gawd (the infinitive of the active-transitive verb gäda), as 
assumed by W. Fischer, Farb- und Formbezeichnungen in der Sprache der 
altarabischen Dichtung, Wiesbaden 1965, pp. 69, 95, and 106. Cf. also the 
(synonymous) adjective gayyid (e.g., in Du-r-Rummah’s Diwdn, ed. 
Macartney, no. 13, 40), which can only be based on an intransitive verbal 
concept (cf. mayyit, tayyib, ctc.). 
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... and we said to you: ‘kill him!’, and you nearly lost your mind 
(i.c., you did not have the strength to carry it out)”. 

To further strengthen our argument, we are able to refer to a 
certain report which clearly shows that precisely in Medina in 
pre-Islamic time the self-understood custom was that the con- 
victed murderer was to be surrendered to the rightful avengers 
even by his own kin. This report is found, in two not very diffcrent 
versions, in Kitab al-Agani, ed. Beirut (1955), vol. 3, p. 19 ff., and 
p. 3off. (= Agani, Ist ed. (Bülaq), vol. 2, p. 166, 28 ff., and p. 
176, 13 ff.). Both versions of this report have been translated and 
annotated by Wellhausen, under the heading Die Fehde um Sumair, 
in the "Beilagen" to his sketch Medina vor dem Islam (in his 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, IV, p. 36 ff). 

It is not possible for us to reproduce here entirely this report 
(in its two versions). We can only quote a number of passages which 
arc of special importance for the specific problem here under 
discussion. We quote at first the relevant passages of the second 
version of the report (Agäni, ed. Beirut, vol. 3 (1955), p. 39 ff): 
kanat-1 l-Awsu wal-Hazragu ahla “izzin wamana‘atin ... wakanat 
awwalu harbin garat baynahum fi mawlan kana L-Mahkki bni 
l-“Aglani qatalahūü Sumayru bnu Y azida bni Malikin; wa-Sumayrun 
ragulun min-a l-Awsi tumma ahadu bani ‘Amri bm *Awfin. .. . la- 
ba“ata Mälikun wa ‘Amri bm ‘Awfin: ibsata dayya Sumayran 
hattä agtulahü bimawläya ..., fa’arsalü ilayhi: inna nu‘tika v-ridà 
min mawlaka fahud nunna *aglahü, fa innaka gad “arafta anna 
s-sartha là yugtal(u) bil-mawla...fa‘abaw illä diyata I-mawla. 
Falamma va'à dalika Maliku bnu l-Aglani gama‘a gawmahi min-a 
l-Hazragi...w@amarahum bit-tahayyw lilharbt... fagtatalé qi- 
talan Sadidan hattà nàla ba'du l-qawmi min ba‘din. Tumma inna 
ragulan min-a l-Awst nada: Ya Maliku, nansSuduka lläha war- 
vahima...: fag‘al baynana wabaynaka “adian min gawmika fama 
hakama ‘alayna sallamnä laka. Far‘awa Malikun “inda dalika 
wagala: Natam. Fahtärüa ‘Amra bna Mrvi-l-Qayst ahada bani 
l-Haritt but l-Hazragi faradiya l-qawmu bihi; wastawtaga minhum, 
tumma gala: In kina Sumayrun qatala sarihan min-a |-gawmı fahwa 
bihi qawadun; warin gabila l-“agla falahum diyatu s-sarihi ... 
Falamma gadä bidalika ‘Amru bnu Mrvi-l-Qaysi gadiba Maku 
bnu l-Aglàni wara' an yarudda ‘alayhi ra^yahü ... fagtatalua 
qualan Sadidan, tumma tada‘aw ıla s-sulhi... “The Aws and the 
Hazrag (both in Medina) were mighty and valiant people... The 
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first fight between them arose because of a client (a protected 
stranger) of Malik b. al-‘Aglan whom Sumayr b. Yazid b. Malik 
of the Aws, and more specifically: of the Banü ‘Amr b. *Awf, had 
killed. ... And Malik sent the following message to the Banü 
‘Amr b. ‘Awf: ‘Send me Sumayr so that I may kill him [in retalia- 
tion] for my client.’ And they gave him the following reply: ‘We 
want to make amends to vou for your client: take from us the 
blood-wite due for him; for you know that no purc-blooded [freeman 
of a tribe] shall be killed for a client [of foreign origini.’ ... And they 
insisted on giving him nothing better than the blood-wite duc for 
a client. And when Malik b. al-‘Aglan saw that, he gathered his 
people, the Hazrag ...and he ordered them to prepare for war. 
... And they (i.e., the Aws and the Hazrag) fought violently with 
each other so that they caused each other heavy losses. Then a 
man of the Aws shouted: 'O Mälik, we adjure you by God and the 
kinship [between us]: appoint an arbiter from your people between 
us (i.e., between you and us), and we will comply with the sentence 
he passes on us.’ ... And Malik agreed, and they (i.e., the Hazrag) 
chose ‘Amr b. Imra?-al-Qays, one of the Banü l-Harit b. al-Hazrag, 
and the other party agreed herewith. And he bound them by oath 
[to accept his judgment]; and then issued thc following judgment: 
‘If Sumayr has killed a pure-blooded [freeman] of the tribe (i.e., 
of the Hazrag), then he is to be surrendered for the carrying out of 
retaliation upon him for him (i.e., for the slain man) (fahuwa bihi 
gawadun); and if they are willing to accept blood-wite, they 
should receive the amount of blood-wite due for a pure-blooded 
[freeman; ...’. And when ‘Amr b. Imra?-al-Qays had issued his 
judgment, Malik b. al-“Aglän became angry and decided to reject 
this judgment. ... And they fought [again] very violently with 
each other; then they called on each other to make peace...”. 

Thesc are the most important details contained in the second one 
of the two versions of the report concerning the feud on account of 
Sumayr. We now shall quote a few sentences from the first version 
(Agani, ed. Beirut, vol. 3 (1955), p. 20, lines 14-17): .. . fa’arsala 
Mälikun wa Bant ‘Amri bni ‘Awfin billadi balagahis min dälika 
wagüla: innama gatalaht Sumayrun, fararsıla bihi ilayya agtulhu. 
Fä’arsalü ilayhi: innahü laysa laka an tagtula Sumayran bigayrı 
bayyinatin. ... "...and Malik [b. al-“Aglän] notified the Banü 
‘Amr b. ‘Awf of the report [concerning the murder of his client] that 
had reached him, and said: ‘Indeed, it is Sumayr that has killed 
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him; so send him to me that I may kill him.’ And they (i.e., the 
Banü ‘Amr b. ‘Awf) sent the following reply to him (i.e., to Malik b. 
al-‘Aglan): “You have no right to kill Sumayr without evidence 
(bigayri bayyinatin).’ ... " Concerning the last sentence (i.e., the 
Bani ‘Amr b. ‘Awf’s reply to Malik), Wellhausen (Skizzen und 
Vorarbeiten, IV, p. 37, n. 3) makes the following statement: "Also 
nach geführtem Beweise dürfte er ihn tóten? Der Beweis setzt ein 
Gericht voraus, wenn auch nur ein frci vereinbartes Schiedsgericht. 
Aber schwerlich wurde im alten Medina solch ein Fall vor Gericht 
gebracht und der überwiesene Mórder ausgeliefert." 

Wellhausen’s criticism concerning the words . . . bigayri bayyina- 
tin in this version of the report is in our opinion entirely unjustified. 
His argument that "evidence" (bayyınah) presupposes a juridical 
procedure, at least a kind of arbitration between the feuding 
parties, and that such a juridical procedure can hardly be assumed 
for "ancient Medina", is refuted by the report (in its two versions) 
itself. There were arbiters (one may also say: judges) active in the 
affair. Concerning the first one of the two arbiters mentioned in the 
report—i.e., ‘Amr b. Imra’-al-Days—see above p. 326, line r9. 
As the second arbiter the report mentions Tàbit b. al-Mundir, the 
father of the famous Medinese poet Hassan b. Tabit (Muhammad's 
companion) (Agani, cd. Beirut, vol. 3 (1955), p. 25, -2 ff.): fa’ar- 
salat-i l-Awsu ilà Maliki bni I-‘Aflanı yad'ünahü ua an yahkuma 
baynahü wabaynahum Tabitu bnu l-Mundiri bni Haramın abū 
Hassani bni Täbitin. Fa’agäabahum ila dalika; faharagü hatta 
ataw Tabita bna l-Mundiri, wahwa fi I-bi’vi la yugalu laha 
Sumayhatu ... This further reference to the activity of judges in 
connection with the Sumayr-affair is also confirmed by a line of 
poctry by the poct Hassan b. Tàbit himself (quoted ttd., p. AL, 
line 9): wa'abi fi Sumayhata I-ga’ilm I-fasılu hina ltaffat. “alayhi 
l-hustimu, This line clearly shows Tabit’s activity as arbiter in 
general. And the correctness of the tradition that the line refers 
specifically to Tabit’s taking part in the ultimate peaceful solution 
of the Sumayr-affair can in turn not be doubted. The participation 
of judges in the solution of talio-cases however necessarily implies a 
juridical procedure based on evidence, in agreement with what is 
expressly stated in the report concerning the Sumayr-affair. 

We mention once more the two statements found in the report 
concerning the Sumayr-feud, which are of considerable importance 
with respect to the procedure applied in talio-cases in ancient Arab 
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society. The one statement is: innahü laysa iaka an tagtula Sumayran 
bigayrt bayyinatin, the other statement is: in kana Sumayrun 
gatala sarihan min-a |l-qawmi fahwa bihi gawadun. Both these 
statements are remarkably analogous to the following passage in 
$2Iofthe "Charter of Medina" : wa’innahü man-i ‘tabata mu’minan 
gatlan “an bayyınatin fa innahü gawadun bihi. We find of course 
especially striking the almost full identity of this latter (Islamic) 
legal maxim with the arbiter’s statement in the (pre-Islamic) 
Sumayr-feud: in kana Sumayrun qatala sarihan min-a l-qawma 
fahwa bthi gawadun. 

The Sumayr-affair, an event of the pre-Islamic era, is a concrete 
instance of the type of juridical procedure which through the 
“Charter” has become the official attitude, with respect to the 
legal case concerned, in the Muslim Community of Medina. We 
therefore do not doubt that the legal maxim in § 21 of the “Charter” 
—with which ‘Amr b. Imra’-al-Qays’ pronouncement in connection 
with the Sumayr-affair is identical in form and content—represents 
an early, pre-Islamic legal rule. Even the formulation of this rule 
in the so-called “Charter of Medina" must be considered as being 
directly based on (or constituting a variation of) an early pre- 
Islamic formulation of this rule. We thus deal here with an inter- 
esting instance of early Arab legal parlance !. 

Above p. 327 we quoted Wellhausen's opinion that, with respect 
to homicide in pre-Islamic time, we should not assume the exist- 
ence of a kind of juridical procedure based on evidence. This 
opinion caused Wellhausen to deny the authenticity of the reference 
to evidence (... bigayri bayyinatin) in the report concerning the 
Sumayr-feud. Wellhausen's opinion concerning the absence of 
a juridical procedure based on evidence in homicide cases in pre- 
Islamic times is indeed in agreement with Goldziher's statement 
(in Fragen zur Rechtsvergleichung, gestellt von Theodor Mommsen, 
1905, p. 104 = Goldziher, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 4 (1970), 
p. 474): "... Das muslimische Strafrecht hat die primitive Selbst- 


1 What is remarkable, is the use of the noun gawad in the phrase fahuwa 
bih? gawadun (in the Sumayr-report as well as in the “‘Chartcr’’). This noun, 
which basically expresses the concept of “talio” (and more specifically: “the 
surrender of the convicted criminal to the avengers for the purpose of reta- 
liation”’, see above p. 324), is used here with respect to the person to be sub- 
jected to the procedure of retaliation. The same use of gawad is documented 
e.g., also in As“är al-Hudaliyin, ed. Kosegarten, no. 88, 1: lamma “araftu 
Bani ‘Amrin wayazitahum aygantu annt lahum fi hadiht gawadu. 
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hilfe [that is: blood-revenge] nur dahin abgeändert, dass das Recht 
auf Blutrache (...) nach vorhergchender prozessordnungsmässiger 
Untersuchung vor dem befugten Richter festgestellt wird; die Aus- 
führung der Blutrache wird der Familie des Getöteten als ein ihr 
zustchendes Recht überantwortet." For us the expression bigayri 
bayyinatin in the report concerning the Sumayr-feud is authentic; 
hence we do not doubt that the application of the principle called 
gisds (or gawad) was also in pre-Islamic time basically dependent on 
juridical evidence, which in cases of complicated, or unclear 
character—as in the Sumayr-feud—-was normally (or in any case: 
frequently) supervised by an arbiter (we may also say: judge, 
Arabic kakam), who passed his judgment (as, c.g., innahū gawadun 
bithi) on the basis of evidence (bayyınah). 

We may in this respect also refer to the following lines of poetry 
(quoted and translated already above p. 318): (a) halilayya hal 
Layla mw’addıyatun dami ida gatalatni aw amirun yugiduhà (b) 
wakayfa tuqadu n-nafsu bin-nafsi lam taqul gataltu walam yashad 
‘alayha Suhüduhä. The peculiar case of "homicide" with which 
the passage deals, as well as the reference to the Emir of the tribe 
(who surrenders the 'murderer", ie. the merciless lady, to the 
avengers of the "murdered" lover) are complete proof of the genuine, 
carly Arab character of the passage. It should thus be assumed 
that the procedures mentioned in the passage as leading to the 
conviction of one accused of homicide, i.c., the accused murderer's 
admission of the crime (ordinarily called: igrär) or the evidence 
given by witnesses (i.e., bayvinah), are rooted in the practice of 
early Arab tribal society, and are not to be attributed to Islamic 
influence. 

The very early, and thus genuinely Arab character of the com- 
munity-obligation to surrender the criminal (especially the murderer) 
to the rightful avengers of the crime, is not only proved by 
various historical instances in which this usage was practiced, but 
is also emphatically stressed by the peculiar term by which this 
usage of “surrendering” the criminal is usually described, i.e., the 
term agäda, with a double accusative, “to let someone ‘lead’ 
someone else" (and the variations of this expression). This very 
particular term certainly goes back to very carly times. 

It should, however, be recognized that “letting someone ‘lead’ 
someone else" in the sense of “surrendering a murderer to the 
rightful avengers” implies at the same time the act which follows 
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the act of “surrendering”, that 1s: “the convicted murderer's being 
‘led’ by the avengers to the place of his execution”. On the other 
hand, in some instances in which the avengers are described as 
"leading" the accused criminal, they "lead" him to persons— 
frequently, but not necessarily, his own close relatives—who might 
be willing to pay blood-wite (diyah) so that his life would be spared. 
We refer, e.g., to the following lines by al-Farazdaq, Diwän, ed. 
Boucher, vol. 2, p. 62, 13-14: (13) abá Hakamun min malihi an 
yu“inand ala halli qaydi l-Abyadiyi bidirhami (14) waqultu lahü 
mawláka yad'à yaqüduhü ilayka bihablin tä’irun gayru mun‘imi, 
which is in Boucher’s translation (vol. 1, Traduction, p. 157): (13) 
Hakam avec toute sa fortune a refusé de nous venir en aide; il nous 
a refusé un dirhem pour délier les chaines de l'Abiadhite. (14) Je 
lui crie: ‘Ton parent te supplie; le cruel vengeur le traine à tes 
pieds’ (literally: leads him to you by a rope’)” !. 

As the primary form in which the root gwd was used as a term 
referring to “retaliation’’, we must, however, by all means consider 
the causative, agäda, followed by a double accusative; and we 
must also assume that this term basically implies the idea of “the 
murderers being bound with straps" bv his own family, or by 
members of the community, so that “the avengers might ‘lead’ him" 
(more literally: "to let the avengers ‘lead’ him"), in other words: 
"he is being bound with straps for the purpose of surrendering 
him to the avengers (cf. above p. 323). Indeed, we suspect that 
the verb agäada in this specific use, “to let someone be ‘led’ by 
someone else", is based on a term of the basic meaning “to bind 
someone (to lay someone in fetters) [in order to surrender him to 
the avengers]’’. 

We assume that the Arabic root gwd “to lead", perfect: qada, 
imperfect: yagüdu, came into being in connection with the usage 
discussed here, that is: the usage of "letting someone lead someone 
else (for the purpose of retaliating upon him)’’. We assume that the 
causative of the root gwd, that is: agada—with consonantal (per- 
sonal) affixes: agadtu, agadnä, etc. (cf., e.g., above p. 316, and 
p. 321)—represents a secondary development of the root ‘agada "to 
bind, tie fast" (Arabic and generally (West-)Semitic; cf., e.g., the 


1 The following line (in Naga*id Gariv wal-Farazdag, cd. Bevan, p. 426, 13) 
clearly alludes to a similar matter: tavaktum Mazadan “inda ‘Awfin yagüduhü 
birummati mahdülin “ala d-dayni garimi. 
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characteristic Hebrew use of the root ‘gd in connection with Isaac’s 
offering by Abraham in Genesis 22, 9). 

The verb ‘agada, in its forms with consonantal (personal) affixes 
in the perfect, appeared as ‘agadtu, “agadnä, etc., forms which mean 
originally and literally: “I bound", “we bound", etc. These forms, 
in which the initial ‘a is not a prefix, but part of the stem of the 
verb itself, are in our opinion the direct basis of certain forms of 
the perfect of the causative of the root gwd “to lead", that is: 
of its forms with consonantal (personal) affixes, as agadtu, aqadnà, 
etc., where the initial a represents the causative prefix. The fact 
that ‘agadtu, “agadnä, etc., begin with ‘Ayn and not with Akif (as 
-agadtu, ’agadnä, etc.) need not have prevented the identification 
of the initial syllable (ʻa) with the prefix of the causative theme: 
i.e., ’a (with initial Alf). The difference between these two sounds 
(“Ayn and Alif [Hamzak]) is slight, and under certain conditions— 
but sometimes also spontaneously, without specific reason or 
causc—the onc may shift into the other (to certain instances of this 
type we referred in Journal of Semitic Studies, vol. 15 (1970), p. 196, 
and p. 199-201) t, We thus assume that ‘agadtu, “agadnd, etc.— 
which may, or may not, have been pronounced: ’agadiu, ’agadnä, 
etc.—were interpreted by certain speakers as constituting causative 
forms (of a root gwd), an interpretation which automatically caused 
thc formation of causative forms without consonantal (personal) 
affixes, as agäda, agadü, and ultimately of perfect and imperfect 
forms (and other grammatical forms) of the "basic" stem of a root 
gwd, like qàda, yaqūdu, etc. In short, the “hollow” root gwd “to 
lead" did originally not exist, but came first into being by such an 
interpretation (by the speakers) of forms like *aqadtw (> "agadtu), 
*agadnà (> ’agadna). 

We are able to refer to another root, which indeed has an Alif as 
its first radical, an AZLf from the outset, and from which, as we 


1 With respect to the possibility of the initial sound of ‘gd appearing as 
Alif (Hamzah), we claim that the Arabic verb ’akkada (with initial Alif) 
"to tighten, fasten” (and—-secondarily—'‘to strengthen") is to be con- 
sidered as basically related to the root ‘gd “to bind, tie". (As for wakkada, 
with initial w, it is to be considered as secondarily developed; w emerged 
originally as a "glide": ywakkidu > *yuakkidu > yuwakkidu). Our iden- 
tification of ‘agada with ?ak(k)ada shows clearly that the initial sound in the 
basic root was from the outset fluctuating between Alif and “Ayn. In this 
context we should also not overlook that (as has always bcen assumed) the 
Common-West-Semitic root ‘gd “to bind, tic” is also related to the Hebrew/ 
Aramaic root ?gd “to bind". 
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assume, by an interpretation of the type described, a secondary 
root "mediae y" was created. We maintain that the Arabic root 
byd “to perish" represents a secondary root created from an 
original root abada “to exterminate (someone)? (or: "to cause 
something to perish”). We identify this original Arabic root abada 
in its transitive meaning with Akkadian abätu (infinitive), which 
possesses the transitive meaning “to destroy, exterminate”. In 
West-Semitic (including Arabic, where—in the “basic”? stem—it is 
mainly used as a participle: abid(ah), pl. awäbid), this root has an 
intransitive meaning: "to perish, disappear, get lost" (cf., e.g., 
Hebrew abad; and also Ethiopic abda, which has not only the 
meaning but also the form of an intransitive verb). As a witness 
for such an original transitive Arabic verb abada “to exterminate, 
destroy" we quote the following line of poetry (in Ibn Hisam, 
Sirat Rasuli-llah, ed. Wüstenfeld, p. 521, 3): bihinna abadnä 
gam‘ahum fatabaddadü wakana yulägi l-hayna man huwa fagiru 
“With the help of the swords we destroyed their host, and they 
became scattered, and the wicked encountered Death”. We assume 
that abadnä in a context of this type was originally not a causative 
of a root byd “to perish”, but represented a form of the basic stem 
of the root abada in the meaning of the East-Semitic correspondent 
of West-Semitic abad(a), that is: abdtu “to destroy". However, by 
identifying the initial syllable a of abadnä (of the root abada “to 
destroy") with the prefix a- of the causative, abadnà “we destroy- 
ed’, “we caused to perish”, could be interpreted as representing 
a causative of an intransitive verb byd, with the perfect bäda, 
imperf. yabidu, "to perish”. That means: this latter root came 
into existence only by the described interpretation of abadnà, 
abadtu, etc. (of the root abada). 

We assume the same type of development underlies the 
derivation, claimed by us, of the Arabic root gwd “to lead" (gäda, 
yaqüdu) from the root *agada ''to bind". Of course, we suppose that 
the interpretation (by the speakers) of ‘agadtu “I bound", ‘agadna 
"we bound", etc., as forms of the causative of a root gwd “to 
lead" occurred when these verb forms were used in contexts dealing 
with "retaliation", more exactly in contexts referring to a con- 
victed murderer's being “surrendered”? to the rightful avengers. 
The person convicted of a crime (especially of the crime of homicide) 
is, according to early Arab consuetudinary law, surrendered by the 
community, even by his own kin, to the rightful avengers of the 
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crime, so that they may "lead" him away in order to kill him. But 
this act of “surrendering” the criminal (to the avengers so that they 
may "lead" him away) is necessarily preceded by the criminal's 
"being bound (with straps)” (“being laid in fetters”). Those people 
who managed to get hold of the accused criminal and, in agreement 
with consuetudinary law, are ready to surrender him to the avengers 
so that they may "lead" him (away to kill him), begin the act of 
"surrendering" him by "tying" him with a rope so that he be 
unable to escape. Accordingly, the ideas of “ ‘tying’ (‘fettering’) the 
accused criminal" and of "letting the rightful avengers 'lead' him” 
are two partial aspects of one and the same act. The act of "tying", 
which constitutes the initial, preparative stage of the act of “sur- 
render", implies from the outset the act of "surrender" proper, 
which itself—in agrcement with the subsequent, quasi ultimate 
stagc—i.e., “the criminal's being ‘led’ by the avengers to the place 
of execution” (cf. above p. 322)—is interpreted in the sense of 
“Jetting the convicted criminal be ‘led’ [by the avengers]" (or 
“letting the avengers ‘lead’ him"). Although the act of "tying the 
criminal" is the initial stage of the act of “surrendering him”, and, 
at the same time, represents also the most concrete aspect of this 
act—what was foremost in the mind of the people involved, was 
“his being surrendered to the avengers’’, the immediate purpose 
and natural consequence of which was “his being ‘led’ by them 
(to the place of execution)’. Thus “agadtuhu, ‘aqadnahu, etc., 
which primarily meant “I (or: we) tied him fast’’, was understood 
in the meaning (or came to express the idea) of “I (or: we) let him 
(i.c., the criminal) be 'led' " or "I (or: we) Ict ‘them, i.c., the 
avengers! ‘lead’ him (i.e., the criminal)". The close connection 
of the idea of “leading the person accused and convicted of a 
crime” with the idea of “his being tied in order to be led (or: while 
being led)’ is strongly emphasized by the frequent occurrence of 
phrases like yugadu birummaliht “he is being led by his rope" (cf., 
c.g., above p. 319), etc. 

But the close connection, in the context of “retaliation” (“‘blood- 
revenge"), of the idea of “leading the convicted criminal" with the 
idea of “his being tied" issues from another important and inter- 
esting fact. We mean the very close phonetical relation of the 
Arabic root qwd (gäda) "to lead" with the Arabic root qyd, as 
represented by the verb gayyada “to fetter, shackle’, and the noun 
gaya “bond, tie" (= ribät), also “fetters, shackles". We maintain 
that the root gyd (gayyada, etc.) is genetically related to the root 
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gwd “to lead", or—perhaps more accurately—derived from it. 
This derivation of the concept “to fetter (shackle) someone” from 
the concept “to lead someone" cannot have taken place except 
in connection with the use of gwd “to lead" with respect to “the 
‘leading’ of the convicted slayer”, that is: in the context of the 
use of the root gwd in connection with the act of “retaliation” 
(blood-revenge). The concept of gwd “to lead someone" in the 
context of the act of “retaliation” is necessarily connected with the 
concept of “the accused person's being bound with straps”. The 
passive form qida (yugadu), which basically means: “he was (or: 
is) led", thus could easily have given rise to a root gyd (which was 
"realized" in the form of the so-called "intensive" conjugation: 
gayyada) "to fetter” !. With respect to the captive murderer's 
being shackled while being put to death, we may, e.g., also refer 
to the following line ascribed to Hudbah b. Ha&ram al-“Udri 
(in al-Mubarrad’s Kami, ed. Wright, p. 767, 20): fa? in tagtulüni 
fi l-hadidi fa immami gataltu ahakum mutlagan lam yuqayyadi 
"And if you kill me [while I am put] in irons, I have killed your 
brother [while he was] free, unshackled’”. 

We intended to show in this study that the carly, pre-Islamic 
usage was for members of the community, even close kin, who held 
a person accused (and convicted) of homicide or a similar crime, to 
surrender the accused to the rightful avengers of the crime. We 
referred to certain reports in which this usage is actually attested. 
But the very early—we may even say “prehistoric ’—character 
of this usage is confirmed by the term frequently used in the 
context of “retaliation”, that is: the verb agada (with the noun 
qawad-). This term, agáda (pl. agadu, ctc.) means literally: “he (or: 
they) let him (ie., the criminal) be led [by the avengers of the 
crime]’’, which implies the meaning: “he (or: they) surrendered 
him (ie., the criminal) [to the avengers]". The archaic character 
of this particular expression for the concept of "surrendering, 
delivering up (a criminal) for the purpose of retaliation” is still 
more strongly emphasized by our observation that this term, agäda, 
is itself derived from the verb “agada “to bind, tie fast”, a devel- 
opment which cannot have taken place but in a very early period. 


1 It seems important to note that the passive voice of the “basic stem", 
gida, cannot only be used in the sense of "he was led’’, but also in the sense 
of “he was shackled” (whereas the active voice of the “basic stem"', that is: 
qàda, cannot be used in the (active) meaning of “he shackled", but only in 
the meaning of "he led’’). 
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istamäla, mustamil 

mäl- (mil) 243, 246 

nağīy- 60-61 

Wis? (nsw) 156-157 

nasaha, nasthat-, nush- 192-193 

nasr, nusvah 67, 74-75, 83; -ansdr 
3-4, 42, 66-74, 222; mansür 74 

nagara, nagar- 189, 191-192 

mimal-, namā 91-92 

nala (nwl) 112, 122, n. I, 211-212 

muhägirün 42 

hady(un) 164 

muhimm, (al-\muhimmät 65: 
hamm, humum 57-62, 73; 
himmah 32 


rO-II 


"hane (hwn) 19; huwayna 65- 
66 

hawan (hwy), ’ahwä’ 44-45 

wagada (l-havyräti) 98-99 

wagh 21-23 

wazir 72, 185, 220-221 

tugan (wgy), taqwa 116-118 

waliya 104-105 

yad- 205-212 

-ayvam (yawm) 86-88, 9o 


